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STATE  OF   MAINE. 


Office  of  Commissioner  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 

Augusta,  December  31,  1910. 

To  His  Excellency,  Bert  M.  Fernald,  Governor  of  Maine: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  for  1910. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  J.  LYONS, 

Commissioner, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Considerable  space  is  given  in  this  report  to  a  review  ot  the 
question  of  industrial  accidents  and  workingmen's  compensa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  before  the  American  people  today 
that  is  receiving  so  much  attention  and  that  is  deserving  of  so 
much  consideration  as  the  one  referred  to.  Many  persons  are 
killed  and  maimed  each  year  by  accidents  while  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  The  resulting  financial  loss  is  enormous. 
It  has  not,  however,  received  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
Possibly  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the 
standards  and  traditions  which  have  been  inherited  by  this  gen- 
eration from  the  remote  past. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  courts  refused  to  place  a  value  upon 
human  life  since  it  was  believed  that  such  life  was  beyond  price. 
It  is  tnie  that  human  life  is  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  it 
should  never  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  wealth  when  the 
expenditure  of  monoy  can  save  that  life.  And  yet  accidents  do 
happen.  Men  are  killed.  Their  dependents  lose  their  support 
as  a  result.  Men  are  maimed  and  they  suffer  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  current  income  and  have  their  earning  capacity 
lessened  or  destroyed.  In  an  age  such  as  this,  which  measures 
everything  by  the  standards  of  the  market,  these  must  be  con- 
sidered in  their  financial  aspect. 

The  burden  entailed  upon  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  result 
of  the  annual  fire  loss  is  one  which,  by  its  magnitude,  has  for 
years  attracted  the  attention  of  financiers,  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists. Our  cities  and  larger  towns,  at  public  expense,  pro- 
vide costly  appliances  and  support  a  body  of  experienced  men 
to  fight  fire.  Laws  are  also  enacted  to  lessen,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  public  liability  to  fires.  But,  if  this  is  justifiable  with 
fire  losses,  should  not  measures  be  approved  which  would  reduce 
the  hazard  to  life  and  limb  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of 
our  State  ?  Surely  the  greater  financial  loss  by  accidents  would 
warrant  a  far  greater  expenditure  than  would  be  required  by 
the  legislation  recommended. 
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The  financial  loss  by  accidents  falls  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  wage  earners  and  not,  as  does  the  similar  loss  by  fire,  upon 
the  property  owners.  The  man  with  a  million  dollars  invested 
in  a  factory  may  not  in  his  life  time  have  a  cent's  worth  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  fire.  None  the  less  his  annual  fire  insurance 
premium  constantly  reminds  him  of  the  risk  of  conflagration  to 
which  his  establishment  is  subject.  This  makes  him  alive  to 
methods  of  preventing  such  loss  in  the  community.  But  in 
factories  with  a  million  dollars  of  invested  capital  there  are 
many  persons  injured  and  possibly  some  killed  by  accident  each 
year.  The  resulting  financial  loss  to  the  wage  earners  by  these 
accidents  amounts  to  a  sum  as  great  as,  if  not  greater,  than,  the 
premiums  for  fire  insurance  upon  the  establishments  in  which 
these  persons  work.  The  employer  does  not  appreciate  this 
fact  since,  under  present  arrangements,  he  expends  far  less  by 
reason  of  the  injuries  to  his  workmen  than  he  does  in  the  way 
of  fire  insurance  premiums.  The  general  public  does  not  appre- 
ciate it,  since  the  average  accident  involves  only  a  small  loss 
and  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  does  a  vast  conflagra- 
tion with  its  destruction  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  is  called  to 
this  matter  for  the  reason  that,  in  Maine,  we  have  no  laws  that 
require  the  protection  of  machinery  so  as  to  prevent  accidents. 
Legislation  for  the  protection  of  employes  in  factories  and  work- 
shops is  demanded  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  to  save  life  is  the 
highest  duty  of  humanity.  Every  principle  of  statesmanship, 
every  maxim  of  business  sagacity,  and  all  dictates  of  Christian- 
ity call  for  this  class  of  legislation. 

The  problem  of  workingmen's  compensation  for  injuries  will 
no  doubt  be  solved  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time 
several  states  have  commissions  at  work  with  the  object  of  de- 
vising a  plan  that  will  do  justice  to  employer  and  employe.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  will  no  doubt  be  the  basis  for  similar 
legislation  in  other  states.  We  can  well  afford  to  await  the 
result  of  these  investigations  in  connection  with  workingmen's 
compensation,  but  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  providing 
proper  and  effective  protective  measures  and  sufficient  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  same. 
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Maine. 

Maine  forests,  Maine  water  powers,  Maine  farms,  or  any 
other  of  the  resources  of  this  state,  if  found  in  any  state  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  would  be  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  advertising 
and  publicity  staff,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  inducing  settlers  to  "see  and  be  convinced."  The 
writer  who  takes  Maine  for  his  subject  is  not  obliged  to  call 
upon  his  imagination,  for  he  will  never  exhaust  the  material 
easily  available. 

The  foundation  of  every  extensive  business  venture  is  good 
advertising.  The  same  is  true  of  every  state  which  is  keeping 
step  with  the  march  of  progress.  Western  states  appreciate  the 
value  of  advertising  more  than  do  we  of  the  East,  and  devote 
large  sums  of  money  and  much  energy  to  it.  As  old  and  staid 
a  state  as  New  York,  however,  has  been  as  industriously  adver- 
tised as  any  of  them.  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga,  the  state  house 
at  Albany  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  once  the  chief  stock  in 
trade.  Just  now  it  is  a  big  railroad  terminal,  a  tunnel  or  two, 
a  huge  reservoir  or  Fra  Albertus. 

Maine  has  few  of  the  spectacular  works  of  man  with  which 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  curious  world,  but  the  state  is  rich 
in  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  nature.  No  man  ever  possessed 
the  power  to  make  cold  type  adequately  describe  the  grandeur 
of  old  ocean,  the  peaceful  beauty  of  a  river  valley  or  the  majes- 
tic dignity  of  our  great  pine  solitudes.  One  must  stand  on  a 
bold  headland  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf,  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rocky  hill  or  tramp  among  the  cathedral  pines  to  get 
any  conception  of  these  works  of  God.  One  who  has  had  such 
an  experience  tells  his  work-weary  neighbor  of  the  city,  as  best 
ht  can,  of  his  experiences  and  urges  him  to  come  and  drink  at 
this  fountain  of  youth.  The  second  pilgrim  tells  a  third,  and 
so  on  until  the  journeyings  of  a  few  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  pilgrimage.  That,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Maine's  adver- 
tising. The  greatest  and  best  work  has  been  done  by  those  who 
have  seen  and  felt  the  wonders  of  a  summer  vacation  in  Maine. 
A  summer  visitor  is  Maine's  best  advertising  medium.  Not 
only  have  summer  tourists  sent  other  vacationists  in  large  num- 
bers, but  they  have  also  taken  note  of  some  of  our  great  natural 
resources,  such  as  water  power  and  mineral  wealth.  Their  de- 
mand for  the  telephone  and  telegraph  has  stretched  wires  into 
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forest  fastnesses  which  were  heretofore  at  least  a  week's  jour- 
ney from  modem  facilities  for  communication.  Their  demand 
for  household  conveniences  has  brought  reforms  to  the  isolated 
homes  which  are  a  joy  to  the  housewife  and  have  added  years 
to  her  life. 

In  Maine  Nature  has  a  vast  storehouse  filled  to  overflowing 
with  her  best.  Here  is  a  beautiful  land,  farm  and  forest,  field, 
fen  and  granite  hills.  Here  is  a  peaceful,  thrifty,  hospitable, 
home-loving  people  who  welcome  the  stranger — ^not  to  a  wilder- 
ness from  which  he  must  wrest  every  foot  of  tillable  land,  but 
tr  fertile  farms  and  thriving  villages  where  telephones,  trolley 
cars,  electric  lights  and  power,  water  systems,  schools,  churches 
and  where  all  the  social  advantages  are  already  established. 
Maine  people  welcome  the  newcomer  and  will  help  him  to  a 
home  and  prosperity. 

Maine  is  an  industrial  state.  Her  tremendous  water  powers 
spell  OPPORTUNITY,  not  only  for  the  millionaire  investor, 
but  for  the  man  of  small  means,  who  is  looking  for  cheap  power 
and  ideal  industrial  conditions.  Her  great  factories,  which  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $150,000,000,  give  employment  to  80,000 
men  and  women,  who  fashion  products  worth  $150,000,000 
every  year. 

There  is  a  school  building  for  every  40  scholars  and  $10  per 
capita  is  available  for  the  education  of  the  children.  Since 
many  leave  school  before  they  attain  the  age  of  21,  the  sum  per 
capita  actually  spent  is  appreciably  more  than  $10.  A  modern 
system  of  school  aid  and  superintendence  enables  the  son  of  the 
farmer  in  the  rural  districts  to  get  as  good  an  education  as  his 
city  cousin.  The  State  deals  liberally  with  her  schools,  as  she 
considers  them  a  valuable  asset. 

Maine  farms,  cultivated  according  to  Maine  methods,  yield 
more  dollars  per  acre  than  do  the  farms  of  Iowa,  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  three  great  agricultural  states.  In  Maine  the  farmer 
takes  $41.00  from  each  acre;  in  Iowa,  $940;  i"  Kansas,  $7.10, 
and  in  Nebraska,  $7.84;  yet  Maine  land  is  selling  as  low  as 
$25.00  an  acre  and  Iowa  land  at  about  $100.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  not  exist  long. 

Maine  land  is  worth  more  because  it  produces  more  than 
similar  land  in  other  states.  Let  us  take  the  five  great  agri- 
cultural states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Texas, 
five  states  which  have  lured  thousands  of  sons  of  Maine  from 
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the  old  Pine  Tree  state,  and  compare  the  yield,  worth  and 
price  of  seven  leading  farm  crops,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay.  pota- 
toes, barley  and  buckwheat,  in  the  light  of  the  last  agricultural 
report. 

Maine  farmers  raised  corn  worth  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1909.  They  averaged  to  harvest  38.0  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  as  a  reward  for  their  seed  and  labor,  while 
Illinois  farmers  harvested  only  35.9  bushels;  Iowa  farmers,  31.5 
bushels;  Nebraska  farmers,  24.8  bushels;  Kansas  farmers,  19.9 
bushels,  and  Texas  farmers,  15  bushels.  This  crop  was  worth 
$30.41  per  acre  at  the  farm  in  Maine,  $18.67  i"  Illinois,  $15.44 
in  Iowa,  $12.40  in  Nebraska,  $10.75  ^"  Kansas,  and  $11.40  in 
Texas.     The  average  for  the  country  was  only  $15.20. 

Corn  was  selling  at  the  farm  in  Maine  on  October  i,  1909,  at 
85  cents  a  bushels,  while  the  farmers  of  Illinois  were  getting 
62  cents;  those  of  Iowa,  59  cents;  of  Nebraska,  55  cents;  of 
Kansas,  58  cents,  and  of  Texas,  74  cents;  while  the  average 
price  throughout  the  country  was  but  67.1  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  Maine  farmer  raised  more  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  and  got  more  cents  for  every  bushel  than  did 
the  farmers  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Texas,  all 
states  which  have  been  held  up  as  agricultural  Eldorados.  The 
Maine  farmer  cultivated  less  land,  got  more  from  it  and  his 
land  had  a  larger  productive  value  than  his  competitors  in  the 
five  states  named,  and  many  others. 

Maine  did  not  raise  enough  winter  wheat  to  be  tabulated,  but 
she  did  raise  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
spring  wheat,  in  1909.  The  average  product  per  acre  was  25.5 
bushels,  as  against  17.4  bushels  in  Illinois,  17.0  bushels  in  Iowa, 
18.8  bushels  in  Nebraska,  14.4  bushels  in  Kansas,  and  9,1  bush- 
els in  Texas.  The  average  in  the  United  States  was  15.8 
bushels. 

The  wheat  raised  in  Maine  was  worth  $28.11  per  acre  in 
1909,  while  in  Illinois  the  crop  was  worth  but  $18.10;  in  Iowa, 
but  $15.77;  in  Nebraska,  $16.74;  i"  Kanass,  $13.85,  and  in 
Texas,  $10.74,  while  the  average  for  the  country  was  but  $15.62. 
On  October  i,  1909,  the  crop  was  worth  $1.15  a  bushel  in  Maine, 
99  cents  in  Illinois,  89  cents  in  Iowa,  85  cents  in  Nebraska.  93 
cents  in  Kansas  and  $1.09  in  Texas,  while  the  average  for  the 
entire  country  was  only  94.6  cents. 
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Maine  once  raised  wheat  in  quite  large  quantities,  but  the 
farmers  gave  it  up  when  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the  West  were 
planted.  In  1838,  when  Maine  paid  a  bounty  on  wheat,  1,019,- 
816  bushels  were  raised  in  the  State.  At  the  price  which  ob- 
tained in  Maine  in  1909,  the  crop  would  have  been  worth  $1,172,- 
788.40.  There  is  no  reason  why  as  large  an  amount  cannot  be 
raised  again,  with  profit. 

Jonathan  Benn  of  Hodgdon  said :  "There  is  no  good  reason 
why  Aroostook  county  cannot  become  as  famous  for  her  wheat 
as  she  has  been  for  her  potatoes.  The  wheat  grown  there  has 
no  superior  and  it  can  be  grown,  ground  and  sold  as  cheaply  as 
any  that  can  be  imported." 

Maine  raised  oats  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $2,661,000.  The 
crop  averaged  37,0  bushels  to  the  acre  as  against  an  average  of 
36.6  bushels  in  Illinois,  27.0  bushels  in  Iowa,  25.0  bushels  in 
Nebraska,  28,2  bushels  in  Kansas  and  18.7  bushels  in  Texas, 
while  the  average  for  the  entire  country  was  6.7  bushels  less 
than  the  average  for  Maine. 

Let  us  see  what  this  crop  was  worth  to  the  Maine  farmers 
who  raised  it.  In  Maine  it  was  worth  $21.46  an  acre;  in  Illi- 
nois it  was  worth  $13.91;  in  Iowa,  $945;  in  Nebraska,  $8.75; 
ill  Kansas,  $12.13;  and  in  Texas,  $11.59,  while  the  average  for 
the  entire  country  was  $12.29.  The  average  farm  price  per 
bushels  was  56  cents  in  Maine,  37  cents  in  Illinois,  34  cents  in 
low^  35  cents  in  Nebraska,  43  cents  in  Kansas  and  59  cents  in 
Texas,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  country  was  41.0  cents. 

The  Maine  hay  crop  was  worth  $19,551,000  on  December  i, 
1909,  or  $13.96  per  acre.  The  Illinois  crop  was  worth  $14.35 
an  acre;  the  Iowa  crop,  $11.64;  the  Nebraska  crop,  $9.00  an 
acre;  the  Kansas  crop,  $8.70  an  acre,  and  the  Texas  crop  was 
worth  $11.30  an  acre,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  country 
was  $15.07.  The  average  price  at  the  farm  on  October  i,  1909, 
was  $14.00  a  ton  in  Maine;  $9.30  a  ton  in  Illinois;  $6.60  a  ton 
in  Iowa;  $5.40  a  ton  in  Nebraska;  $5.80  a  ton  in  Kansas  and 
$11.10  a  ton  in  Texas,  while  the  average  for  the  country  was 
$10.03.  Maine  hay  lands  averaged  to  yield  .95  of  a  ton  of  hay 
t(»  the  acre  in  1909,  as  against  1.45  tons  in  Illinois,  1.64  tons  in 
Iowa,  1.50  tons  in  Nebraska,  1.45  tons  in  Kansas  and  .95  of  a 
ton  in  Texas. 

Thus,  though  the  inducement  to  raise  hay  in  Maine  was 
greater  than  in  the  other  states  enumerated,  the  yield  was  less, 
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indicating  that  Maine  fanners  gave  their  attention  to  other  crops, 
rather  than  that  Maine  cannot  produce  more  than  .95  of  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  Her  record  in  other  crops  shows  that  she 
can. 

Maine  leads  the  country  in  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
raised  to  the  acre,  with  an  average  of  225  bushels,  while  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  is  but  106.8,  some  474  per  cent 
l<-ss  than  Maine's  average.  Maine  stands  third  in  total  number 
of  bushels  raised  and  in  value  of  product,  though  ninth  in  the 
number  of  acres  planted.  Maine  potatoes  were  worth  $105.75 
an  acre  on  December  i,  while  the  Pennsylvania  crop  was  worth 
but  $50.70,  the  Michigan  crop  but  $36.75  and  the  Idaho  crop 
but  $96.00.    The  average  for  the  country  was  $58.59. 

Potato  prices  were  the  lowest  in  Maine  last  year  that  they 
have  ever  been  since  a  record  has  been  kept,  yet  the  average 
acre  in  Maine  was  worth  appreciably  more  than  the  average 
acres  in  other  great  potato  raising  states.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Maine  potatoes  sell  as  cheaply  again  in  many  years.  The  vast 
acreage  planted  this  year  indicates  that  the  men  most  interested 
were  not  frightened  by  one  bad  year. 

Barley  is  not  considered  much  of  a  crop  in  Maine,  yet  we 
raised  $176,000  worth  in  1909.  The  Maine  farmers  who  planted 
the  grain  averaged  to  reap  28.5  bushels  from  each  acre,  while 
in  Illinois  the  yield  was  half  a  bushel  less;  in  Iowa,  six  and  a 
half  bushels  less;  in  Nebraska,  the  same  as  in  Iowa;  in  Kansas, 
ten  and  a  half  bushels  less,  and  in  Texas  only  19.4  bushels.  The 
average  for  the  entire  country  was  but  24.3  bushels. 

The  Maine  farmers  who  cared  to  sell  the  product  could 
receive  78  cents  a  bushel,  while  Illinois  farmers  were  forced  to 
be  content  with  55  cents ;  Iowa  farmers,  with  47  cents ;  Nebraska 
farmers,  with  42  cents,  and  Kansas  farmers,  with  53  cents. 
The  average  for  the  entire  country  was  only  53.4  cents, 

Maine  farmers  raised  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
buckwheat  last  year.  The  yield  averaged  28  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  the  yield  in  Illinois  was  but  18.2  bushels;  in  Iowa, 
but  15.0  bushels;  in  Nebraska,  but  16.0  bushels,  and  in  Kansas, 
but  14.0  bushels.  The  average  for  the  country  was  only  20.9 
bushels. 

The  Maine  farmer's  product  was  worth  $19.61  per  acre,  as 
against  $14.50  for  Illinois;  $12.78  for  Iowa;  $14.00  for  Nebras- 
ka; $14.00  for   Kansas;  and  $14.61    for  the   entire  country. 
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Maine  farmers  were  receiving  66  cents  a  bushel  on  October  i, 
1909.  while  Illinois  farmers  were  receiving  98  cents;  the  Iowa 
farmer,  $1.01;  the  Nebraska  farmer,  jj  cents,  and  the  Kansas 
farmer,  88  cents.  Thus,  though  the  Maine  farmer  received 
less  for  each  bushel  of  buckwheat  than  did  some  of  his  fellows, 
so  abundant  was  the  yield  from  his  land,  that  this  return  per 
acre  was  greater. 

Though  Maine  land  is  selling  in  the  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  it  is  worth,  an  alert  public  is  rapidly  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunity such  a  condition  affords.  To  get  the  greatest  benefits, 
the  prospective  buyer  must  purchase  quickly,  though  there  will 
always  be  advantageous  opportunities  to  buy  small  farms  in  the 
State,  due  to  the  tendency  toward  intensive  cultivation. 

Aroostook,  Somerset  and  Waldo  counties  are  typical  farming 
districts  of  Maine.  Aroostook  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent 
the  highest  development  of  agricultural  opportunity ;  Somerset, 
a  county  with  equally  great  gifts  of  nature  in  which  Aroostook 
methods  are  well  established,  and  Waldo,  a  county  in  which 
magnificent  opportunities  for  development  exist  in  a  great 
measure. . 

As  a  rule,  throughout  Maine,  farms  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price  compared  with  land  values  in  other  states,  the  excep- 
tion being  the  valley  of  the  Aroostook  river  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Aroostook  county,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Meduxne- 
keag  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Houlton.  In  this  section  the  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  real  value  of  their  lands.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  better  potato  land  of  equal  extent  in  the  country  and 
land  values  are  here  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  average  net 
income  of  the  potato  crop.  Fifty  years  ago  this  valley  was 
mostly  covered  with  the  original  forest  growth.  The  advent  of 
the  railroads  has  revolutionized  farming  methods.  Where  for- 
merly the  surplus  sent  out  of  the  county  from  the  farms  con- 
sisted of  cattle,  sheep,  clover  seed  and  herds  grass  seed,  now 
nearly  every  farmer  raises  potatoes,  everything  else  done  on  the 
farm  or  any  other  crop  raised  in  rotation  being  incidental  to  the 
one  great  cash  crop,  potatoes. 

The  Aroostook  valley  lands  are  peculiarly  well  constituted  for 
potato  raising.  The  ledge  of  constantly  disintegrating  stone 
containing  large  quantities  of  lime  gives  the  whole  section  a 
soil,  which,  with  proper  treatment  and  rotation  of  crops,  will 
continue  to  produce  bountifully  from  year  to  year  for  an  indefi- 
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nite  peiiod.  The  formation  of  the  immense  ridges,  not  steep, 
but  rising  gradually  so  as  to  give  practically  the  whole  surface 
a  good  drainage,  constitutes  a  most  favorable  condition  for  the 
soil  to  resist  the  unfavorable  effects  of  excessive  rains  or 
drouth.  Its  freedom  from  loose  rocks  and  the  great  extent  of 
unbroken  lands,  where,  if  need  be,  a  furrow  could  be  run  for 
miles  without  a  break,  gives  this  section  a  surface  which  can 
be  more  cheaply  worked  than  any  other  section  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  under  these  ideal  conditions 
approaches  300  bushels  to  the  acre  at  an  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  $50.00  and  $60.00.  That  the  industry  is  im- 
mensely profitable  to  the  farmers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  Aroostook  county  banking  insti- 
tutions belong  to  farmers. 

Their  market  begins  at  the  village  store  and  has  no  other 
limit,  except  the  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  of  the  pota- 
toes raised  in  Aroostook  get  out  of  th^country  and  65  per  cent 
of  them  are  eagerly  absorbed  by  New  England  markets.  As 
the  industry  spreads  throughout  the  State,  steps  will  doubtless 
be  taken  to  develop  the  South  American  trade. 

The  social  advantages  in  Aroostook  county  are  second  to  none 
in  any  agricultural  community  in  the  world.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  railroad  places  every  part  of  the  county  within 
easy  reach  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Five  up-to-date  weekly 
newspapers  place  local  happennigs  before  the  people,  while  every 
town  that  has  railroad  communication  and  every  district  served 
by  a  rural  carrier,  has  the  daily  papers  of  Bangor  and  other 
Maine  cities.  There  are  upwards  of  200  retail  stores  in  the 
various  towns  of  the  county.  These  stores  carry  just  as  fine  a 
class  of  goods  at  just  as  reasonable  prices  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city  in  the  country. 

In  short  Aroostook  county  is  an  ideal  home  country,  a  place 
where  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  reign. 

While  Aroostook  is  admittedly  the  banner  potato  county, 
Aroostook  has  no  monopoly  of  the  good  things.  Somerset 
county  is  fully  as  attractive  to  the  man  who  wants  to  raise  pota- 
toes for  a  "money  crop"  and  yet  devote  himself  principally  to 
general  farming.  Many  Aroostook  farmers  have  sold  their 
potato  farms  and  moved  over  into  Somerset  county,  where, 
they  say,  they  find  just  as  good  potato  land  at  lower  prices,  be- 
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sides  being  slightly  nearer  the  market.  "Central  Maine"  pota- 
toes already  have  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  large  markets, 
largely  because  of  the  introduction  of  Aroostook  methods  in 
Somerset  and  Kennebec  counties.  It  is  freely  predicted  that 
the  same  methods  will  prosper  equally  well  in  every  coiinty  in 
the  State. 

Somerset  county  has  long  been  a  splendid  farming  district, 
but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  adequate 
transportation  facilities  have  been  available.  During  the  last 
five  years  200  farms  in  this  county  have  been  sold  to  persons 
from  other  states  who  had  searched  out  the  land  and  found  it 
good. 

Sheep,  dairy  cattle,  sweet  corn,  yellow  corn,  potatoes  and 
apples  are  the  principal  farm  crops,  while  the  forests  yield  hard 
and  soft  woods.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  in  the 
great  hunting  country  and  not  a  little  of  the  revenue  of  many 
progressive  farmers  is  derived  from  the  entertainment  of  city 
dwellers  in  search  of  recreation  in  the  fall.  Somerset  county 
is  also  dotted  with  manufacturing  plants,  situated  on  the  water 
powers,  which  are  only  partially  developed.  There  are  ten 
weekly  papers  in  the  county  and  one  monthly  publication,  ten 
banking  institutions  and  200  miles  of  railroad. 

Waldo  county  is  one  of  the  counties  which  was  created  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  world,  but  which, 
through  continuous,  unwise  cropping,  lost  much  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness. Of  late  years,  however,  the  farmers  have  taken 
up  more  modern  farming  methods  and  the  result  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 

Here  is  a  typical  case.  A  "run-out"  place  was  purchased 
recently  by  a  man  running  a  small  dairy  farm.  The  place  had 
been  cropped  for  hay  until  nothing  but  weeds  and  brambles 
grew  on  it.  The  new  owner  ploughed  a  portion  of  it  one  year 
and  harvested  175  bushels  of  potatoes  from  each  of  the  eight 
acres  planted.  That  is  somewhat  less  than  Maine's  wonderful 
average,  but  nearly  70  bushels  more  than  is  raised  on  the  aver- 
age farm  of  the  United  States.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
land  will  "come  back"  with  the  expenditure  of  very  little  effort. 

There  is  more  tillable  land  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Its  magnifi- 
cent sea  coast,  healthful  climate  and  majestic  scenery  make  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  universe.    Within  the 
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last  five  years  nearly  a  hundred  farms  in  the  county  have  been 
sold  to  residents  of  other  states  and  half  that  number  to  resi- 
dents of  Aroostook.  There  are  only  two  weekly  papers  printed 
in  the  county,  but  all  the  daily  papers  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts can  be  had  the  same  day  they  are  issued.  There  are  seven 
banking  institutions  in  the  county  and  60  miles  of  railroad. 

Immigration  is  an  important  feature  of  every  state's  develop- 
ment. Maine  has  given  it  some  attention,  but  for  the  most  part, 
whatever  has  been  done,  is  the  result  of  private  initiative.  The 
State  is  especially  friendly  toward  Scandinavians,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  wonderful  development  of  New  Sweden,  Stockholm  and 
Westmanland  by  Swedish  immigrants.  The  original  settlement 
was  made  by  a  party  of  51  in  1870,  under  the  leadership  of  Hon. 
Wm.  W.  Thomas  of  Portland,  formerly  minister  to  Sweden. 
The  State's  expenditure  amounted  to  about  $4,500;  the  land, 
which  was  considered  to  be  worth  very  little,  and  exemption 
from  taxation  for  ten  years.  The  whole  section  is  now  a  veri- 
table garden,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  settlements  in  the 
State. 

At  West  Paris,  in  Oxford  county,  there  is  a  colonoy  of  Finns, 
who  settled  there  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jacob 
McKeen,  who  took  up  an  unoccupied  farm  about  10  years  ago. 
He  soon  brought  the  farm  up  to  a  paying  basis  and,  through 
his  glowing  accounts  to  fellow  countrymen,  induced  others  to 
share  his  good  fortune.  Now  the  Finns  own  twenty  or  more 
farms  in  Paris  and  several  in  Woodstock  and  Greenwood,  and 
are  buying  all  the  time.  John  Hall,  another  Finn,  bought  a 
good  farm  in  South  Thomaston  about  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
increased  its  productivity.  He,  too,  called  his  countrymen,  and 
they  purchased  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  district,  until  now 
a  large  number  of  places  are  in  their  hands.  Quite  recently 
Finns  began  to  purchase  farms  in  South  Waldoboro  and 
Friendship.  At  present  they  have  large  holdings  in  the  two 
towns  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Warren.  The  Finns  make 
excellent  farmers  and  good  neighbors,  while  their  children, 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  readily  accept  Ameri- 
can ways  and  standards. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  State  of  Maine  is  no  lons^er  in  a 
position  to  give  land  to  settlers,  there  is  hardly  a  district  in  the 
State  where  several  families  of  the  same  nationality  could  not 
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purchase  adjoining  farms,  or  be  near  each  other,  so  that  lone- 
liness would  never  mar  their  otherwise  happy  lives. 

It  is  always  possible  for  active  men  to  procure  employment 
during  the  seasons  when  farm  work  does  not  press.  The 
woods  need  a  horde  of  lumbermen  every  winter,  while  the  ice 
harvest,  manufacturing  enterprises  and  nearby  towns  and  vil- 
lages all  offer  opportunities  for  the  worker  at  good  wages.  The 
young  man  who  is  faithful  and  willing  need  never  lack  wages. 
Farm  help  holding  permanent  places  can  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  owning  excellent  farms  of  their  own  if  they  are  indus- 
trious and  frugal.     Few  city  workers  have  as  good  prospects. 

No  other  place  in  the  world  offers  such  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  man  without  a  trade,  or  the  man  who  has  learned  a  trade 
in  which  the  wages  are  low  and  employment  uncertain.  He  can 
get  a  home  and  independence  more  quickly  on  a  Maine  farm 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Beef,  poultry,  eggs  and  cream 
can  be  sold  at  the  door  of  his  home  for  good  prices  and  for 
cash.  In  many  cases  money  will  be  advanced  to  him  by  potato 
and  corn  buyers  and  in  all  cases  his  chance  for  achieving  a  home 
and  competence  is  immeasurably  greater  than  in  any  city. 

A  professor  in  the  agricultural  school  connected  with  the 
Nebraska  University  recently  said:  "Go  East,  young  man!" 
thus  reversing  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley.  He  hardly  real- 
ized the  value  of  the  advice  he  was  giving.  Maine  today  is  the 
peer  of  any  agricultural  state  and  is  advancing  all  the  time. 
Agricultural  education  is  finding  its  way  into  the  high  schools 
and  academies  as  well  as  holding  a  distinct  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  University  of  Maine.  Farmers'  institutes,  granges, 
pomological,  cattle,  poultry  and  other  societies  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  wide-awake  and  up-to-date  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment are  spreading  the  doctrine  which  contains  the  salva- 
tion of  the  farming  industry. 

Maine's  waterpowers  are  capable  of  developing  energy  equal 
to  that  of  34.000,000  men.  While  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
great  natural  gift  is  now  in  use,  yet  Maine  stands  third  among 
the  states  of  this  country  in  developed  water  power,  with  350,- 
000  horsepower  and  2,800  wheels.  Every  brook,  every  river 
even  the  tides  of  the  sea  are  capable  of  developing  power  which 
can  be  easily  and  economically  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  state  is  a  land  of  promise  for  the  user  of  small  power  units, 
for   if  he  does  not  find  his  raw  material,  help  and  power  to- 
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gether,  he  can  always  purchase  power  from  some  large  develop- 
ment where  material  and  help  are  abundant. 

There  is  a  savings  institution  for  every  3500  people  and  in 
these  institutions  there  is  $176.80  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  state.  There  is  a  church  steeple  for  every  400  souls 
and  30  denominations  from  which  to  choose  a  form  of  worship. 
In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  church  societies  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  maintain  edifices,  though  they  are  flourishing  and  will 
soon  own  church  homes. 

The  vast  wildernesses  of  Maine  are  in  themselves  a  vast 
source  of  wealth,  for  from  them  generation  after  generation  has 
taken  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  and  bark.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  lumberman  and  paper  maker  take  $40,000,000  from  this 
great  natural  storehouse  annually  and  yet  do  not  endanger  the 
supply  of  future  generations. 

Maine,  the  playground  of  the  nation,  entertains  niore  summer 
visitors  than  any  other  territory,  of  equal  area,  in  the  country, 
and  is  embracing  every  legitimate  facility  for  increasing  her 
prestige  as  a  recreation  ground.  Already  the  railroad,  auto- 
mobile, motor  boat,  steamer  and  sail  boat  have  been  enlisted  to 
combine  pleasure  with  transportation  to  Maine.  Improved  ser- 
vice at  hotels,  both  year-round  and  summer,  is  constantly 
attracting  a  better  class  of  guests.  Telephone,  telegraph  and 
rural  delivery  render  communication  with  the  outside  world 
convenient  and  continuous.  Bath  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  other  luxurious  appointments  of  the  hotels  and  cottages 
enable  visitors  to  be  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  in  their 
winter  establishments.  Qood  roads  are  a  standing  invitation 
to  the  motorist  and  horse  lover  to  journey  among  our  beautiful 
villages  and  farms  for  pleasure.  Yachting  meetings,  baseball, 
golf,  bowling  and  "other  sports  of  the  summer  season  furnish 
entertainment  among  the  colonies  where  the  cottagers  come 
early  in  the  spring  and  stay  until  late  in  the  fall. 

Maine  is  plentifully  supplied  with  bathing  beaches,  ranging 
from  the  magnificent  stretch  of  sand  as  hard  as  asphalt  at  Old 
Orchard  to  the  small  resorts  like  Crescent  Beach  in  Knox  county 
and  Bowery  Beach  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  Old  Orchard  has  been 
a  big  resort  for  lovers  of  surf  bathing  and  cool  ocean  breezes 
for  many  years  and  has  lost  none  of  its  charm  since  swept  by 
fire.  In  fact  the  new  Old  Orchard  is  much  more  attractive  in 
many  respects  than  was  the  old. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  is  Popham  Beach,  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast.  •  Its  development  has  not  been  as  extensive 
as  that  of  Old  Orchard,  but  doubtless  in  the  near  future  its 
beauties  will  be  better  appreciated.  All  along  the  coast  there 
are  smaller  beaches  which  offer  as  fine,  though  more  limited, 
bathing  facilities  as  do  Old  Orchard  and  Popham,  while  nearly 
every  mile  of  coast  line  contains  a  sandy  cove  or  little  beach 
among  the  rocks. 

Maine  property  used  wholly  for  recreation,  that  is,  summer 
cottages,  hotels,  club  houses  and  camps,  with  their  contents,  have 
a  cash  value  of  approximately  $50,000,000.  This  great  invest- 
ment, which  demands  little  in  the  way  of  municipal  improve- 
ment, pays  taxes  on  a  valuation  of  aout  $16,000,000.  Compen- 
sation for  this  low  valuation  lies  in  the  fact  that  whatever  taxes 
arc  paid,  are  very  largely  a  net  profit  to  the  townspeople.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  vast  extent  of  this  industry  and  its  rapid 
growth  will  grant  that  any  figures  relating  to  it  will  need 
revision  "upward"  each  year,  for,  great  as  it  is  today,  we  have 
only  seen  its  beginning. 

Leading  officials  of  transportation  companies  estimate  that 
the  average  yearly  income  from  summer  visitors  and  tourists  is 
$25,000,000.  This  great  sum  is  brought  into  Maine  and  spent 
freely,  in  many  instances  lavishly,  in  order  that  the  spenders 
may  be  well  housed,  fed  and  entertained;  and  the  sum  is  con- 
stantly growing  larger. 

Every  foot  of  shore  from  Kittery  to  Eastport  can  be  sold 
today  for  a  price  that  would  have  astounded  our  grandfathers. 
Every  island,  regardless  of  its  isolation  and  exposure  to  storm 
and  gale,  is  looked  upon  as  the  site  of  a  summer  home.  There 
is  hardly  a  lake  or  stream  among  our  inland  hills  and  valleys 
that  is  not  already  laying  claim  to  distinction  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. As  one  approaches  the  centers  of  population  the  cottages 
on  the  nearby  lakes  increase  in  number,  but  in  attractiveness  and 
ability  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  peace  and  health-giving  rest, 
they  are  not  superior  to  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  remote 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  great  northern  wilderness. 

What  is  comprehensively  designated  "summer  business"  in 
this  state  is  by  no  means  confined  to  cottages  and  hotels  built 
and  maintained  exclusively  for  the  summer  season.  Several  of 
the  best  hotels  in  the  state  do  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  with  automobilists  and  other  tourists  every  summer. 
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Many  such  visitors  pass  enjoyable  vacations  by  maintaining  a 
headquarters  at  a  first-class  hotel  and  making  excursions  into 
the  surrounding' country.  There  is  no  way  of  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  this  class  of  summer  business,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Farmers'  wives  who  felt  the  need  of  replenishing  the  family 
wardrobe,  painting  the  house  or  acquiring  a  desirable  timber 
lot,  soon  discovered  the  possibilities  in  the  summer  boarder. 
Thousands  of  such  thrifty  women  have  added  substantial  sums 
to  the  family  bank  account  in  this  way.  There  is  hardly  a  rural 
town  or  village  in  Maine  that  does  not  count  from  one  to  a  dozen 
summer  boarders  among  its  population  from  June  to  September. 
They  return  year  after  year  and  frequently  acquire  property  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Maine  is  indebted  to  the  summer  visitors  for  much  of  the 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  her  in  recent  years,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  vast  sums  of  money  brought  into  the  state,  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  new  faces,  new  blood  and  new  ideas  have  com- 
bined to  aid  in  an  industrial  awakening,  the  potentiality  of  which 
can  hardly  be  measured  at  this  time. 

Transportation  facilities  in  Maine  are  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  Steain  railroads  reach  hither  and  thither  'among  her 
manufacturing  centers  and  through  her  fertile  farming  districts 
for  2,17s  miles,  while  500  miles  of  electrically  operated  railways 
supplement  and  feed  the  great  steam  railroad  systems.  There 
are  four  miles  of  steam  railroad  and  a  mile  of  electric  road  for 
every  town,  city  and  plantation  in  the  state  and  more  is  pro- 
jected. Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  trunk  line  up  through 
the  north  country  to  St.  Francis.  Trolley  line  development  has 
just  begun. 

The  main  line  of  travel  through  this  state  is,  roughly,  east  and 
west,  and  is  composed  in  part  of  residents  who  according  to  the 
dictates  of  business  or  pleasure,  move  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  non-residents  who  come  to  Maine  to  tarry  for  a  season  and 
then  return  to  their  homes  in  other  states.  The  travel  throuj^h 
the  State  from  border  to  border  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively 
small.  No  figures  are  available  to  show,  accurately,  just  what 
proportion  of  the  travel  is  from  without  the  state  and  what 
springs  from  within  the  state.  This  much  is  certain,  however, 
the  un^ually  convenient  railroad  facilities  which  we  enjoy 
throughout  the  year  have  been  granted  to  ms  largely  through 
the  impetus  of  the  summer  tourist  travel  and  have  been  con- 
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tinued  because  business  originating  within  the  state  has  respond- 
ed readily  to  every  added  advantage. 

Ten  of  Maine's  sixteen  counties  are  on  tide  wMer  or  accessible 
to  ocean-going  vessels  by  means  of  navigable  rivers.  No  monop- 
oly can  ever  throttle  Maine's  transports^tion  facilities,  for  nature 
has  provided  the  state  with  a  means  of  defence  that  is  all- 
powerful.  Her  irregular  coast  line  is  a  succession  of  bays,  har- 
bors and  inlets,  which  invite  ocean  traffic  of  all  sorts. 

A  modern  good  roads  policy  under  the  direction  of  a  state 
department  and  materially  aided  by  state  funds  is  solving  the 
problem  of  transportation  for  the  farmer  who  lives  at  a  distance 
from  water  or  rail  facilities.  The  farmer  realizes  that  he  can 
haul  to  market  more  cheaply  over  good  roads  and  land  the 
products  in  the  market  in  better  condition,  than  he  can  when 
the  roads  are  poor.  Good  roads  have  also  done  away  with 
much  of  the  isolation  which  has  deterred  more  town  and  city 
bred  men  and  women  from  taking  up  farm  life  than  any  other 
feature  of  rural  existence.  "Mud  time"  is  a  bugbear  of  the 
past.  The  man  who  takes  a  Maine  farm  today  can  do  so  with 
the  assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  village  or  city 
every  day  in  the  year.  He  can  have  a  telephone  in  his  home  and 
in  many  localities  he  can  light  his  buildings  with  electricity. 

Automobiles  have  made  easily  accessible  the  isolated  places 
of  rural  Maine  which  were  formerly  several  days'  travel  from 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  In  addition  the  comfort  of  auto- 
mobile travel  over  even  the  roughest  roads,  is  far  superior  to 
that  afforded  by  the  bone-racking  stage.  Automobiles  also  ren- 
der those  who  travel  in  them  immune  from  the  dirt,  discomfort 
and  noise  of  railway  travel  as  well  as  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  time-table. 

The  rural  hostelries  of  Maine  enjoy  such  an  enviable  repu- 
tation that  automobile  tourists  unhesitatingly  undertake  long 
trips  which  keep  them  on  the  winding  roads  among  the  farms 
and  forests  for  weeks  at  a  time.  As  they  "live  off  the  country" 
within  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term,  the  income  of  the  farm- 
ers, mechanics  and  bonifaces  is  materially  augmented. 

Automobile  travel  is  very  sensitive  to  road  conditions,  increas- 
ing or  not  according  to  whether  the  main  travelled  ways  are 
being  improved  or  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Maine  r^ads  are 
always  in  good  condition  in  the  summer  time  and  consequently 
afford  splendid  opportunities  for  riding  and  driving  as  well  as 
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motoring.  This  is  true,  even  in  the  more  remote  regions  where 
dirt  roads  are  the  rule  and  macadam  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

Automobile  traffic  has  repeated  history  to  the  extent  that  its 
meteoric  rise  in  popularity  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  bicycle, 
and  with  the  automobile  has  come  the  garage,  which  offers  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics.  Every  large  town 
has  at  least  one  public  garage  and  in  cities  there  are  more  gar- 
ages than  livery  stables.  The  automobile  therefore  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  summer  business,  and,  incidentally  the  auto- 
mobile traffic  which  is  purely  summer  business,  has  done  much 
to  stimulate  the  business  of  making  repairs  and  selling  sundries. 

Motor  boats,  that  is,  small  pleasure  craft  propelled  by  gaso- 
lene power,  have  made  thousands  of  new  converts  to  Maine 
vacation  life,  for  her  2,000  miles  of  breeze-kissed  seashore,  1,500 
silvery  lakes  and  5,000  rippling  streams  constitute  a  paradise 
for  aquatic  sport  of  any  sort.  In  other  years  the  owner  of  a 
power-driven  yacht  capable  of  negotiating  port  to  port  voyages 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  at  least  a  millionaire;  Now  any 
mechanic  can  own  and  drive  a  boat  capable  of  running  from 
Boston  to  Portland  in  perfect  safety.  The  number  of  vacation- 
ists who  pass  their  period  of  rest  cruising  along  the  coast  and 
up  Maine's  navigable  rivers  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  summer  steamboat  service  among  the  islands  along  the 
Maine  coast  is  many  times  more  extensive  than  it  would  be  if 
there  were  no  summer  cottagers  or  tourists.  No  other  section 
of  the  Atlantic  is  so  well  served  as  to  water  traffic  as  is  the 
coast  of  Maine  from  May  until  October.  The  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world  unfolds  to  the  eye  of  the  tourist  on  board 
these  steamers,  which  go  60  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  state 
on  the  Penobscot,  and  nearly  an  equal  distance  in  the  Kennebec 
to  Augusta.  Summer  sails  among  the  islands  of  Casco,  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  bays  are  a  succession  of  delightful 
vistas  without  parallel  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Small  steamers 
also  ply  our  larger  lakes  and  afford  hundreds  of  charming  trips 
which  vie  with  the  best  Switzerland  boasts.  Moosehead  and 
Sebago  are  especially  popular  on  this  account.  A  river  trip 
which  is  unique  is  that  up  the  Songo  from  Sebago  lake.  Motor 
boats  are  more  numerous  on  some  of  the  lakes  than  row  boats 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

As  a  hunters  and  aneler's  paradise  Maine  is  pre-eminent  on 
this  continent.    No  other  woods  are  so  full  of  game  and  no 
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Other  waters  so  teeming  with  fish.  The  wealth,  society  and 
wisdom  of  the  land  come  to  Maine  each  season  and  recuperate 
from  the  strenuous  demands  of  winter  activities.  Their  com- 
ing has  done  much  for  rural  Maine,  socially  and  financially. 
So  great  has  this  annual  influx  become  that  it  has  been  said 
that  if  we  followed  the  English  system  of  taking  the  census, 
counting  every  individual  where  found,  and  took  the  census  in 
August,  Maine  would  be  entitled  to  seven  congressmen.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  number  of  summer  visitors  is  growing  no 
more  rapidly  than  will  the  permanent  population,  once  Maine's 
advantages  are  realized. 

Maiile  fishing  lures  the  great  anglers  of  the  country  to  its 
lakes  and  streams  every  year.  Wise  protective  laws  prevent 
the  fish  from  being  exterminated,  or  their  number  from  being 
appreciably  reduced,  so  that  the  sport  does  not  suflFer  as  the 
number  of  anglers  increases.  Some  of  the  finest  cottages  and 
camps  in  the  state  are  occupied  only  during  the  best  of  the  fish- 
ing season.  Hatcheries  at  strategic  points  keep  the  ponds  well 
stocked  with  young  fish,  so  that  some  of  the  lakes  fished  the 
most  persistently  continue  to  offer  the  best  sport.  Lake  Au- 
burn in  Androscoggin  county,  is  an  example  of  these  conditions. 

The  fish  and  game  resources  of  the  state  are  among  the  great- 
est assets  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man  who  caters 
to  tourist  guests.  The  visitors  bent  on  sport  are  the  first  to 
come  in  spring,  when  the  ice  "goes  out"  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
last  to  go  in  the  fall,  when  the  law  closes  on  the  big  game  season. 
Within  a  few  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  keeping 
"open  house"  at  one  or  two  of  the  hotels  throughout  the  winter, 
in  order  that  Maine's  beautiful  Avinter  season  may  be  enjoyed 
also.  Snow-shoeing,  skiing,  skating,  sleighing,  winter  photo- 
raphy,  etc.,  oflfer  a  continuous  round  of  pleasures  for  those  who 
tarry  with  us  throughout  the  year. 
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This  directory  has  been  prepared  to  supply  a  demand  that  has 
existed  for  many  years,  both  from  within  and  from  outside  the 
State,  for  information  relative  to  the  location  and  extent  of  our 
manufacturing  industries.  Most  of  the  information  was  col- 
lected by  special  agents  who  canvassed  the  State  during  the 
latter  part  of  1909. 

A  directory  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  incomplete  for  the 
reason  that  changes  are  continually  being  made  both  in  location 
of  business  and  numbers  employed.  Some  of  our  industries 
have  periods  of  depression  which  necessitates  a  reduction  of 
the  number  employed.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  granite, 
canning  and  ship-building  industries  and  for  this  reason  the 
number  of  employes  given  represents  the  industries  when  in 
full  operation. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  have  arranged  the  matter 
alphabetically  by  counties  and  towns,  with  the  different  indus- 
tries similarly  arranged  in  each  town,  in  each  case  giving  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  class  of  goods  made,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  specified  as  to  sex. 

In  connection  with  the  directory,  we  have  prepared  sketches 
of  the  principal  industries  showing  their  origin,  development 
and  present  standing. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of 
any  state  or  nation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  this,  our  leading  indus- 
try, will  be  full  of  interest.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State, 
but  few  statistical  facts  were  recorded,  for  that  was  before  the 
advent  of  bureaus  of  statistics  which  in  recent  years  are  doing 
such  signal  service  to  the  world. 
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Upon  the  general  conditions  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Maine,  as  a  district  of  Massachusetts  and  for  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  Greenleaf's  Survey  of 
Maine,  edition  of  1829,  throws  some  light.  In  his  general 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Greenleaf  says : 

"The  vast  quantities  of  valuable  timber  with  which  the  forests 
of  Maine  abounded,  during  the  early  period  of  its  settlement, 
and  the  multitudes  of  fish  of  every  kind,  with  which  its  rivers, 
and  the  bays  and  sea  in  its  vicinity  were  stocked,  yielded  so 
speedy,  and  often  large,  returns  to  the  enterprise  and  labor  of 
those  who  were  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  subsistence,  that  a 
comparatively  few  were  satisfied  to  wait  the  slower,  though 
more  certain  and  permanent,  returns  from  the  clearing  of  the 
forest  and  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  agriculture  was  hardly  thought 
of,  as  of  much  importance,  by  a  large  proportion  of  its  early 
inhabitants;  and  it  has,  to  the  present  day,  formed  but  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  many  in  the  new  settlements,  even  of 
those  whose  ultimate  views  are  to  that  pursuit  as  their  perma- 
nent occupation. 

*'The  consequence  of  this  has  -been,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  some  degree  in  all, 
an  inattention  to  the  riches  of  the  soil,  a  slight  and  superficial 
mode  of  cultivation,  temporary  expedients,  and  want  of  economy 
and  judicious  enterprise  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which 
have  tended  to  produce  an  unfavorable  impression  with  regard 
to  the  productive  ability  of  the  soil,  and  in  a  measure  to  dis- 
courage efforts  for  eliciting  the  solid  advantages,  which  its 
extensive  and  judicious  cultivation  will  abundantly  afford." 

In  1820,  the  legislature  ordered  inventories  of  the  property, 
crops  raised,  etc.,  to  be  returned  from  every  town  in  the  State 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  valuation  upon  which  to  assess  the  state 
tax.  These  returns  showed  an  average  product  of  16  bushels 
per  acre  of  grain,  consisting  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
rye,  and  about  four-fifths  of  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Greenleaf  says: 

"Any  one  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
land  in  Maine,  must  at  once  perceive  that  this  statement  is  in 
general  far  below  the  truth;  or  that  it  exhibits  proof  of  very 
extensive  habits  of  bad  husbandry;  or  is  the  estimate  of  the 
worst  seasons  and  worst  husbandry;  which  last  is  believed  to 
be  generally  nearer  the  fact." 
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But  a  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  what  it  might 
be  made  to  produce  was  not  then  lacking,  for  Mr.  Greenleaf 
further  states  that  "the  fertility  of  the  sgil  is  in  general  equal 
to  that  of  any  part  of  the  northern  states,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent — that  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Aroostook 
and  St.  John,  is  considered  far  superior,  unless  it  may  be  some 
portions  of  comparatively  small  extent;  but  the  fertility  is  to 
be  fairly  estimated  only  when  the  mode  of  culture  is  ascertained. 
*  *  *  But  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  judicious  cul- 
tivation, which  of  late  years  are  much  on  the  increase.  Wher- 
ever these  have  been  adopted,  they  have  been  successful,  and 
the  crops  have  been  sufficient,  abundantly  to  reward  and  encour- 
age the  cultivator.  The  crops  of  Indian  com,  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  different  seasons,  have  varied  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre;  in  some  instances  80  bushels;  wheat  from  15 
to  40 ;  rye  rather  more ;  hay  from  i  J4  to  3  tons — other  products 
in  proportion." 

In  1829,  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  were  given  as 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes, 
flax,  hops,  etc.  At  the  present  time,  flax  and  hops  are  unknown 
as  field  crops,  and  rye  nearly  so.  Buckwheat  has  been  added 
and  now  takes  second  rank  among  the  grain  crops,  being  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  oat  crop. 

To  show  the  improvement  of  the  present  modes  of  farming 
over  the  "slight  and  superficial  mode  of  cultivation"  in  vogue 
during  the  years  prior  to  and  immediately  following  the  admis- 
sion of  Maine  into  the  Union,  when  the  average  com  and  other 
grain  crops  of  the  State  was  only  16  bushels  per  acre,  we  here 
present  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  ten  years,  1898  to 
1907  inclusive,  of  the  different  grains  produced  in  the  State,  as 
follows:  corn,  35.1  bushels;  wheat,  23.4  bushels;  oats,  37.1 
bushels;  buckwheat,  28.9  bushels;  barley,  29.1  bushels;  being 
an  average  for  the  five  cereals  of  30.7  bushels ;  while  the  aver- 
age hay  crop  for  the  same  time  was  1.2  tons  per  acre.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  the  average  yield  of  our  grain  crops  of 
92  per  cent  over  the  early  days,  and  50  per  cent  increase  on  the 
hay  crop. 

Since  Maine  became  a  State,  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  agricultural  conditions,  both  in  methods  and  thoroughness  of 
cultivation  and  in  the  leading  crops  produced.  In  the  early 
writings  apples  were  not  mentioned  as  an  article  of  merchandise. 
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except  in  the  form  of  dried  fruit  or  cider,  for  practically  all  our 
orchards  then  produced  only  the  natural  fruit;  The  apple  indus- 
try has  been  completely  revolutionized.  At  the  present  time  the 
State  contains  over  4,000,000  apple  trees,  for  the  most  part 
grafted  fruit  of  the  best  commercial  varieties.  Maine  apples 
are  now  sold  largely  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  and 
some  years  over  half  a  million  barrels  of  the  crop  have  been 
shipped  to  European  markets. 

Potatoes  were  easily  raised  in  the  early  days  but  they  had 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  What  were  not  used  for  table 
purposes  were  mostly  fed  to  swine.  Within  a  score  of  years 
the  raising  of  potatoes  in  the  State  has  been  developed  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  from  an  average  crop  of  about  5,000,000 
bushels,  to  an  average  for  the  last  five  years  of  over  22,000,000 
bushels ;  and  from  a  yield  of  about  100  bushels  per  acre  to  an 
average  for  the  last  five  years  of  196  bushels  per  acre,  and, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  based  on  the  average  price  on  December  ist  of 
each  year,  the  crop  of  the  State  in  recent  years  has  had  an 
average  annual  farm  value  of  $10,000,000. 

Corn  is  another  crop  that  has  shown  great  changes,  while 
formerly  the  crop  was  wholly  of  the  flint  variety,  grown  for  the 
ripened  corn,  at  the  present  time  nearly  one-half  the  corn  area 
of  the  State  is  devoted  to  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes,  while 
no  inconsiderable  amount  is  cut  green  for  the  silo. 

In  other  grains,  oats  and.  buckwheat  show  large  gains  over 
forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  while  wheat  and  barley  show  a  large 
fall  off  in  production. 

In  1820,  the  figures  returned  by  the  several  towns,  to  the  leg- 
islature showed  that  the  State  was  then  producing  933,565  bush- 
els of  grain,  including  Indian  corn,  being  an  amount  equivalent 
to  3.1  bushels  per  inhabitant;  while  the  government  estimates 
for  1907  show  that  the  amount  then  produced  was  5,788,000 
bushels  or  8.1  bushels  per  inhabitant.  In  the  matter  of  hay.  the 
crop  returned  in  1820  averaged  four-fifths  of  a  ton  per  inhabi- 
tant while  the  crop  of  1907  amounted  to  nearly  3  tons  per  inhab- 
itant. We  have  no  figures  for  the  early  potato  crops,  but  from 
1899  to  1909  the  yield  has  increased  from  14  bushels  to  40  bush- 
els per  inhabitant. 

In  market  gardening,  including  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 
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there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  recent  years  and  the 
industry  now  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $1,500,000  annually. 
The  change  in  work  animals,  from  oxen  to  horses,  has  been 
very  great.  In  1820,  there  were  17,849  horses  and  48,244  oxen 
in  the  State ;  in  1850,  there  were  41,721  horses  and  83,893  oxen  r 
in  i860,  there  were  60,637  horses  and  79,792  oxen;  in  1870, 
there  were  71,514  horses  and  60,530  oxen;  in  1880,  there  were 
87,848  horses  and  43,049  oxen;  in  1890,  there  were  109,156 
horses  and  33,105  oxen;  in  1900,  there  were  128,666  horses  and 
7,897  oxen;  and  in  1909,  there  were  122,336  horses  and  7,328 
oxen ;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  usually  keeping  pace 
with  the  fall  off  in  the  number  of  oxen. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  there  were  no  butter,  cheese 
or  condensed  milk  factories,  or  creameries  of  any  kind.  Butter 
and  cheese  were  invariably  made  on  the  farm,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  milk  and  cream  produced 
goes  to  the  factories.  At  the  prices  prevailing  ten  years  ago, 
the  value  of  dairy  products  of  the  State  was  $10,184,142,  of 
which  amount  $2,001,798  was  the  product  of  the  factories  and 
$8,182,344  the  product  of  the  farms.  The  estimated  value  of 
dairy  products  consumed  on  the  farms  was  $2,561,239,  while 
the  value  of  $7,622,903  was  sold  to  nonproducers  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  this  and  other  states. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  change  in  farm  implements, 
means  of  transportation,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  conveniences 
of  farm  conditions  during  the  ninety  years  of  the  life  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  In  1820,  a  considerable  area  of  what  is  now 
under  cultivation  was  an  bncleared  wilderness.  Farm  imple- 
ments were  of  the  crudest  sort.  Hoes  and  forks  were  ham- 
mered out  by  the  village  blacksmith  and  the  handles  made  of  a 
sapling  from  the  forest  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Plows  were 
of  a  primitive  pattern,  and  harrows  were  usually  made  of  a 
section  of  a  branched  tree  top,  and  filled  with  spike  teeth  made 
at  the  same  shop  which  produced  the  hoe  and  fork. 

The  grain  was  sown  by  hand,  cut  with  a  sickle,  pounded  out 
with  a  flail  and  winnowed  in  the  wind.  Hay  was  cut  with  a 
hand  scythe  which,  when  new,  required  a  half  day  to  grind  it 
to  an  edge,  gathered  with  a  hand  rake  and  pitched  by  main 
strength  to  the  top  of  the  mow.  In  short,  farm  machinery  and 
improved  implements  had  then  been  scarcely  thought  of.     The 
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buildingf  of  railroads  was  in  the  future,  and  electric  roads  were 
not  yet  the  dream  of  the  inventor.  Such  products  as  were  to 
be  sold  had  to  be  hauled  over  poor  roads  and  shipped  to  market 
in  sailing  vessels. 

Nor  was  the  lot  of  the  housewife  any  more  encouraging.  The 
cooking  was  all  done  over  an  open  fire  and  the  baking  largely 
done  in  a  brick  oven.  The  clothing  and  bedding  were  prepared 
in  the  home  from  the  flax  raised  in  the  field  and  the  wool  from 
the  sheep,  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  coloring,  cutting  and 
making  being  all  done  by  hand,  as  this  was  long  before  Elias 
Howe  had  thought  out  the  intricacies  of  the  sewing  machine. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  where  the  different  field  crops 
yield  so  high  per  acre  as  in  Maine,  the  only  exception  to  this 
being  hay.  With  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  with 
machinery  for  nearly  every  kind  of  farm  work,  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  State  are  becoming  more  valuable  and  important 
year  by  year. 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

It  was  about  seventy-fivie  years  ago  that  the  first  shoe  factory 
of  which  we  have  any  record  in  this  State  commenced  opera- 
tions. Up  to  that  time  most  of  the  footwear  had  been  made  by 
local  shoemakers,  and  it  was  several  years  later  before  our 
people  generally  purchased  the  factory  product  instead  of  hav- 
ing their  feet  measured  for  their  boots  and  shoes. 

Although  Auburn  has  been  the  leading  town  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  and  now  gives  employment  to  three- 
eighths  of  the  shoe  workers  in  the  State,  the  industry  did  not 
originate  there.  The  first  factory  of  which  we  have  a  record 
was  started  in  New  Gloucester  in  1844  by  A.  P.  White,  who  at 
first  employed  17  hands.  He  moved  to  Auburn  in  1856.  In 
1848,  John  F.  Cobb  started  a  factory  at  North  Auburn,  at  which 
time  the  two  factories  gave  employment  to  38  hands.  Mr. 
Cobb  moved  to  Auburn  in  1856,  shortly  before  Mr.  White. 

In  1854,  Ara  Ciishman  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes  at 
West  Minot.  This  third  shop  increased  thfe  number  of  factory 
shoe  workers  in  the  State  to  60,  and  by  i860  the  number  em- 
ployed had  reached  no.  Mr.  Cushman  moved  to  Auburn  in 
1862.  Thus  a  nucleus  of  the  industry  was  formed  in  Auburn, 
about  which  other  shops  have  been  built  until  iiow  the  city  con- 
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tains  9  shoe  factories,  giving  employment  to  a  little  over  3,000 
hands.  The  adjoining  city  of  Lewiston  has  one  shop,  employ- 
ing 250  hands,  while  Mechanic  Falls  has  one  which  gives  em- 
ployment to.  90  hands>  making  3,445  employed  in  Androscoggin 
county. 

Cumberland  county  has  five  factories  in  operation,  two  each 
in  Freeport  and  Portland  and  one  in  Yarmouth.  These  furnish 
employment  to  750  hands.  Iti  Franklin  county  New  Sharon 
and  Wilton  have  one  factory  each  where  146  hands  are  at  work. 

In  Kennebec  county  there  are  four  factories  in  operation,  one 
in  Augusta,  two  in  Gardiner  and  one  in  Hallowell.  They  give 
employment  to  1,260  hands.  The  one  factory  in  Warren  in 
Knox  county  employs  no  hands,  and  405  are  employed  at  the 
factory  in  Norway,  the  only  one  in  Oxford  county. 

In  Penobscot  county  a  new  company  is  just  starting  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes  in  Bangor  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  in 
the  same  business.  They  will  employ  200  hands.  In  Sagada- 
hoc county,  one  factory  in  Richmond  gives  employment  to  45 
hands,  and  Somerset  county,  with  one  factory  each  in  Norridge- 
wock  and  Skowhegan,  gives  emplo)mient  to  310  workmen. 

Waldo  county  has  one  factory  located  in  Belfast  where  325 
hands  are  employed,  and  Calais  in  Washington  county  has  two 
where  235  are  at  work.  In  York  county  the  principal  shoe  fac- 
tories are  in  Sanford  (Springvale  post  office)  and  South  Ber- 
wick, one  each,  although  there  is  a  small  concern  in  North  Ber- 
wick, also  a  small  factory  in  Acton  where  stitching  only  is  done, 
and  another  in  Kennebunk  where  counters  are  made.     The  total 

number  of  hands  employed  in  the  county  is  808. 

The  census  of  1905  gave  the  number  of  shoe  factories  in  the 
State  at  50,  giving  employment  to  3,942  men,  1,791  women,  and 
42  children,  a  total  of  5,775.  Our  present  returns  show  37  fac- 
tories, giving  employment  to  5,488  males  and  2,251  females,  a 
total  of  8,039.  While  the  number  of  factories  has  fallen  oflf 
25  per  cent,  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  increased  39  per 
cent.  The  tendency  has  been  to  larger  factories  which  can 
undoubtedly  be  worked  more  economically  than  smaller  ones, 
and  so  far  as  the  present  business  is  concerned  it  seems  to  be 
on  a  solid  financial  basis. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fall  off  in  the  number  of  fac- 
tories.    Practically  every  city  and  large  town  has,  sooner  or 
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later,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  locate  this  industry  within  their 
borders.  Factory  buildings  have  been  erected  and  exemption 
from  taxation  offered  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  new  business 
Started,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  manufacturers  have  proved 
irresponsible  and  dropped  out,  leaving  the  factory  unoccupied. 
Experience  has  been  a  good  teacher  and  the  State  seems  now 
to  be  well  rid  of  the  tramp  shoe  manufacturer. 

The  business  is  firmly  established  and  is  one  of  our  very 
important  industries.  The  value  of  the  product  in  1905  was 
over  $12,000,000,  ranking  fifth  among  the  manufactures  of  the 
State,  being  exceeded  only  by  pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  cotton 
goods  and  woolen  goods. 

BRICK    MAKING. 

Doubtless  the  manufacture  of  bricks  commenced  in  a  small 
way  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  they  were  used 
principally  in  the  building  of  chimneys  in  the  better  class  of 
houses  which  succeeded  the  log  cabin,  with  its  rock  fireplace  and 
"cat  and  clay"  chimney,  of  the  pioneer  settlers. 

So  far  as  available  records  show,  the  export  of  bricks  of  an> 
considerable  amount  was  developed  somewhere  between  1760 
and  1770,  when  Boston  began  importing  from  this  State  for 
building  purposes.  The  first  yards  of  importance  were  estab- 
lished on  the  Sheepscot  and  Damariscotta  rivers,  at  Bowdoin- 
ham  and  Hallowell  on  the  Kennebec,  at  Bangor  and  Brewer  on 
the  Penobscot  and  at  Portland. 

By  1800,  the  number  of  brickyards  had  increased  to  30,  giv- 
ing employment  to  90  men,  and  were  manufacturing  4,500,00a 
bricks,  of  which  amount  about  4,000,000  were  shipped  to  Boston. 

Bricks  were  formerly  moulded  by  hand,  but  in  1835  the  Hobbs 
brick  machine  was  introduced  and  was  finally  used  in  all  the 
yards  in  the  State,  a  machine  which  increased  the  output  of  the 
yards  to  nearly  double  their  former  capacity  per  man. 

In  1855,  there  were  about  500  brickmakers  employed  in  the 
State  and  the  output  was  50,000,000.  About  40,000,000  of  these 
were  exported,  Boston  taking  the  larger  share,  though  New 
Bedford  and  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  took  a  share. 

About  this  time  a  trade  sprung  up  with  Newfoundland  and 
many  millions  of  bricks  were  shipped  to  Saint  John  parties. 
The  general  result  of  this  trade  was  long  time  credit,  failure 
and  ruin  to  many  Maine  brickmakers. 
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During  the  Civil  War  the  output  fell  off  to  the  lowest  point 
for  half  a  century,  but  immediately  on  the  return  of  peace,  the 
industry  took  on  a  big  boom,  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  and 
large  demand  from  Boston.  By  1870,  the  number  of  yards 
showed  a  fall  off,  but  they  were  producing  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  bricks  than  in  i860,  about  10,000,000  were  being  used  in 
the  State  and  50,000,000  exported  annually. 

In  1885,  there  were  96  brickyards  in  operation  in  the  State, 
giving  employment  to  609  hands  and  producing  93,000,000 
bricks,  of  which  50,000,000  were  exported.  In  1897,  there  were 
produced  in  the  State  about  55,000,000  bricks  in  53  yards  where 
507  hands  were  employed.  About  one-half  of  the  product  was 
exported. 

In  1905,  there  were  66  brickyards  reported  in  operation,'  where 
330  hands  were  employed,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  $420,- 
III.  According  to  returns  made  to  this  office  for  1909,  there 
were  45  yards  in  operation  giving  employment  to  630  hands, 
which  would  be  a  force  sufficient,  with  the  improved  machinery 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  to  produce  about  100,000,000  bricks 
annually. 

The  distribution  of  the  industry  by  counties,  at  the  present 
time,  is  as  follows:  Androscoggin  county,  7  yards  employing 
68  hands;  Aroostook,  3  yards  with  21  hands;  Cumberland,  4 
yards  with  80  hands;  Hancock,  5  yards  with  28  hands;  Ken- 
nebec, 2  yards  with  25  hands;  Knox,  i  yard  with  80  hands; 
Lincoln,  2  yards  with  10  hands;  Penobscot,  5  yards  with  97 
hands;  Piscataquis,  2  yards  with  12  hands;  Sagadahoc,  2  yards 
with  10  hands;  Somerset,  2  yards  with  19  hands;  Washington, 
I  yard  with  7  hands;  and  York,  9  yards  with  173  hands. 

There  have  been  great  improvements  in  brick  making  ma- 
chines. Where  formerly,  an  expert  brickmaker  might  mould 
"by  hand  3,000  bricks  a  day,  machines  at  the  present  time  can 
easily  turn  out  75,000.  Up  to  about  1874,  each  mould  as  it 
was  filled  was  carried  separately  to  the  yard  and  dumped  out  to 
dry,  but  at  that  time  the  truck,  which  would  hold  five  moulds, 
was  devised  and  went  into  general  use.  This  simple  appliance 
increased  the  moulding  capacity  per  man  from  3,000  to  5,000 
-per  day. 
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Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  tools 
used  about  the  yard.  Among  these  were  the  shave  for  cutting- 
the  clay  in  the  hill,  rendering  it  capable  of  quicker  drying  and 
more  easy  handling,  and  the  brick  edger,  designed  to  turn  the 
bricks  upon  edge,  for  more  perfect  drying,  after  they  had  lain 
flat  upon  the  yard  half  a  day  or  more.  Improved  methods  of 
burning  have  also  been  brought  into  use  which  has  increased 
the  percentage  of  salable  bricks. 

This  industry  has  seen  great  fluctuations.  After  the  great 
fire  in  Boston  in  1872,  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply  and 
the  price  went  up  to  $22.00  per  1,000.  Work  was  immediately 
rushed  in  all  the  yards  and  the  price  soon  fell  to  $6.50  per  1,000. 
At  other  times  various  causes  have  either  rendered  the  business 
extremely  profitable  or  reduced  the  profits  almost  to  the  dis- 
appearing point.  But  on  the  whole  brickmaking  has  been  a 
good  business  for  the  State,  and  at  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  as  many  men  at  work  as  at  any  time  during  its  history,, 
and  the  prices  received  for  the  manufactured  article  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  raw  material,  clay  and  sand,  is  found  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  and  convenient  to  lines  of  transporta- 
tion, both  by  water  and  rail,  and  the  prospect  is  good  that  brick- 
making  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the  considerable  industries 
of  the  State. 

CORN   CANNING. 

The  canning  of  sweet  corn  occupies  an  important  place  among 
the  industries  which  go  to  make  up  the  material  prosperity  of 
our  State,  and  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  Maine  in  recent 
years  has  stood  third  in  the  value  of  the  pack,  being  exceeded 
only  by  New  York  and  Illinois. 

An  investigation  of  this  industry,  made  by  this  department 
in  1900,  showed  68  corn  canning  establishments  then  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  total  pack  of  22,100,000  cans,  valued  at  $i,5iQr 
374.45.  Returns  made  to  this  department  the  present  year  show 
that  95  factories  were  in  operation  during  the  packing  season. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmers  were  receiving  $1.50  per  100 
pounds  of  corn  as  cut  from  the  cob.  The  price  was  later  raised 
to  $2.00,  and  the  present  year  contracts  have  been  made  at  the 
rate  of  $2.25  per  100  pounds. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  our  com  pack  is  put  up  in  the  seven 
counties  of  Androscoggin,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Kennebec,, 
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Oxford,  Penobscot  and  Somerset,  while  a  few  factories  are 
located  in  Knox,  Piscataquis,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo  and  York.  No 
com  canning  factories  are  reported  from  the  counties  of  Aroos- 
took, Hancock,  Lincoln  or  Washington. 

About  one-half  the  number  of  factories  put  up  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  addition  to  com,  while  half  a  dozen  others  which  we 
have  included  in  the  list  omit  com  altogether  in  their  pack. 

Experiments,  with  a  view  of  preserving  sweet  com  in  her- 
metically sealed  cans,  were  commenced  near  Portland,  Maine* 
about  1840,  and  in  1842  a  piece  of  com  was  planted  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  At  first  the  whole  ears  were  cooked  and  the 
com  sealed  up  on  the  cob,  but  this  proved  too  bulky,  and  a  fork 
was  devised  by  which  the  corn  was  torn  from  the  cob.  Later 
a  knife  was  used  by  hand  to  cut  off  the  com. 

From  these  crude  beginnings,  one  improvement  after  another 
has  been  made,  until  now  the  work,  after  the  com  comes  from 
the  buskers,  is  nearly  all  done  by  machinery,  and  to  such  per- 
fection has  this  been  brought  that  some  of  the  machines  seem 
almost  to  possess  human  intelligence. 

This  industry  gives  employment  to  about  7,000  hands  for  a 
brief  period,  lasting  generally  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Nearly 
one-third  are  females. 

In  1899,  a  little  over  11,000  acres  were  planted  to  sweet  com 
in  the  State,  and  the  increased  number  of  canneries  would  indi- 
cate a  material  increase  in  the  acreage.  Many  farmers  make 
this  a  leading  crop  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  line. 

We  here  present  a  list  of  loi  canning  factories  in  Maine  as 
indicated  by  our  returns,  the  pack  of  95  of  which  is  made  up 
either  wholly  or  partially  of  sweet  Com. 

Burnham  and  Morrill  Company. — Factories  at  Aubum, 
Minot,  Bridgton,  Harrison,  Portland,  Farmington,  Strong, 
Denmark,  Dixfield,  South  Paris,  West  Paris  and  Norridgewock. 

Portland  Packing  Company. — Factories  at  Albion,  Oakland, 
Winthrop,  Buckfield,  Canton,  Rumford,  Dexter,  Newport,  Fox- 
croft,  Anson,  Fairfield,  Skowhegan,  Brooks  and  Unity. 

Femald,  Keene  and  True  Company. — -Factories  at  Lisbon, 
Poland,  Turner,  Oxford,  Woodstock  and  Comish.       • 

Twitchell-Champlin  Company. — Factories  at  Greene,  Port- 
land, New  Sharon  and  Hiram. 

H.  L.  Forhan. — Factories  at  Gorham,  Gray,  Naples,  Portland 
and  Raymond. 
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F.  H.  Webb  Company. — Factories  at  Leeds,  Readfield,  Bethel 
and  Norway. 

Minot  Packing  Company. — Factories  at  Mechanic  Falls, 
Minot  and  Hartford. 

Monmouth  Canning  Company. — Factories  at  Gardiner,  Mon- 
mouth and  Union. 

E.  S.  Dingley  and  Company. — Factories  at  Farmington  Falls 
and  West  Farmington. 

Thomdike  and  Hix. — Factories  at  Camden,  Rockland  and 
Union. 

United  Packers. — Factories  at  New  Gloucester  and  Turner. 

Northern  Maine  Packing  Company. — Factories  at  Corinna, 
Corinth,  Pittsfield  and  Solon. 

W.  S.  Wells. — Factories  at  Anson  and  New  Portland. 

Snow  Flake  Canning  Company. — Factories  at  Fryeburg  and 
Saint  Albans. 

F.  F.  Noyes. — Factories  at  Wilton  and  Cafmel. 
J.  H.  Ingersoll  and  Son. — Factory  at  Auburn. 
Banner  Packing  Company. — Factory  at  Mechanic  Falls. 
Nathan  Bailey. — Factory  at  Minot. 

R.  A.  Keene. — Factory  at  Poland. 

Edwin  A.  Stover. — Factory  at  Poland. 

L.  G.  Bailey. — Factory  at  Turner. 

J.  N.  Eastman. — Factory  at  Casco. 

H.  M.  Rowe. — Factory  at  Casco. 

Boothby  and  Tucker. — Factory  at  Gorham. 

H.  M.  Stone. — Factory  at  Otisfield. 

Carville,  Thomas  and  Dakin. — Factory  at  Chesterville. 

W.  A.  Marble  and  Company. — Factory  at  Farmington. 

E.  R.  Weathern  and  Son. — Factory  at  Farmington. 

Henry  Oliver. — Factory  at  Industry. 

J.  W.  Pratt. — Factory  at  Industry. 

Saco  Valley  Canning  Company. — Factory  at  Jay. 

Frank  Hutchings. — Factory  at  Kingfield. 

J.  E.  Hiscock. — Factory  at  Wilton. 

Marble  and  Dingley. — Factory  at  Wilton. 

E.  H.  Lawry. — Factory  at  Friendship. 

L.  P.  True. — Factory  at  Hope. 

H.  C.  Baxter  and  Brother. — Factory  at  Fryeburg. 

Hiram  Cooperative  Canning  Association. — Factory  at  Hiram. 
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Dorman-Huxford  Packing  Company. — Factory  at  Carmel. 

F.  H.  Hayes. — Factory  at  Dexter. 

Pine  Grove  Packing  Company. — Factory  at  Bowdoinham. 
Seiger  Brothers. — Factory  at  Bowdoinham. 

G.  N.  Ingles. — Factory  at  Anson. 

F.  W.  Wells. — Factory  at  Embden. 

G.  S.  &  F.  E.  Jewett. — Factory  at  Fairfield. 
George  S.  Jewett. — Factory  at  Norridgewock. 
W.  E.  Beal. — Factory  at  Skowhegan. 

Carll  Brothers. — Factory  at  Waterboro. 

COTTON    GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Maine  was  begun  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  the  pioneer  mills  was  estab- 
lished in  Brunswick  in  1809,  another  at  Wilton  in  1810,  and  a 
third  in  Gardiner  in  181 1.  According  to  the  census  figures  of 
1810,  there  were  811,912  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in 
Maine  within  the  census  year,  but  whether  this  was  al^  factory 
product  is  not  made  clear.  There  were  780  spindles  reported, 
but  a  part  of  them  may  have  been  woolen  spindles,  as  the  John 
Mayall  woolen  factory  is  claimed  to  have  been  running  in  Lis- 
bon previous  to  that  time.  Woolen  and  mixed  goods  were  then 
practically  all  made  on  hand  looms  in  the  homes  of  our  farmers. 

In  1820,  returns  made  to  the  legislative  show  that  there  were 
nine  cotton  and  woolen  factories  in  Maine,  but  it  is  probable 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  woolen  mills.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that  there  were  then  six 
small  woolen  mills  in  the  State.  The  capital  invested  was  small, 
only  $11,000  for  the  nine  mills.  Two  were  located  in  Cum- 
berland county,  with  $3,000  capital;  i  in  Hancock,  with  $1,000; 
2  in  Kennebec,  with  $3,000;  2  in  Lincoln,  with  $2,000;  and  2 
in  York,  with  $2,000.  In  these  early  figures  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  segregate  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  or  the  hand  made 
and  factory  products. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  cotton  manufacturing  in  Maine  had 
a  very  humble  origin  and  that  its  early  growth  was  slow.  To 
show  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  industry  in  its  early  days 
we  here  give  some  facts,  as  gleaned  from  Wheeler's  History  of 
Brunswick,  Topsham  and  Harpswell,  in  the  development  of  the 
plant  now  known  as  the  Cabot  mill. 
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The  first  factory  was  established  by  the  Brunswick  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  incorporated  March  4, 
1809.  Cotton  yam  was  made,  which-  was  shipped  to  other 
mills  to  be  made  into  cloth.  The  mill  did-  riot  prove  a  success 
and  it  is  said  that  the  stockholders  lost  all  their  capital. 

The  second  mill  was  that  of  the  Maine  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Factory  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  October,  18 12. 
This  company  erected  a  wooden  mill  and  also  bought  the  build- 
ing of  the  Brunswick  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
they  used  for  a  storehouse.  In  1820,  there  were  1,248  cotton 
spindles  and  240  woolen  spindles  in  full  operation,  also  9  woolen 
looms,  and  carding  and  fulling  machines  in  proportion.  About 
100  operatives  were  employed  and  100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
turned  off  annually,  but  the  amount  of  woolen  goods  produced 
is  not  given.  Both  the  factory  and  storehouse  were  burned  in 
1825.  Soon  after  the  fire,  a  mill  for  carding  wool  and  dress- 
ing cloth  was  established  by  John  Dyer,  which^was  called  the 
Eagle  Factory. 

In  1834,  the  Brunswick  Company  was  incorporated.  In  1836, 
among  the  assets  of  the  company  was  a  new  mill  of  undressed 
granite,  five  stories  high,  146  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  capable 
of  containing  5,120  spindles  of  cotton  spinning.  The  company 
ran  this  factory  until  1840,  when  it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Allen 
Colby,  who  managed  it  until  March,  1843,  when  it  was  sold  at 
auction  in  Boston  to  Whitwell,  Seaves  &  Company,  for  $34,400. 
The  original  cost  was  about  $190,000.  This  latter  company 
entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  A.  P.  Kimball  &  John  Dun- 
ning Cobum  of  Boston,  who  soon  afterwards  purchased  it ;  but, 
after  carrying  on  the  business  for  a  few  years,  the  firm  failed 
and  the  mill  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Worumbo  Manufactur- 
ing  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1847. 

This  new  company  ran  the  business  a  few  years,  when  it  also 
failed,  and  in  1853  ^^^  property  was  bought  by  the  Cabot  Com- 
pany, but  on  account  of  debts  and  a  number  of  stockholders 
failing  to  pay  their  assessments,  it  was  sold  at  auction  in  1857, 
going  into  the  hands  of  a  newly  .organized  company  called  the 
Cabot  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and 
the  mill  was  enlarged  and  improved  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 
The  establishment  then  contained  9,000  spindles  and  235  looms, 
gave  employment  to  175  hands,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$3,000,  and  turned  out  weekly  50,000  yards  of  plain  cotton  cloth. 
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Thus,  for  neariy  half  a  century,  this  enterprise  struggled 
through  poverty,  misfortune  and  failure,  before  it  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  financial , basis.  Various  enlargements  and  im- 
provements have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  until  now,  the 
mill  contains  72,000  spindles  and  gives  employment  to  650  oper- 
atives. 

In  1826,  a  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  Saco,  which,  in  1829, 
had  1,200  spindles  and  300  looms,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
400  persons;  but  in  1830  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  location 
is  now  occupied  by  the  mills  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, containing  50,368  spindles,  and  where  about  2,200  opera- 
tives are  employed. 

In  Biddeford,  the  Laconia  Company  was  organized  in  1845, 
and  the  Pepperell  Company  in  1850,  each  erected  mills  which 
have  since  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
The  mills  of  both  companies  are  now  under  the  management 
of  the  Pepperell  Company,  run  200,000  spindles  and  furnish 
employment  to  approximately  3,600  hands. 

In  Lewiston,  the  Lincoln  mill,  the  first  to  be  started  in  that 
city,  commenced  operations  in  1846,  other  mills  followed,  until 
it  became  the  most  important  cotton  manufacturing  center  in 
the  State.  The  five  mills  now  in  operation  are  running  321,432 
spindles  and  furnishing  employment  to  nearly  5,000  operatives, 
while  the  Lewiston  Bleachery  and  Dye  Works,  where  cotton 
goods  are  dyed  and  finished,  is  now  employing  575  hands.  The 
Barker  mill  in  Auburn,  just  across  the  river,  was  established 
later,  runs  22,000  spindles,  and  employs  about  250  operatives. 

In  Augusta,  the  making  of  cotton  goods  was  commenced  in 
November,  1845,  ^^  ^  small  mill  containing  10,000  spindles. 
This  establishment  has  changed  ownership  and  been  enlarged 
several  times,  until  it  now  contains  101,000  spindles,  and  gives 
employment  to  about  1,100  operatives.  It  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

At  the  Lockwood  mills  in  Waterville,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  was  begun  in  1876.  The  establishment  now  con- 
tains 80,320  spindles  and  employs  1,100  hands. 

Other  cotton  mills  in  operation  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Farwell  mills  in  Lisbon,  with  25,000  spindles  and 
employing  312  hands;  the  Dana  Warp  mills  in  Westbrook,  with 
39,000  spindles  and  500  hands;  the  mills  of  the  Royal  River 
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Manufacturing  Company  at  Yarmouthville,  with  2,400  spindles 
and  65  hands ;  and  those  of  the  R.  W.  Lord  Company  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  with  3,896  spindles  and  65  hands. 

In  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
the  tendency  was  to  the  erection  of  many  small  plants,  a  very 
few  of  which  have  ceased  to  do  business,  but  the  policy  of  more 
recent  years  has  been  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  existing  plants, 
rather  than  the  erection  of  new  mills ;  and  while  the  number  of 
establishments  in  the  State  have,  chiefly  by  the  process  of  con- 
solidation, been  reduced  fifty  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  number  of  spindles  have  increased  thirty-one  per  cent,  and 
the  Humber  of  hands  employed  over  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  for  a  long  time  been 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  State,  for  several 
decades  taking  first  rank,  and  is  still  increasing;  yet  in  1905, 
on  the  basis  of  capital  invested,  it  took  second  rank,  pulp  and 
paper  being  first,  and  on  the  basis  of  value  of  product,  it 
was  exceeded  by  both  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  and  timber 
products. 

LEWISTON     BLEACHERY    AND    DYE    WORKS. 

The  Lewiston  Bleachery  and  Dye  Works  is  unique,  being 
the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  work  of  building 
was  commenced  in  i860,  although  its  incorporation  under  the 
present  name  was  not  effected  until  1872.  The  authorized  cap- 
ital is  $300,000.  The  plant  is  located  well  out  on  Lisbon  street, 
not  far  from  the  Androscoggin  mills.  Including  buildings  and 
yards,  the  whole  plant  covers  an  area  of  ten  acres.  It  receives 
and  bleaches  about  200  tons  of  cotton  cloth  a  week,  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  575  hands,  seven  per  cent  of  whom  are 
women,  and  pays  out  monthly  about  $28,000  in  wages. 

Practically  all  the  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  the  State  is 
sent  here  to  be  bleached.  Large  quantities  are  also  sent  from 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states,  and  some  is  sent 
from  the  cotton  mills  in  the  South.  The  principal*  kinds  of 
cloth  bleached  here  are  shirtings,  sheetings,  nightgown  cotton, 
cambrics,  sateens,  linings,  duck,  etc.  Pure  water,  obtained  from 
springs  on  land  belonging  to  the  corporation,  is  used  in  the 
various  processes. 

For  one  to  make  a  systematic  tour  of  the  plant,  he  should 
commence  with  the  receiving  room.     Here  an  experienced  clerk 
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keeps  a  correct  record  of  every  piece  of  cloth  received,  and  he 
keeps  trace  of  the  same  during  the  several  steps  till  it  is  ready 
for  shipment. 

One  of  the  first  processes  is  the  stiching  together  of  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  operations.  Each  piece  is  distinctly  marked,  so 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  going  astray.  If  we  should  follow 
a  piece  all  the  way  along,  we  should  find  it  first  being  washed 
thoroughly,  then  drawn  by  machinery  through  one  or  more 
loop  holes  overhead  to  a  bleaching  vat  where  it  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  then  transferred  through  more  loop  holes  to  a  vat 
where  the  bleaching  is  completed.  The  goods  are  then  starched 
and  run  over  steam  heated  rollers  till  thoroughly  dry,  then 
sprinkled  by  machinery  and  run  between  hot  rollers  which  sub- 
ject them  to  such  pressure  that  they  come  out  as  smooth  and 
polished  as  though  ironed  by  hand.  They  are  then  folded  by 
machinery  into  yard  folds,  the  labels  denoting  the  kind  of  cloth, 
number  of  yards,  etc.,  are  put  on,  and  the  piece  is  sent  to  the 
packing  room  to  be  placed  in  large  boxes  for  shipment. 

The  above  process  refers  to  white  cloth  only.  Cloth  is  dyed 
here  in  any  desired  shade.  Cloth  to  be  dyed  goes  through  the 
process  of  washing,  etc.,  and  then  through  the  dyeing  mixtures. 
There  is  one  process  to  which  cloth  is  subjected  which  appears 
startling  to  a  visitor.  This  is  the  process  of  singeing,  by  which 
the  fuzz  is  removed.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  is 
done.  One  is  by  having  the  cloth  drawn  rapidly  over  a  bar  of 
copper,  heated  red  hot,  and  so  close  to  the  bar  that  it  seems  to 
touch  it.  To  an  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  cloth  must  be 
ruined,  but  it  comes  out  without  the  smell  of  fire  upon  it.  The 
other  process  is  still  more  startling,  and  consists  in  drawing 
the  cloth  over  burning  gas  jets,  but  the  cloth  itself  is  unscathed, 
while  every  projecting  fiber  is  perfectly  removed. 

At  certain  stages  in  the  various  processes  the  cloth  is  exam- 
ined by  trained  experts,  and  no  imperfection  escapes  their  criti- 
cal eyes. 

In  the  finishing  room,  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  folded 
into  the  neat  and  compact  forms  that  we  see  on  the  shelves  of 
dry  goods  stores.  A  label,  showing  the  mills  where  the  cloth 
is  made,  is  pasted  on  each  piece,  a  card,  denoting  the  number 
of  yards,  is  attached,  and  the  piece  is  ready  to  be  packed  for 
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shipment.  This  plant  has  its  own  machine  shop,  pattern  shop, 
box-making  department,  etc.,  and  so  makes  its  own  boxes  in 
which  the  goods  are  shipped.  Instead  of  returning -the  goods 
to  the  mills  where  they  were  manufactured,  they  are  usually 
sent  by  rail  direct  to  customers  or  selling  agents. 

The  motive  power  used  is  watfer,  but  there  is  a  complete  steam 
plant  in  connection,  and  the  change  frotri  water  to  steam'  power 
can  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes.  An  automatic  arrangement 
in  the  engineer's  room  shows  whether  the  machiery  iis  running 
too  fast  or  too  slow  in  any  room  in  the  establishment  at  any 
time.  There  is  a  complete"  fire  department  composed  of  em- 
ployes connected  with  the  plant,  and  in  a  Tnoment's  time  the 
whole  fire  apparatus  of  the  works  can  be  manned  and  brought 
into  action. 

The  system  that  prevails  in  this  large  plant  is  well  nigh  per- 
fect, being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  and  study. 
At  any  moment  the  whereabouts  of  any  piece  of  cloth  can  be 
told  and  how  far  along  it  is  in  the  proceiss  of  bleaching  and 
dyeing.  Every  movement  is  forward.  There  is  no  delay  and 
no  confusion.  From  seven  to  ten  days  are  usually  required  to 
put  a  piece  of  cloth  through  the  various  processes. 

On  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the  work  here  car- 
ried on  and  that  of  our  various  cotton  mills,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Lewiston  Bleachery  and  Dye  Works  is  one  of  Maine's  most 
important  industrial  plants.  There  are  few  single  establish- 
ments in  the  State  that  furnish  a  larger  volume  of  railroad 
freight.  The  business  has  always  been  a  prosperous  one,  and 
during  the  season  of  1910,  the  works  have  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  considerably  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  increased  product. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Maine  was  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  discoverers  and  early  visitors  to  our  shores. 
These  early  navigators  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  abundance 
and  immense  size  of  the  cod  and  other  fish  they  found  in  these 
waters.  In  1613,  Captain  John  Smith  while  cruising  along  the 
coast,  took  possession  of  Monhegan  island  and  established  a 
headquarters  there,  from  which  more  or  less  extensive  fisheries 
operations  were  conducted. 
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In  162a,  when  the  Pilgrims  at 'Plymouth  became  reduced  to 
a  state  of  almost- starvation,  it  was  to  Monhegan  that  Winslow 
came  in  his:shallof)  for  relief. ::  It  was  from  this  English  settle- 
ment that  his-  immediate  "wants  w^tie  .supplied,  the  generous 
hearted  fishermen  refusing  pay  ft)r:* what  they  furnished.  Of 
this  incident r  Winslow  .wrote.;.. "We  ?ot  only  gi?t:  a  presept  sup- 
ply, but  also. learned  the  way  tq  those  parts, for  our. future  bene- 
fit.". On.  this,  visit  WinsJow  .foujid  thirty. ships  at  Monhegan 
and  Damariscove,  ships  of  different.  Rationalities,  some  seeking 
a  way  to  the  Indij9&,.some. hunting  for  go^d,,  while  others  were 
there  for  fisji  and  furs.  -  •      . 

The  fisheries  hay^,  entered  .into  nearly  all  the  international 
negotiations  in-  which  Maine  has  been; at  all  interested-  It  is 
only  within- the  last  few  months  that  sprae.of.  the,  questions 
which  ha.ve- been  pending,  since  the  close  of  the, Revolutionary 
war  have  .been  brought  to  a  final  adjus.tment-  .  . 

One  author  has  said :  '*The  fisheries,  of  New  /England  fur- 
nished our  first  articles  of  export  and .  laid  .the  foundations  of 
our  navigation  and  commcrt:e.  .  We  have  seen  throiigh  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  our  Colonial  submission  from  its  com- 
mencement  to  its  termination )  through  the  war  of  .the.  Re  volu- 
tion and  in  the  negotiations  for  peace;  in  the*  convention  that 
framed  and  in  the.  state  convention  that  considered  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  in  the  first  Congress,' and  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  the  close  of  the- war  of  i8 12,  that  the  fisheries  occu- 
pied a  prominent;  pUce,  and. were  often,  the,  hinge  on.  which 
turned  questions  of  vast  impprtance."  ,.-      -      .  i- 

From  1765  to:  1775,  Maine  employed  in.  the  cod  fishery  60 
vessels  annually,  amounting  to  1,000.  tons,,  and  manned  by  230 
seamen;,  and.  exported  annually  to  Europe  and  the  West' Indies, 
about  12,000  quintals,  of  a  value  of  $48,000;  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  this  branch  of  tradp  was-  nearly  -cut  off,  but  from 
1786  to  1790  about  30  vessels  were^  annually  employed,  amount- 
ing to  300  tons  aod  manned  by  120  seamen.  The  exports  were, 
to  Europe- 1,000  quintals  valued  at  $3.00  per  quintal-;  and  to  the 
West  Indies  3,500  quintals  at  ?2.oOj  a  total  value  of  $10,000. 

From  1820  to. 1826  inclusive,  the  'iptal-fishing  tonnage' of  the 
United  States  averaged  63,987  tons  per  annum,  while  that  of 
Maine  averaged  .12,326  tons,  being- 19J4  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.     It  was  estimated  that  this-  Maine  fleet 
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gave  employment  to  2,639  fishermen,  and  that  the  foreign  export 
of  fish  from  Maine,  based  on  partial  returns,  amounted  to 
$288,000.  The  value  of  the  total  catch  at  that  time  was  esti- 
mated at  $470,987  annually,  and  the  export  of  fish  and  oi! 
coastwise,  from  the  Passamaquoddy  district  alone  was  $90,000. 

Since  1826,  there  have  been  great  changes  in  this  industry. 
Some  branches  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  while 
others  absolutely  unknown  in  the  early  days,  have  grown  up 
to  take  their  places.  Maine  was  heavily  interested  in  the  Grand 
Banks  cod  fishery  up  to  about  1870,  at  which  time  it  is  said 
that  nearly  every  town  along  the  coast  had  one  or  more  "Bank- 
ers" to  its  credit.  From  that  time  there  was  a  decline,  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  bounty  in  1868,  the  expense 
and  uncertainty  of  the  ventures,  and  the  heavy  competition  of 
the  Canadian  fisheries  which  were  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
Dominion  government  to  the  extent  of  $160,000  annually. 

In  1896  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than  ten 
Maine  vessels  going  to  the  banks  and  probably  the  number  has 
not  been  greatly  increased  since.  In  place  of  the  bank  fishing 
the  great  herring  industry  has  been  developed,  these  small  fish 
being  the  raw  material  for  our  immense  sardine  pack.  Lobster 
fishing  also  has  of  late  assumed  large  proportions,  brought  about 
by  better  protection  to  small  lobsters,  the  use  of  power  boats, 
better  regulations  iti  marketing,  an  increased  demand  from  the 
large  cities  and  consequent  higher  prices. 

In  1905,  the  year  when  the  last  statistics  were  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  $8,972,049  was  invested 
in  the  industfy  in  Maine.  The  product  for  the  year  weighed 
124,723,786  pounds,  or  62,362  tons,  and  was  valued  at  $2,386,- 
406.  The  leading  products  with  their  weights  and  values  are 
as  follows:  Lobsters,  9,018,759  pounds,  valued  at  $989,799; 
herring,  64,986,100  pounds,  valued  at  $310,758;  cod,  $10,814,- 
01 1  pounds,  valued  at  $239,282 ;  hake,  14,746,250  potmds,  valued 
at  $148,505;  haddock,  8,690,260  pounds,  valued  at  $147,397; 
clams,  372,850  bushels,  valued  at  $135,160;  smelts,  587,985 
pounds,  valued  at  $64,004;  mactcerel,  875,250  pounds,  valued  at 
$60,548.  Other  valuable  catches  were  cusk,  halibut,  shad,  sal- 
mon and  scallops. 

In  the  Maine  coast  fisheries  and  allied  industries,  15,881  per- 
sons were  employed.    Of  this  number,  1,126  were  engaged  on 
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fishing  vessels;  330  were  on  transporting  vessels;  5,986  in  the 
shore  fisheries,  and  8,439  were  shoremen  employed  chiefly  in 
sardine  canneries,  smoke  houses,  and  other  wholesale  fishing 
establishments.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  for  1908  it.  was  estimated  that  the 
industry  was  worth  $10,000,000  exclusive  of  the  canning  fac- 
tories. At  that  time  11,000  men  were  employed,  50,000  persons 
were  dependent  upon  the  industry  and  the  plants,  boats  and 
gear  were  valued  at  $3,800,000. 

The  number  of  fish  canneries  in  operation  that  year  was  46, 
some  handhng  two  or  more  products.  Of  these  establishments 
33  were  engaged  in  canning  sardines,  18  in  canning  clams,  and 
I  each  canning  herring,  mackerel  and  cod.  The  products  of 
the  canneries  for  the  year  were  2,159,797  cases  of  sardines, 
valued  at  $5,078,587;  plain  herring,  3,000  cases,  valued  at 
$7,200;  mackerel,  85  cases,  valued  at  $340;  cod,  3,226  cases, 
valued  at  $8,931 ;  besides  500  barrels  of  Russian  sardines,  valued 
at  $1,750;  716  barrels  of  salted  herring,  valued  at  $2,428;  200,- 
000  pounds  of  skinned  and  boned  herring,  valued  at  $16,000; 
184,638  boxes  and  28,000  pounds  in  bulk  of  smoked  herring, 
valued  at  $15,857;  46,018  cases  of  clams,  valued  at  $135,990; 
4,168  cases  of  clam  juice,  valued  at  $6,269;  500  cases  of  clam 
extract,  valued  at  $750;  14,750  cases  of  clam  chowder,  valued 
at  $49,470;  and  secondary  products,  such  as  oil,  pomace,  scrap 
and  fertilizer,  valued  at  $18,490;  the  total  value  being  $5,342,- 
062. 

The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  smoked-fish  industry  in 
Maine  in  1905,  exclusive  of  canners  and  fishermen,  was  86. 
Herring,  haddock,  pollock  and  alewives  were  smoked.  Some 
of  the  smokers  also  prepared  salted  and  pickled  fish,  Russian 
sardines  and  cod  sounds.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  was 
994,  the  value  of  smokehouses  and  other  shore  and  accessory 
property  utilized  was  $190,380,  the  cash  capital  amounted  to 
$195450,  the  cost  of  material  was  $62,376,  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  was  $77440,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  was  $317,- 
482. 

There  were  73  firms  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fishery  trade 
in  the  State,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $804,100,  a  value  of  shore 
and  accessory  property  of  $446,685,  giving  employment  to  475 
persons,  and  paying  out  during  the  year  $172,436  in  wages. 
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According  to  the  figlfres  of  ^1905,  the  number  of  hands  then 
employed  in  the  fi&hefiesj  including  those  who  caught  the  fish, 
woilc'ed  in  the  tanneries  and  smokehouses,  and  in  the  wholesale 
establishments  pbeparing  the  fish  for  market,  was  not  far  from 
l6,ooa,  and  the  value  of  the  products,  when  ready  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  retailers,  must  have  been  at  least  $8/xo,ooo. 

THE^    LANE-LIBBY    FISHERIES    COMPAKY.  ' 

We  here  give  a  brief  description' of  the  wholesale  plant  of 
the  Lane-Libby  Fisheries  Company, 'situated  at  Vinalhavefi. 

Edwih  Lane  arid  Thomas  G.  Libby  formed  a  copartnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Lane  &  Libby  in  the  s^pring  of  1871, 
conducting  a'  genefal  stoi^e,  also"  doing  contract  work  building 
houses  and  paihtingV*  Mr.  Larie,  the  seniormember,  having  fol- 
lowed the  sea  more  orless,  an'd  having  been  ilri4he  fishing  busi- 
ness with  his  father 'who  Had' 'followed  it  all  his  life,  in  1878 
they  built  severarbuildings  at'Vinalhaven  aiW  started  a  whole- 
sale fisii  business,  continuing  their  retail  stofe  as  well,  fitting 
out  vessels  and  supplying  the  help."  ' 

The  firm  continued  doing  a  general  fishing  business,  increas- 
ing  each  year,  and  in  1895  ^^  Vi'nalhaven  Fish  Co.  was  incor- 
porated,  taking  ovei:  the  fish  business  only ;  Lane  '&  Libby  strll 
continuing  with  their  general  retail  store. 

In  1903  the' Vinaljiaven*  Gliie  Co.  was  formed  and  incorpo- 
rated, which  was  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  fertilizer  and 
the  by-products  of  the  fish  heads,  bones,  skins  and  waste. 

tn  1908  tHe'Lafie-Libby  Fisheries  Co.  was  incorporated,  com- 
bining the  three  companies  of*  Lane  '&  Libby,  the  Vinalhaven 
Fish  Co.  aiid'the  Vinalhaven' Gltlfe  Co.'  - 

The  plant  has'  g-rown  until  now  It"  embraces  about  125,000 
square  feet  of  floor'  space,  covering  the  fish  factory,  glue  fac- 
tory, and  a  four-story" cold  storage  building;  having  a  wharf 
froritk'ge  of  460  feet.     ' 

The  yeai'ly  oUtput  at  the  present  time  varies  from  6,000,000 
to  8',oo6,ooo  pounds'*  of  ground  fish,  consisting  of  cod,  ciisk, 
haddock,  hake  and  pollock;  from  1,000  tb  1,500  barrels  of  glue: 
300  to  400  tons  of  fish  fertilizer;  200  to  300  barrels  of  oil  and 
50,000  to  •too;ooo  poundi  of  sounds.  ■  '     ♦    ' 

';  They  import  their  own  salt  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  and 
supply  to  a'  great' ^fent  the  other  fish  concerns  alongf  the  coast. 
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Their  supply  of  fish  is  secured  from  boats  and  vessels  which 
land  at  their  factory  at  Vinalhaven.  They  also  buy  largely  of 
the  smaller  fish  dealers  at  different  ports  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  in.  Nova  Scotia. 

They  pack  boneless  fish  in  all  sizes  of  packages,  from  one- 
pound  boxes  to  sixty-pounds,  in  different  style  packages;  also 
many  different  grades  of  fish  which  are  marketed  mostly  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  the  West.  Also,  large  quantities  of  hard  dried  fish  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

The  Company  employ  at  their  Vinalhaven  factory  from  75  to 
I  GO  men  and  women.  They  also  operate  a  glue  factory  at  East- 
port,  employing  about  10  men ;  also  a  great  many  fishermen  in 
boats  and  vessels  which  go  after  the  supply  of  fish,  varying  from 
100  to  200  men  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

They  have  two  boilers,  100  and  75  horse  power  respectively, 
which  operate  the  glue  factory  and  cold  storage  building  and 
heat  the  building  all  through  the  cold  weather,  as  the  business 
is  operated  the  year  around. 

They  can  salt  in  their  buildings  at  one  time  3,000,000  pounds 
of  fish.  The  capacity  of  the  cold  storage  plant  is  about  1,250,- 
000  pounds.  Here  the  fish  are  taken  in  fresh  from  the  water — 
such  as  herring,  shad,  blue-backs  and  mackerel — and  frozen  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  being  frozen  the  same  day  they  are 
caught,  supplying  bait  to  the  fishermen,  also,  fish  food  in  the 
winter  season  which  is  marketed  mostly  in  the  large  cities. 

They  are  the  largest  wholesale. dealers  in  Maine  and  it  is  the 
only  plant  in  the  country  combining. a  cold  storage  building  to 
furnish  bait  for  the  fishermen,  a  fish  factory  to  take  care  of 
their  catch,  and  a  glue  and  oil  factory  to  take  care  of  all  the 
by-products. 

They  pay  out  for  labor  at  their  factory  from  $35,000  to  $50,- 
000  a  year,  besides  paying  to  the  fishermen  at  Vinalhaven  and 
along  the  coast  from  $75,000  to  $125,000  a  year  for  their  catch. 

Their  sales  from  all  branches  of  the  business  reach  over 
$300,000  a  year. 

GRANITE. 

By  far,  the  most  extensive  mineral  industry  in  Maine  is  the 
production  of  granite.  Granite  is  well  distributed  over  the 
State  but  in  some  sections  the  distribution  is  far  more  liberal 
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than  in  others.  Sometimes  the  underlying  rock  of  a  whole  town 
or  even  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory  is  granite,  while  in 
other  cases  only  here  and  there  the  outcroppings  of  this  rock 
are  seen,  or  it  may  only  appear  in  large  boulders  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  York  county  is  granite.  In  Bidde- 
ford  numerous  quarries  have  been  opened  and  worked  quite 
extensively,  also  in  Kennebunk  and  Kennebunkport.  Excellent 
granite  is  also  found  in  Alfred,  Lebanon,  Newfield,  Parsonsfield 
and  other  towns  in  the  county,  upon  which  quarries  have  been 
worked  to  some  extent. 

In  Oxford  county,  the  beautiful  mountains  in  Hebron  and 
Peru  are  composed  of  granite,  Woodstock  is  mostly  underlaid 
with  the  same  kind  of  st(Mie,  and  the  ledge  over  which  the 
Androscoggin  river  falls  in  Rumford  is  also  of  granite.  In 
general,  the  high  peaks  in  Oxford  county  are  composed  largely 
of  the  same  material,  and  it  is  claimed  that  every  town  in  the 
county  contains  more  or  less  of  this  valuable  building  stone. 

Granite  is  abundant  in  Franklin  county.  Immense  deposits 
are  found  at  North  Jay  where  the  quarrying  and  dressing  of 
the  stone  has  become  an  extensive  and  permanent  business. 
Saddleback  Mountain,  in  the  Rangeley  region,  is  composed 
mostly  of  granite,  also  Mount  Bigelow  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  It  is  also  found  in  Farmington,  Chester- 
ville  and  other  towns. 

In  Cumberland  county,  granite  is  quarried  in  Freeport,  Pow- 
nal  and  Yarmouth,  and  is  found  in  many  other  localities. 

Kennebec  county  is  noted  for  its  fine  light  granite.  Several 
important  quarries  are  worked  in  Hallowell,  and  Augusta  con- 
tains many  good  ledges  which  have  been  wrought  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  found  in  Gardiner,  Belgrade,  Wayne  and 
other  sections  of  the  county. 

In  Sagadahoc  county,  granite  is  found  is  Bowdoinham,  Tops- 
ham,  and  other  towns  but  is  not  worked  to 'any  great  extent. 

In  Knox  county  granite  is  wrought  extensively  in  Hurricane 
Isle,  Saint  George,  South  Thomaston  and  Vinalhaven. 

In  Lincoln  county,  extensive  deposits  of  granite  are  found  in 
Bristol,  Monhegan  island,  Waldoboro  and  other  towns,  but  the 
most  important  quarries  are  in  Waldoboro. 

Waldo  county  is  rich  in  its  deposits  of  granite.    Mount  Waldo 
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and  Mosquito  mountain  in  Frankfort  and  Heagan  mountain 
in  Prospect,  literally  mountains  of  granite,  and  bordering  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  Penobscot  river,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
as  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  stone  for  quarrying  and 
facilities  for  water  transportation.  Extensive  deposits  are  also 
found  in  Lincolnville,  Northport,  Searsport  and  Swanville. 

Hancock  county  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of  granite  quar- 
ries, Bluehill,  Franklin,  Mount  Desert,  Stonington  and  Sulli- 
van, all  being  extensively  engaged  in  the  business,  while  Brooks- 
ville,  Dedham,  Deer  Isle,  Eden,  Penobscot,  Sedgwick  and 
Swans  Island  do  more  or  less  producing  granite  in  some  form. 

In  Washington  county,  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  gran- 
ite in  Cooper,  Meddybemps,  Charlotte,  Robbinston,  Calais,  Bar- 
ing, Addison,  Jonesboro,  Jonesport  and  other  towns,  though 
not  worked  so  extensively  as  in  some  other  sections.  Red  gran- 
ite is  quarried  in  Jonesboro  and  at  Red  Beach  in  Calais,  black 
granite  in  Addison,  and  the  gray  variety  in  Jonesport. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  granite  is  but  little 
worked,  except  for  local  use,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  trans- 
XX>rtation,  Norridgewock,  in  Somerset  county,  being  about  the 
only  town  in  which  any  considerable  amount  is  produced  for 
shipment.  But  there  are  scores  of  towns  and  townships  in  this 
section  which,  no  doubt,  equal  any  we  have  mentioned  in  their 
granite  deposits. 

Rough  split  granite  has  long  been  used  in  Maine  in  building 
cellar  walls  and  underpinning  for  buildings,  in  bridge  and  other 
outside  work,  and  in  the  form  of  paving  blocks  for  city  streets, 
but  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  lumber  for  a  long  time 
prevented  the  use  of  the  much  more  expensive  granite  as  a 
"building  material.  A  large  amount  of  rough  granite  was  also 
shipped  out  of  the  State.  Fort  Monroe  was  built  of  stone  quar- 
ried at  Seal  Harbor  in  the  town  of  Saint  George,  and  a  part  of 
the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  breakwater 
came  from  the  Chaise  quarry  in  the  same  town.  In  1836  rough 
split  granite  sold  in  New  York  at  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and 
large  quantities  were  shipped  there  from  Saint  George. 

To  be  sure,  here  and  there  a  public  building  was  constructed 
of  granite  a  century  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  time  of 
the  Civil  war  that  there  was  sufficient  call  for  dressed  granite 
to  make  it  really  an  industry  in  our  State.     Since  that  time  the 
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granite  business  has  had  a  gradual  growth,  in  which  the  State 
of  Maine  has  largely  shared,  fluctuating  more  or  less  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  volume  of  contracts  the  operators  were 
able  to  secure.  The  total  value  of  all  granite,  produced  in  the 
State  in  1897  was  $1,115,327;  in  1898,'  $1,032,621;  in  1899, 
$1,321,082:  in  1900,  $1,568,573;  in  1901,  $2,689,300;  and  in 
1905,  $2,713,795.  . 

The  great  bulk  of  the  granite  produced  in  Maine  is  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  Much  of  it  is  dressed  stone  which  goes  into 
the  construction  of  buildings,  some  of  the  most  important 
National  and  State  structures  being  built  of  Maine  granite ;  also 
bank  and  insurance  buildings,  business  blocks,  private  resi- 
dences, etc.  Street,  work  is  another  line  into  which  Maine 
granite  largely  enters,  consisting  of  curbing,  paving,  etc. ;  while 
bridges,  dams  and  railroads  use  considerable  more,  and  monu- 
mental work  and  other  miscellaneous  uses  claim  their  share. 

LIME.  i   . 

Limestone  is  found  at  various  points  well  scattered  over  the 
State,  but  little  has  ever  been  burned  outside  of  Knox  and 
Waldo  counties.  •  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  industry 
is  clearly  stated  in  Eaton-s  History  of  Thomaston,  Rockland 
and  South  Thomaston;  pages  43  and  67.  - 

According  to  this  authority,  it  was  about  1733,  that  Samuel 
Waldo,  "having  made  experiments  upon  the  limestone  found 
near  the  river  at  what  is  now  called  the- Prison  quarry  and  found 
it  good,  he  caused  a  lime-4ciln  to  be  erected  and  lime  burnt  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  Boston  market.  This  lime-kiln, 
the  first  in  this  region,  stood  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
George's,  nearly  abreast  of  the  present  State  Prison,  'between 
the  lower  toll  "bridge  and  the  site  of  Mr.-  Paine's  old  store ; 
where  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen." 

Under  date  of  1754,  the  history  further  States  that  "lime 
burning  had  been  continued,  ifp  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
proprietor  Brigadier  Waldo ;  the  rock  being  dug*  at  the  before 
mentioned  and  only  quarry  then  opened,  and  burnt  at  four  small 
kilns  near  the  blpck-house,  where  was  also  a  small  wharf  and 
lime-store,  from  which  two  sloops  were  kept  constantly  running 
to  Boston."  :  • 

Greenleaf  s  Survey  of  Maine,  edition  of  1829,  page  248,  states. 
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that  "the  principal  "exports  from  the*  ports  comprising  the- dis- 
trict of  Waldoboro  are  lumber  and  lime— we  have  no  account 
nor  estimate  of  their  quantity."  The  Waldoboro  district  com- 
prises the  ports  of 'Waldoboro,  Rockland^  Thomaston  and  Dam- 
ariscotta.  » 

In  1835,  the  amount  of  lime  annually  burned  in  the  State 
amounted  to  nearly  700,000  casks,  Thomaston,  then  including 
Rockland,  furnishing 400,000 casks;  Lincoln ville,  100,000;  Cam- 
den, 70,000-,  about  equally  divided  between  Camden  village  and 
Goose  River  village,  now  Rockport.;  Hppe,  5,000;  and  the  rest 
from  Warren.  The  lime  made  at  Warren  was  boated  upon  the 
Saint  George*  river  by  means  of  gondolas,  six  or  seven  miles, 
to  Thomaston  for  shipment. 

The  price  of  wood  at  that  time  was  75  cents  per  cord  in  Hope 
and  $3.00  on  the  coast,  but  the  amount  saved  on  the  cost  of 
fuel  in  Hope  was  all  expended  iii  the  cost  of  cartage  to  a  ship- 
ping point.  Lime  was  at  one  time  manufactured  in  Islesboro 
but  not  very  extensively.  At  the  present  time  it  is  produced 
only  in  Rockland,  Thomaston,  Rockport  and  Warren. 

At  the  above  date  lime  casks  cost  28  cents  and  limestone  was 
sold  at  the  kilns  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  pet  cask  of  manu- 
factured lime,  the  latter  item  being  made  up  of  value  of  rock 
in  the  quarry,  3  cents ;  quarrying,  7  cents ;  and  cartage,  10  cents. 
The  product  sold  at  $1.00  per  ciask. '  Seven-eighths  of  the  lime 
transported  to  different  markets  was  then  carried  in  Thomaston 
(Rockland  included)  bottoms,  navigated  and  manned  by  their 
own  citizens.  There  were  constantly  employed  in  carrying  lime 
and  bringing  wood,  at  least  one  hundred  siail  of  vessels. 

The  above  prices  are  given  for  Rockland,  biit  they  varied 
somewhat  from  those  at  Rockport,  where,  oh  account  of  the 
quarry  being  neaf  the  sh6re,  the  Hmest'ohe  was  delivered  at  the 
kilns  for  14' cents  per  cask,  and  the  lime  sold  at  875^  cents  per 
cask.  In  earliei*' tinier 'lime  had  sold  in  Boston  as  high  as  $2!oo 
per  cask. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson^  in  his  second  report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  1838,  page  117,  states  that  formerly,  in 
Thomaston,  an  iinmense  quantity  of  fuel  was  used,  since  it 
required  no  less 'than  three  weeks  to  buiii  a  kilii  of  lime,  but 
the  time  had  then  been  reduced  to  four  days  and  nights.  About 
this  time  the  perpetuar  kiln  was  introduced,  two  having  been 
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constructed  in  1837,  and  anthracite  coal  screenings  were  at  first 
used,  being  fed  into  the  top  of  the  kiln  in  connection  with  the 
limestone,  and  the  lime,  as  burned,  drawn  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mass,  but  the  results  of  the  first  use  of  coal  were  not 
satisfactory.  Previously,  the  wood  fire  was  built  under  the 
limestone  and,  when  the  burning  process  was  completed,  the 
kiln  was  allowed  to  cool  before  the  lime  was  removed. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  lime  has  been  continuous  since 
its  establishment,  and  the  business  fairly  remunerative,  there 
have  been  great  fluctuations  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
product.  In  1892,  the  Maine  output  was  valued  at  $1,600,000, 
but  during  the  four  panicky  years  following,  it  fell  off  rapidly, 
reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1896,  when  it  was  valued  at  $608,- 
077.  In  1890,  there  were  1,903,639  barrels  of  lime  produced  in 
Maine,  valued  at  $1,523,499;  and  in  1898,  the  produce  was 
1,771,202  barrels,  valued  At  $1,283,468.  In  1909,  the  produc- 
tion was  approximately  1,956,313  barrels.  The  industry  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  Knox  county,  1,521,313  barrels  being 
manufactured  by  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company.  A 
fair  market  value  f .  o.  b.  cars  or  vessel  would  be  80  cents  per 
barrel,  or  $1,565,050.40.  In  addition  to  the  manufactured  lime, 
the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  sells  large  quantities 
of  limestone  for  fluxing  and  other  purposes,  for  which  they 
received  about  $150,000  during  1909- 

From  a  crude  beginning,  the  lime  industry  has  kept  pace  with 
the  times,  and  probably  in  no  industry  in  the  State  is  there  more 
up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances  in  use  than  in  quarrying 
and  transporting  the  limestone  and  converting  it  into  lime. 
Where  formerly  the  hand  drill  and  blasting  powder  were  used 
in  loosening  the  rock  from  its  bed,  now  the  most  approved  power 
drills,  operated  by  compressed  air,  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  more 
powerful  and  economical  dynamite  has  taken  the  place  of  pow- 
der. Instead  of  hauling  the  rock  up  an  incline  and  carting  it 
to  the  kilns  with  oxen  or  horses  as  the  motive  power,  which 
at  best  was  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  the  hoisting  is  now 
done  by  means  of  cable  ways  operated  by  electricity,  and  the 
rock  dumped  directly  from  the  hoisting  boxes  into  dump  cars 
standing  upon  the  track  of  a  broad  gauge  belt  line  of  railroad, 
over  which  the  train  is  quickly  run  to  the  wharves  and  the 
broken  limestone  is  dumped  from  the  cars  directly  into  the 
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mouth  of  the  kilns.    Coal  is  added  and,  by  an  ingenious  device 
to  control  the  delivery,  the  lime  is  run  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  - 
kiln.     The  time  for  burning  a  kiln  of  lime  has  been  reduced 
to  24  hours. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  product  of  our  lime  kilns  is  undis- 
puted. Competition  in  this  industry  is  sharp,  and  millions  of 
barrels  of  inferior  grades  of  lime,  manufactured  in  other  states 
and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  are  annually  thrown  upon  the 
market  of  the  country  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  the  Maine 
article,  yet  Knox  county  lime  is  known  and  appreciated  all 
along  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  holds  its  own  in  the  markets  at 
a  fair  margin  of  profit,  against  all  competitors. 

The  product  of  the  kilns  had  universally  been  marketed  in 
the  form  of  lump  lime,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  large  extent 
at  the  present  time,  but  the  report  of  this  department  for  1902 
showed  that  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  had  ac- 
quired a  process,  protected  by  patent  rights,  for  the  production 
of  hydrated  lime.  A  plant  had  been  created  in  Rockland,  with 
heavy,  modem  machinery,  for  its  manufacture,  and  another^ 
fitted  up  on  the  company's  wharves  in  New  York,  where  the 
lime  flour  could  be  mixed  with  cement  or  any  other  material 
desired  in  preparing  it  for  use;  and  a  similar  plant  has  since 
been  fitted  up  in  Boston. 

Hydrated  lime  is  made  by  slaking  lump  lime  with  water  in 
a  closed  retort,  which  reduces  the  lumps  to  a  fine,  dry  powder. 
This  powder  is  then  screened  through  a  series  of  fine  sieves, 
by  means  of  which  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  which  may 
have  been  in  the  mass  is  removed,  leaving  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, absolutely  pure  hydrated  lime  or  lime  flour. 

During  the  few  years  that  hydrated  lime  has  been  on  the 
market,  the  company  has  gradually  built  up  an  extensive  de- 
mand for  it,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  at  work  at 
the  plant  in  Rockland  over  fifty  men  and  ten  pairs  of  horses, 
and  several  thousand  tons  are  produced  annually. 

The  many  advantages  gained  by  the  addition  of  lime  paste 
to  a  cement  mortar  have  long  been  appreciated  by  all  concerned, 
but  the  difficulty  encountered  in  attempting  to  secure  a  thorough 
mixture  of  the  lime  putty  and  the  cement  has  been  the  source  of 
much  annoyance.  The  nature  of  this  difficulty  will  be  easily 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  lime  putty  is  a  wet, 
tenacious,  pasty  material,  while  cement  is  a  fine,  dry  powder. 
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With  the  introduction  of  hydrated  lime,  however,  this  diffi- 
culty was  successfully  surmounted,  as  the  -dry  powdered  ♦  lime 
could  be  thoroughly  triixed  with  the  cement  and- sand  and,  as 
water  was  added,  a  uniform  mortar  was  produced  with  no  fat 
or  lean  streaks  in  it.  This  is  a  plastic  arid  smooth  working 
mortar  and  can  be  spread  more  rajpidly  in  brick* work  than  any 
other.  ♦••..-  -  / ... 

Another  •  advantage  in  brick  work  is  its  •  great  adhesive 
strength,  the  reason  for  which  is  that  the  h)rdrated. lime-cement 
mortar  retains  the  moisture  much  longer  than-,  straight  cement 
mortar,  thus  retarding  the  set,  softening  the  surface  of  the  brick 
and  enabling  the  mortar  to  penetrate  deeper  and  gain  a  stronger 
grip.  The  tests  show  its  great  advantage  for  laying  not  ohly 
brick,  but  cement  blocks,  tiles  and  all  other  porous  materials, 
as  well.         .... 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  application  Of  lime  to- our  par- 
tially exhausted  soils  has  long  been  recognized.-  It  was  one 
of  Prof.  Jackson's  leading  thoughts,  while  making  his  geological 
.survey  of  the  State  of  Maine  prior  to  1840,  to  find  limestone 
well  distributed  over  the  State,  and  he  made  scores  of  tests 
during  his  work  to  ascertain  where  lime  could  be  produced  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  has  made  a  study  of 
the  matter  of  producing  a  lim^  of  the  proper  consistency  to  be 
most  beneficial  in  its  application*  to  our  wcfrn  soils;  and  several 
years  ago  put  upon  the  market  a  brand  of  hydrated  lime  which 
is  having  a  steady  and  constantly  increasing  sale,  not  only  in 
New  England  but  in  the  Middle  and  South- Atlantic  states.  It 
is  specially  prepared  for  use  on  the  soil  and  isan  unusually  pure 
calcium  lime,  being  made  from  a  limestone  which  analyzes  from 
93  to  97  per  cent  calcium  carbonate,  with  less  than  2  per  tent 
magnesian  carbonate.  It  is  a  combination  of  calcium  hydrate 
and  calcium  carbonate  made  in  accordance*  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Hy- 
drated lime  is  also  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  destruction  of  bugs  and  the  prevention  of  rust 
on  potatoes. 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  early  days,  the  manufacture  of  lumber  has  been 
the  leading  industry  in  Maine.     Outside  of  agriculture,  more 
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men  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  its  production  than 
in  any  other  line  of  business.  Nearly  every  town  has  its  local 
saw  mill,  and  besides,  there  are  scores  of  immense  plants  in  the 
State  where  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  annually  for 
shipment.  For  years,  Bangor  was  the  greatest  lumber  shipping 
port  in  the* world,  and  today,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  freight 
over  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  and  Maine  Central  railroads  is 
made  up  of  the  forest  products  of  our  State,  and. still  an  im- 
mense amount  of  lumber  is  shipped  by  water. 

Althoiigh  the  artoimt  cut  for  all  purposes  ^hows  no  diminu- 
tion as  the  years  come  and  go,  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
supply,  up  to  a  reasdnablie  limit,  will  be  permanent.  One  of  the 
best  pc/sted  men  on  forest  conditions  is  our  State  Forest  Com- 
missioner, Edgar  E!  Ring.-  In  his  feport  for  1902,  he  has  this 
to  say  on  this  point:  •-  •      • 

"Very  little  land  is  being  stripped  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  not  funlish  another  crop  of  lumber  from  the  undersized 
trees  of  the  present  stand  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  Actual 
deforestsltion,  except  from  forest  fires,  as  I  have  stated,  can 
never  take  place  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Maine^  as  the 
agricultural  lahds  are  very  largely  occupied.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  constant  increase  in  our  lumber  producing 
areas,  on  account  of  there  being  so' little  profit  in  cultivating 
dry,  stony  ground  foi*  farm  crops,  and  more  or  less  of  such 
lands  ar6  reverting  to  forest  growth  each  season.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  safe  to  reckon  that  there  will  be  from  eleven  to  twelve 
million  acres  of  land  in  this  State  that  will  be  luttiber  producing 
for  all  time." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fifst  saw  mill  in  Maine  was  erected  in 
what  is  now  South  Berwick  about  1634,  and  fifty  years  later 
there  were  24  mills  in  operation  in' the  State.  The  locality  in 
this  town,  known  as  Great  Works,  took  its  name  from  a  mill 
containing  eighteen  saws,  which  was  built  in  1650,  at  the  falls 
on  the  Piscataqua  river.  The  abundance  of  pine  and  the  numer- 
ous available  water  powers  attracted  the  attention  of  the  set- 
tlers, and'  an  export  trade  in  lumber  was  early  built  up  which 
has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  State  gradually  extended  to  the  east- 
ward, many  mills  were  built,  some  of  large  capacity,  and  many 
of  the  important  water  powers  on  our  larger  rivers  were  utilized 
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for  this  purpose.  Brunswick  was  early  a  great  lumber  pro- 
ducing place,  having  at  one  time  thirty  large  saw  mills.  The 
sawed  lumber  was  largely  rafted  to  Bath  for  shipment,  yet  a 
considerable  portion  was  hauled  by  ox-teams  to  a  shipping  point 
on  the  bay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 

Machias  eafly  became  an  important  point  in  Eastern  Maine 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  later  followed  by  Ellsworth  on 
the  Union  river  and  Calais  on  the  Saint  Croix ;  but  the  falls  on 
Penobscot  river,  between  Old  Town  and  Bangor,  at  one  time 
furnished  power  for  more  saws  than  were  ever  run  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  A  large  amount  of  lumber  was  formerly 
sawed  at  Winnegance,  on  the  line  between  Bath  and  Phipps- 
burg,  a  tide  power  of  over  300  horse  power  being  utilized. 

There  is  no  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State  so  widely 
scattered,  the  number  of  mills  being  several  times  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  industry. 

There  has  been  great  changes  in  recent  years  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  mills  manufacturing  lumber  for  export.  While  for- 
merly they  were  invariably  built  at  the  falls  on  the  rivers  so  as 
to  utilize  the  water  power  there  developed,  and  from  which  the 
sawed  lumber  could  be  rafted  to  tide  water,  at  the  present  time 
the  mills  are  built  either  on  the  line  of  some  railway  convenient 
to  a  water  way  where  logs  can  be  collected,  or  on  a  tide  water 
river  where  the  logs  can  be  rafted  down  from  the  boom,  and 
the  sawed  product  loaded  directly  on  a  vessel  from  the  mill. 

While  the  lumber  sawed  at  the  mills  located  on  tide  water  is 
very  largely  shipped  to  market  by  schooners,  that  produced  at 
the  mills  along  the  railway  lines  is  generally  sent  by  rail ;  and 
while  formerly  water  was  the  motive  power  used  by  all  mills, 
now  steam  power  is,  for  the  m.ost  part,  used  in  the  large  plants, 
sawdust  and  other  mill  waste  being  utilized  for  fuel,  being  con- 
veyed automatically  to  the  furnaces. 

In  the  matter  of  improved  machinery  this  industry  has  kept 
well  abreast  of  the  time,  perhaps  as  much  so  in  the  saw  itself 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  equipment.  From  the  old  up-and- 
down  saw,  which  would  cut  perhaps  1,000  feet  of  lumber  per 
day,  has  been  developed  the  muley,  the  gang,  the  rotary,  and 
the  band  saw,  which  latter,  under  favorable  conditions,  has  been 
made  to  cut  100,000  feet  in  a  day,  though  from  50,000  to  60,000 
feet  might  be  an  average  day's  work. 
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The  largest  plant  shipping  its  product  by  rail  is  that  of  the 
Saint  John  Lumber  Conrpany,  located  in  the  town  of  Van  Buren. 
It  is  important  in  another  sense,  for  it  is  using  lumber  cut  on 
the  upper  sections  of  Saint  John  river.  It  is  manufacturing 
within  our  own  bc^rders  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  which  other- 
wise would  be  floated  into  Xew  Brunswick  and  reshipped  into 
the  United  States  as  a  manufactured  product. 

This  plant  is  conveniently  located  on  the  shore  of  Saint  John 
river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  track  of  the  Bangor  and  AroC)s- 
took  Railroad  on  the  other.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000  and  commenced  operations  in  the  summer  of  1904,  using, 
at  first,  about  25,000.000  feet  of  logs  yearly,  but  the  cut  has 
been  increased  to  50,000,000  feet  annually,  the  spruce  going 
largely  into  long  lumber  and  the  cedar  into  shingles. 


PULP    AND    PAPER. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated together,  for  reducing  the  rags  or  other  material  to  a 
pulp  was  the  first  step  in  the  making  of  paper.  For  centuries, 
rags  had  been  practically  the  only  material  used  as  paper  stock, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  but  little  more  than  forty  years  since  wood 
fiber  came  into  use. 

Wood  pulp  was  not,  for  a  number  of  years,  accepted  as  the 
coming  paper  fiber  and  its  introduction  was  viewed  with  no 
little  contempt  by  many.  As  late  as  1874,  an  English  trade 
paper  said :  "Great  endeavors  have  been  made  to  introduce 
wood  pulp  as  a  fiber,  but  practical  papermakers  deem  it  a  fail- 
ure. Two  kinds  are  in  general  use,  mechanically  prepared  and 
chemically  prepared.  The  great  fault  of  the  first  is  its  weak- 
ness— after  all  it  is  mere  sawdust.  The  chemically  prepared 
seems  a  good  fiber,  but  its  price,  at  twenty  pounds  wet,  or  thirty- 
six  pounds  dry,  per  ton,  is  sadly  against  its  use." 

In  1862,  samples  of  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  mixed  with 
rags,  wxre  exhibited  in  London,  the  wood  having  been  rubbed 
down  into  pulp  against  the  rough  surface  of  a  wheel.  Five 
years  later,  at  Paris,  a  machine  invented  bv  a  German,  Herman 
Voelter,  for  grinding  wood  pulp,  was  exhibited,  and  it  was  upon 
a  similar  machine,  especially  imported,  that  mechanically  ground 
pulp  w^as  first  produced  in  this  country  in  1867,  at  Stockbridge, 
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in  Massachusetts.  This  first  x\merican  ground  wood  pulp  was 
produced  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  ton  daily  and  sold  for 
eight  cents  per  pound. 

About  this  time  experiments  were  first  made  in  grinding  pulp 
in  Maine,  one  having  been  carried  on  at  a  location  known  as 
Steep  Falls  in  the  town  of  Norway,  but  probably  the  first  mill 
to  manufacture  ground  wood  pulp  in  this  State  on  a  commercial 
basis  was  that  started  in  1868  or  1869  in  Topsham  by  Charles 
D.  Brown  and  E.  B.  Dennison.  The  first  grinders  used  by  these 
men  were  known  as  the  Taft  grinders,  made,  we  have  been 
informed,  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  In  1870,  they  organized 
the  Androscoggin  Pulp  Company  which,  in  a  few  years,  owned 
or  controlled  mills  at  Brunswick,  Saccarappa  (Westbrook), 
Paris,  Norway  and  Great  Falls,  at  all  of  which  places  the  Taft 
machine  was  used  for  reducing  the  wood  to  pulp.  Each  mi!l 
had  two  runs  of  stones  and  the  total  product  for  the  company 
was  about  twelve  tons  of  pulp  in  24  hours. 

In  1872,  the  process  of  manufacturing  pulp-boards  was  pat- 
ented by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Dennison,  and  the  Androscoggin 
Pulp  Company  took  up  the  manufacture  of  paper  box-boards. 

Other  ground  wood  enterprises  followed  those  of  the  Andros- 
coggin Pulp  Company  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  should  con- 
sider them  small  aflFairs  now,  and  there  were  none  that  made 
mechanical  pulp  on  a  large  scale  until,  in  1888,  the  Otis  Falls 
Pulp  Company  began  operations.  This  company's  plant  at  Otis 
Falls,  in  the  town  of  Jay.  set  an  entirely  new  standard  and  revo- 
lutionized the  industry  in  Maine.  Its  large  hydraulic  develop- 
ment was  along  the  latest  and  most  approved  lines  and  in  one 
room  of  the  company's  plant,  which  was  constructed  throughout 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  between  four  thousand  and  five 
thousand  horse  power  was  developed  and  used,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  tons  of  pulp  produced  in  24  hours. 

A  large  amount  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  yet  the  amount  of  mechanically  prepared, 
or  ground  wood  pulp,  far  exceeds  the  chemical.  There  are  two 
processes  by  which  wood  is  treated  chemically,  known  as  the 
soda  process  and  the  sulphite  process. 

The  soda  process  is  older  than  either  the  sulphite  or  mechan- 
ical and  was  first  introduced  by  Hugh  Burgess  in  England  in 
1854  and  patented  by  him  in  this  country  the  same  year.     It 
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came  into  extended  use  earlier  than  sulphite  fiber,  though  the 
use  of  the  latter  has  since  surpassed  it.  In  Maine,  the  first  soda 
pulp  mill  was  that  established  in  1872,  at  Yarmouthville,  in  the 
town  of  Yarmouth,  by  H.  M.  Clark,  Homer  F.  Locke  and  Henry 
Furbish.  It  was  later  sold  to  S.  D.  Warren  and  George  W. 
Hammond.  The  S.  D.  Warren  plant  at  Cumberland  Mills,  in 
the  city  of  Westbrook,  began  to  make  soda  fiber  in  1880.  Soda 
pulp  is  now  made  in  Fairfield,  Old  Town  (Great  Works), 
Rumford,  Westbrook  (Cumberland  Mills),  and  Yarmouth 
( Yarmouthville) . 

In  Elaine,  poplar  wood  only  is  used  in  the  soda  process. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the  wood 
is  the  same  in  both  the  soda  and  sulphite  processes,  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  wood  has  been  gotten  into  condition  for  chemical 
treatment  in  what  is  termed  the  digester. 

This  preliminary  preparation  of  the  wood  consists  in  the 
sawing  of  it  into  lengths  of  two  feet,  the  removal  of  the  bark 
by  an  ingenious  apparatus  on  which  revolving  knives  are  fixed, 
the  chipping  of  the  wood,  after  barking,  into  pieces  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  square  and  yi  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  screening 
mechanically  of  these  chips  so  that  they  may,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  free  from  sawdust  and  knots.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
papermaker  to  get  these  chips  into  the  cleanest  possible  con- 
dition before  the  chemical  treatment  commences,  as,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  cleanliness  of  his  product  will  deperi3  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  such  impurities  as  knots,  bark  ajid  dirt 
have  been  removed  in  the  mechanical  treatment.  In  the  case 
of  poplar  wood,  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  to  peel  the 
trees  in  the  woods  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  operation  of  barking  at  the  pulp  mill  is  unneces- 
sarv. 

Of  the  two  chemical  processes,  the  soda  process  is  distinctly 
the  simpler.  The  digester  is  generally  made  of  welded  steel, 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  a  convenient  size  is  about  40  feet  in 
length  by  9  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  absolutely  filled  with  the 
thoroughly  cleansed  chips,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  run 
into  it  a  solution  amounting  to  about  1,200  to  1,250  cubic  feet 
of  caustic  soda  at  a  strength  suitable  for  the  complete  softening 
of  the  wood  and  the  separation  of  the  cellulose  fiber. 

When  the  digester  has  been  filled,  a  strong  Iron  lid  is  bolted 
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down  on  top  of  it  and  steam  is  turned  on  so  as  to  rise  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  through  the  entire  body  of  chips.  The  steam 
pressure  is 'gradually  raised  until  from  100  to  125  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  reached,  and  at  that  it  is  maintained  for  nine  or 
ten  hours.  During  the  cooking  some  steam  is  continually  blown 
off  in  order  to  induce  circulation  of  the  contents  and  to  enable 
the  highest  temperature,  consistent  with  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  to  be  attained.  This  is  called  relieving,  and  is  a  mest 
important  part  of  the  treatment. 

When  the  cooking  process  is  completed,  the  attendant  opens 
a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester  and  the  pressure  of  steam 
inside  drives  out  the  whole  contents  into  a  suitable  vessel  known 
as  the  blowtank.  This  blowing  off  under  high  pressure  has  also 
the  result  of  breaking  up  the  softened  wood  into  a  sponge-like 
mass  of  pulp.  This  pulp  is  very  dark  in  color  and  is  mixed 
with  the  blackened  caustic  liquor  used  in  cooking. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  fine  perforations  in  the  bottom  of 
the  blow^tank,  the  black,  spent,  caustic  liquor  is  drained  away 
from  the  pulp  and  the  latter  is  then  ready  for  the  processes  of 
washing,  screening  and  bleaching.  The  washing  is  done  by 
running  hot  water  down  through  the  mass  until  all  traces  of  the 
liquor  have  been  drained  away,  which  leaves  the  pulp  of  a  buff 
color. 

Screening  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  all  knots  that  failed 
to  be  separated  in  the  treatment  of  the  uncooked  chips,  likewise 
any  uQcooked  fiber  and  dirt.  To  effect  this,  the  pulp  is  very 
largely  diluted  with  water  and  then  floated  along  a  wide  trough 
which  permits  of  the  settling  out  of  a  large  amount  of  the 
impurities ;  the  pulp  continues  to  float  while  the  impurities  settle 
to  the  bottom.  The  screening  proper  is  carried  out  by  causing 
the  fibrous  liquid  to  pass  through  slotted  brass  or  bronze  plates, 
for  perfect  screening  the  slots  being  only  nine-thousandths  of 

an  inch  w-ide. 

The  large  amount  of  water  used  in  the  screening  process  is 
removed  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  separation  through  finely 
woven  wire  cloth,  and  the  pulp  is  then  run  into  suitable  tanks 
where  it  is  bleached  to  a  fine  white  color.  This  is  done  bv  mix- 
ing  with  the  pulp  a  bleaching  solution  prepared  from  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  commonly  called  bleaching  powder,  and  the 
application  of  steam  heat  for  about  six  hours. 
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In  the  sulphite  process  tlie  operations  are  decidedly  more 
complicated,  much  more  care  and  skill  have  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant  is  much  greater  than  in  the  soda 
process.  In  making  sulphite  pulp,  the  liquor  employed  for 
cooking  the  wood  chips  is  usually  a  mixture  of  bisulphite  of 
lime  and  bisulphite  of  magnesia,  though  in  many  instances, 
bisulphite  of  lime  alone  is  used. 

The  whole  art  of  making  these  bisulphite  liquors  is  quite  com- 
plicated, as,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  sul- 
phur is  apt  to  go  off  in  a  state  of  vapor  without  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  and  this  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
filling  up  the  plant  with  raw  sulphur  when  the  gases  become 
cool  enough  to  condense  it.  This  acid  liquor  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pungent  nature  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  during 
the  entire  manufacturing  operations  to  see  that  as  little  of  the 
gas  escapes  into  the  air  as  possible,  as  any  leakage  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  would  make  the  work  impossible  for  the  employes, 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  great  loss. 

The  filling  of  the  digester,  the  cooking,  blowing  out,  drain- 
ing, washing,  screening  and  bleaching  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  soda  process,  yet  in  the  sulphite  process  the  steam  pres- 
sure does  not  usually  go  higher  than  80  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  cooking  period  varies  from  eight  to  thirteen  hours. 
Spruce  is  the  wood  principally  used  in  Maine  in  this  process  as 
well  as  in  the  making  of  ground  wood  pulp. 

When  the  sulphite  process  first  came  into  being,  manufactur- 
ers and  inventors  were  overwhelmed  by  the  great  difficulty  of 
conducting  the  cooking  operations  under  pressure  with  a  liquid 
which  is  so  corrosive  in  its  action  on  iron  and  steel  vessels. 
This  trouble  has  been  gotten  over  by  lining  the  entire  insides 
of  these  vessels  with  acid-proof  bricks,  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose  and  thoroughly  bedded  in  cement,  so  that  a  com- 
plete protection  is  aflforded  to  the  iron  shell. 

Sulphite  fiber  was  first  produced  commercially  in  this  country 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1884,  and  the  first  sulphite  mill 
in  Maine  was  that  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  at 
South  Brewer,  which  began  operations  in  the  latter  part  of 
1889.  This  was  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession,  so  that 
nov.-  there  are  sulphite  mills  in  Augusta,  Baileyville  (Wood- 
land). Brewer  (South),  East  Millinocket,  Gardiner   (South), 
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Howland,  Jay  (Chisholm),  Lincoln,  Lisbon  (Falls),  Madison, 
Millinocket,  Orono,  Riimford  (2),  and  Winslow. 

On  the  basis  of  the  value  of  products,  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  exceeds  any  other  single  industry  in  the  State; 
although  both  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  lumber  and 
timber  products  give  employment  to  more  hands  than  does 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  in  excess  of  9,000, 
and  the  total  wages  paid  exceed  that  of  the  cotton  industry,  and 
probably  is  not  much  less  than  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  lum- 
ber and  timber  industry. 

SARDINES. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  packing  sardines  in  this  coun- 
try was  started  at  Eastport,  Maine,  in  1875,  and  the  industry 
has  since  been  practically  confined  to  this  State,  and  Eastport 

• 

and  Lubec  have  been  the  principal  places  where  the  work  has 
been  carried  on,  although  the  erection  of  scattered  factories  has 
been  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  west  as  Boothbay  Harbor. 
To  show  the  standing  of  this  Maine  influstry  and  also  its  im- 
portance compared  with  other  fish  canning  industries,  we  quote 
the  following  from  a  United  States  report  on  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  for  1905 : 

"Practically  all  of  the  sardines  canned  in  the  United  States 
during  the  census  year  were  packed  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Of  the  total  87,224,524  pounds  for  the  L'nited  States,  86,218,610 
pounds,  or  98.8  per  cent,  were  reported  from  Maine,  the  value 
being  $4,291,324,  out  of  a  total  of  $4,380,498  for  the  country. 
The  only  other  states  from  which  sardine  canning  was  reported 
were  California  and  New  York,  the  former  state  reporting  860,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $78,000,  and  the  latter  145,914  pounds, 
valued  at  $11,174.  Next  in  importance  to  the  salmon  canning 
of  Alaska  and  the  Columbia  river  comes  the  sardine  packing  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  Maine  sardine  is  the  young  of  the 
sea  herring,  which  is  very  plentiful  along  the  coast  of  that 
State." 

The  idea  of  packing  small  fishes  in  oil  under  the  name  of  sar- 
dines, originated  in  France  as  early  as  1850,  when  the  annual 
pack  was  only  3,000,000  cans,  but  the  business  increased  about 
three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  following  decade  and  since  that 
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time  it  has  developed  to  very  large  proportions.  The  work  was 
taken  up  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Japan,  and  France  gradually  lost  the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

In  1865,  Mr.  George  Bumham  of  the  firm  of  Bumham  and 
Morrill,  Portland,  Maine,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  small 
herring  as  a  substitute  for  sardines.  It  was  well  known  that 
myriads  of  small  herring  were  annually  caught  near  EastporL 
These  were  too  small  for  smoking  or  pickling,  and  he  thought 
they  might  be  used  with  profit  as  a  substitute,  and  if  properly 
prepared  they  would  be  equally  good. 

He  visited  France  and  studied  the  question  on  the  scene  of 
actual  operations,  and  became  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
French  canneries.  In  1867,  he  went  to  Eastport,  secured  a 
plant  and  commenced  to  work  out  the  problem.  Owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  climate,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  drying  the 
fish,  and  besides,  there  was  a  flavor  of  herring  oil  which  he  could 
not  succeed  in  destroying.  This  enterprise  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. But  he  had  done  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  matter,  who,  after  several  years,  in  1875,  made  a  suc- 
cessful start  in  the  business  which  has  since  continued  to  expand 
imtil,  in  1905,  it  took  seventh  rank  among  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State,  being  exceeded  in  value  of  products  by 
only  pulp  and  paper,  lumber  and  timber  products,  cotton  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  woolen  goods,  and  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  in  the  order  named. 

The  herring  are  usually  caught  in  weirs.  Weirs  have  to  be 
constructed  every  spring  as  they  will  not  withstand  the  storms 
of  winter.  They  are  made  by  driving  a  row  of  small  poles,  set 
about  three  feet  apart  and  extending  from  the  shore  directly 
out  into  the  bay.  The  outer  end  is  curved  nearly  back  upon 
itself  and  finally  turned  a  short  distance  into  the  enclosure,  but 
leaving  a  small  open  space  for  an  entrance.  Brush  is  then 
wovei>  into  the  poles  basket  fashion. 

As  the  school  of  herring  moves  along  with  the  tide  they  arc 
arrested  in  their  course  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  wein 
They  do  not  attempt  to  work  through  the  brush  but  turn  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  weir  until  they  pass  through  the  opening 
into  the  enclosure  at  the  outer  end.  Here  they  continue  to  swim 
slowly  around  in  a  circle,  always  passing  the  blind  entrance 
without  finding  it     They  are  taken  out  at  low  tide. 
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In  order  to  capture  the  entrapped  fish  a  seine  is  used.  This 
is  a  large  net,  generally  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
may  be  from  lo  to  i8  feet  in  depth  at  the  ends  and  from  15  to 
30  feet  in  the  middle.  A  purse  line  extends  around  the  bottom 
of  the  seine,  passing  through  a  series  of  iron  rings,  and  a  pole 
is  attached  to  each  end  of  the  net. 

When  the  proper  time  arrives,  a  boat  containing  the  seine  is 
taken  inside  the  enclosure.  One  of  the  poles  is  pushed  down 
into  the  mud  beside  one  of  the  stakes  at  the  mouth  of  the  weir, 
to  which  it  is  made  fast.  The  seine  is  then  stretched  across  the 
entrance  and  the  boat  is  gradually  moved  around  the  sides  of 
the  enclosure,  at  the  same  time  the  seine  is  payed  out,  until  its 
ends  are  finally  brought  together,  with  the  fish  enclosed  in  it. 
By  drawing  the  purse  line  the  bottom  of  the  seine  is  closed, 
and  the  seine  hauled  in  until  the  fish  are  brought  together  in  a 
body  compact  enough  to  be  dipped  out  into  the  boat,  large  dip 
nets  being  used.  Larger  boats  usually  collect  the  fish  and  take 
them  immediately  to  the  canneries. 

The  sardine  factories  are  located  on  wharves  in  order  that 
they  may  be  reached  by  the  collecting  boats.  The  fish  are 
hoisted  from  the  boats  in  great  tubs,  generally  by  steam  power, 
and  are  immediately  taken  to  the  cutting  room  and  spread  out 
on  long  tables.  The  cutting  is  done  largely  by  women  and 
children,  who  become  very  expert  at  the  work.  A  fish  is  seized 
in  the  left  hand  and  with  one  stroke  with  a  large  knife  the  head 
is  severed  and  the  entrails  dragged  out. 

The  fish  are  next  thoroughly  washed  in  sea  water,  then 
thrown  into  strong  brine  where  they  remain  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  After  coming  from  the  pickle,  the  fish  are 
spread  on  wire  flakes  and  placed  in  a  huge  oven,  heated  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  fish  are  sufficiently  cooked  in  about  five  min- 
utes. They  are  then  taken  to  the  packing  room  where  young 
women  pack  the  larger  ones  in  mustard  and  the  smaller  in  cot- 
ton seed  oil.  Covers  are  placed  on  the  filled  cans  and  they  are 
rapidly  sealed,  cleaned  and  packed  in  wooden  boxes  or  cases, 
TOO  cans  of  oils  or  48  cans  of  mustards  to  the  case,  and  they  are 
ready  to  be  marked  for  shipment.  Instead  of  the  baking  pro- 
cess, some  packers  cook  the  fish  in  boiling  cotton  seed  oil. 

The  lettering  and  decorating  on  the  cans  or  tin  boxes  in 
which  the  sardines  are  packed  is  done  by  a  lithographic  pro- 
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cess,  and  is  printed  on  the  sheet  tin  before  it  is  cut  up  by  the 
can  makers.  The  cans  are  made  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sardine  factories,  many  packers  making  their  own  cans. 

The  cases  or  boxes  in  which  the  sardines  are  packed  for  ship- 
ment are  made  from  shooks,  prepared  at  the  saw  mills  in  nearby 
towns.  A  shook  is  the  prepared  material  for  the  sides,  ends, 
bottom  and  cover  of  the  case,  and  the  work  of  making  the  case 
consists  in  nailing  these  parts  together,  many  using  nailing  ma- 
chines by  which  several  boxes  per  minute  can  be  made. 

The  heads  and  other  fish  refuse,  which  accumulate  during 
the  process  of  canning,  are  collected  and  made  into  fertilizer 
at  factories  erected  for  that  purpose.  A  cheap  grade  of  oil  is 
also  obtained  during  the  process. 

As  only  the  small  herring  are  used  for  sardines,  the  large  ones 
are  cured  in  various  ways  and  are  put  up  as  smoked,  boneless, 
pickled,  etc.,  which,  of  itself,  is  a  very  considerable  industry. 

SHIP    BUILDING    (STEEL). 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  the  only  steel  ship  building  plant  in 
the  State,  seems  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  combination  of  two 
distinct  plants,  one  of  which  had  been  manufacturing  wind- 
lasses, capstans,  pumps  and  heavy  casting,  while  the  other  had 
been  producing  marine  engines  and  boilers. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  General  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Civil  war,  leased  for  a  term  of  years  the 

« 

Bath  Iron  Foundry,  established  by  William  and  Oliver  Moses 
in  1833.  This  plant  was  a  very  modest  one,  having  one  furnace 
where  casting  was  done  twice  a  week.  There  was  a  small 
pattern  shop  in  connection  with  it  and  the  work  of  the  place 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  making  of  iron  castings  for 
vessels. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  Gen.  Hyde  purchased  the 
establishment  and  made  large  additions,  in  1878  adding  a 
machine  shop  to  -enable  him  to  manufacture  windlasses,  cap- 
stans, etc.  When  he  took  the  plant,  the  crew  consisted  of  seven 
men.  but  the  numerous  additions  and  improvements  steadily 
made  under  his  management  resulted  in  such  an  extension  of 
"business  that,  in  1888,  a  force  of  eighty  men  were  employed, 
^leanwhile,  in  1884,  the  business  had  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 
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In  1 88 1,  when  it  became  clear  that  Bath,  if  she  would  main- 
tain her  high  place  among  the  shipbuilding  cities  of  the  world, 
must  be  able  to  produce  machinery,  as  well  as  hulls,  for  steam 
vessels,  the  people  met  in  consultation  and  the  result  was  made 
manifest  in  a  subscription  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of 
shops  for  the  production  of  marine  engines  and  boilers.  In  the 
fall  of  1882,  work  upon  the  foundation  was  begun  and  the 
middle  of  December  saw  the  large  buildings  of  the  Goss  Marine 
Iron  Works  standing  where  there  had  stood  the  ruins  of  a 
burnt  saw  mill.  Two  years  later  these  works  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  in  188& 
was  taken  over  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 

Immediately  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  two  plants,  Gen- 
eral Hyde,  who  was  president  of  the  company,  began  making 
improvements  and  enlargements  and,  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
he  felt  ready  to  have  the  place  inspected  by  the  government  offi- 
cials of  the  Navy  Department,  with  the  view  of  learning  its 
fitness  for  building  Government  vessels,  and  the  report  ren- 
dered by  Naval  Constructor  Hichbom,  who  was  sent  by  Secre- 
tary Tracy  to  examine  the  place,  was  highly  complimentary.. 
At  once  General  Hyde  put  himself  among  the  bidders  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  secured  two  contracts,  and  put  crews  of  men  at 
work  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  constructing  cradles  and 
adding  new  machinery. 

These  two  contracts  called  for  the  construction  of  the  gun- 
boats Machias  and  Castine,  to  be  completed  within  two  years 
from  date,  thus  inaugurating  the  industry  of  steel  shipbuilding 
in  the  city  of  Bath.  These  early  Government  contracts  have 
been  followed  by  others,  and  the  numerous  crafts  here  con- 
structed include  nearly  every  type  of  war  vessel,  from  the  tor- 
pedo boat  to  the  immense  battleship,  as  well  as  the  light  ship- 
and  light  house  tender. 

A  large  amount  of  private  work,  as  well  as  repairing,  has 
been  done,  and  some  of  the  finest  passenger  steamers  and  pleas- 
ure yachts  have  been  turned  out  from  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 

In  1896,  it  becoming  evident  that  the  business  could  be  more- 
conveniently  carried  on  by  a  separation  of  the  work,  the  Hyde 
Windlass  Company  was  formed  and  a  new  plant  constructed  at 
the  comer  of  Washington  and  Federal  streets  and  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  south  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works*  plant,  and,  early  irr 
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the  following  year,  was  here  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
windlasses,  capstans,  and  general  ship  machinery.  This  plant 
had  always  done  a  flourishing  business,  generally  giving  employ- 
ment to  more  than  200  men. 

The  plant  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  has  a  water  frontage  of 
608  feet,  and  a  depth  of  441  feet.  A  portion  of  the  works  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  February  13,  1894,  but  they  were  in  due 
time  replaced  by  steel  buildings  of  the  most  approved  design. 
The  yards  have  ample  room  for  five  vessels  to  be  set  up  at  the 
same  time,  and  can  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  built.  The 
cradles  can  accommodate  ships  of  ten  thousand  tons,  and  can 
be  lengthened  as  may  be  required.  In  fitting  the  establishment 
with  machinery,  the  same  idea  of  accommodating  large  work 
has  prevailed.  Everything  supplied  is  of  the  most  modern  type, 
and  as  steel  shipbuilding  has  made  great  strides  during  recent 
years,. the  significance  of  these  facts  is  apparent.  The  plant  is 
now  employing  a  force  of  900  men. 

In  location,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  are  especially  fortunate,  the 
natural  facilities  being  unexcelled,  if  indeed  they  are  equalled 
anjrvvhere.  Situated  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  and  fifteen  miles 
from  any  water  where  a  stranger  would  care  to  venture  without 
a  pilot,  these  works  in  time  of  war  would  be  absolutely  secure. 
No  damage  could  be  done  them  from  the  sea,  and  the  high  bluff 
of  rocks  which  guard  the  winding  channel,  and  which  could  be 
readily  fortified,  would  make  it  simply  impossible  for  any  hostile 
vessel  to  make  her  way  up  to  the  yards  where  American  war 
vessels  might  be  building.  Here,  absolutely  secure,  vessels  can 
be  built  and  repaired  at  any  time,  while  the  natu^'al  fortification «^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  would  make  the  stay  of  blockading 
craft  in  this  vicinity  exceedingly  unpleasant. 

The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Reached  bv  a 
channel  that  can  float  not  only  the  largest  ship  now  in  existence, 
but  the  largest  which  in  any  likelihood  will  ever  be  built,  this 
grand  sheet  of  water,  more  than  three  miles  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide  opposite  the  works,  can  offer  secure  and 
easy  anchorage  when  the  highest  gales  are  raging.  Freshened 
by  the  Kennebec,  the  water  of  the  harbor  prevents  the  iron  hulls 
from  fouling,  while  preserving  the  metal  from  that  corrosion 
which  comes  from  the  salt  sea. 
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SHIP   BUILDING    ( WOODEN ). 

The  building  of  wooden  vessels  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  ]Maine  dates  back  to  1608.  This  was  the  year  following  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve  years  prior  to 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  A  settlement 
was  made  the  year  previous  by  the  Popham  Company  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river.  After  spending  one  winter  at 
the  place,  the  colony  became  discouraged  at  the  difficulties  before 
them,  in  establishing  themselves  in  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
with  no  neighbors  nearer  than  Jamestown  except  the  not  too 
friendly  savages  in  the  forest,  and  decided  to  break  up  the 
settlement  and  return  home. 

The  settlers  possessed  but  one  very  small  craft,  far  too  small 
for  their  purposes,  so  they  set  to  work  and,  from  the  forest 
which  grew  along  the  river  bank  and  with  such  tools  as  they 
had  brought,  cut  the  timber  and  built  the  ''Virginia,"  a  vessel 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  their  belongings  and  cross  the  Atlantic 
on  their  homeward  voyage. 

Thus  was  begun  what,  in  after  years,  became  a  large  and 
flourishing  industry  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State.  This  was  the  natural 
Fequence  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
demand  for  vessels  for  the  foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade, 
and  for  the  fisheries,  and  Maine  with  its  numerous  harbors  and 
abundance  of  timber  in  its  forests,  early  seized  the  opportunity 
and  held  the  lead  against  all  competitors. 

Going  back  to  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the 
Union,  in  1820,  the  ship  yards  of  the  State  that  year  turned  out 
2  ships,  29  brigs,  loi  schooners,  and  17  sloops,  a  total  of  149, 
aggregating  a  measurement  of  14,274.67  torm,  an  average  of 
95.62  tons  each.  In  1825,  the  output  had  increased  to  8  ships. 
TO  I  brigs,  135  schooners,  and  4  sloops,  a  total  of  248,  aggre- 
gating 34,557.64  tons,  an  average  of  139.34  tons.  In  1829,  it 
was  estimated  by  Moses  Greenleaf,  author  of  The  Survey  of 
Maine,  that,  since  1820,  the  ship  yards  of  the  State  built  vessels 
amounting  to  an  average  annual  value  of  $1,037,000,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  $23.15  to  each  family  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  size  of  vessels 
built  in  recent  years  over  those  of  earlier  times.  By  eliminating 
the  4  sloops  from  the  product  of  1825,  the  8  ships,  loi  briefs, 
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and  135  schooners  would  average  only  141.63  tons  measurement, 
while  in  1900  up  to  December  i,  the  2  six-masted  schooners,  the 
6  five-masters,  the  14  four-masters,  and  the  9  three-masters, 
launched  from  the  Maine  yards,  averaged  1,215.83  tons  net. 

Shipping  conditions  have  changed.  For  various  reasons  our 
foreign  carrying  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign  ship- 
pers, and  of  the  small  amount  carried  in  American  bottoms,  only 
a  small  percentage  is  done  by  sailing  vessels,  steamers  having 
largely  taken  their  place,  so  that  practically  all  there  is  left  to 
American  sailing  vessels  is  our  coastwise  trade  and  the  fish- 
eries, and  even  these  have  been  largely  invaded  by  steamers. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  conditions  Maine  is  still 
prominent  in  the  construction  of  wooden  saiHng  vessels,  and 
Bath  is  still  a  ship-building  city,  where  every  year  a  tonnage  is 
launched,  approximating  and  often  surpassing  that  of  the  whole 
State  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Rockland,  Camden,  Mil- 
bridge,  Boothbay,  South  Portland  and  Phippsburg  usually  have 
one  or  more  vessels  on  the  stocks,  and  Waldoboro,  Thomaston, 
Belfast.  Machias  and  Verona,  occasionally  get  contracts  for 
new  construction.  In  1905,  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
wooden  vessels  and  boats  from  all  our  Maine  ship  yards  was 
83,038,016. 

From  the  sloop  and  pinnace  of  the  early  days  have  been 
developed  types  of  sailing  vessels  in  our  Maine  yards  the  equal 
of  any  produced  in  any  other  state  or  country.  The  brig  and 
the  ship  were  for  a  time  popular,  but  they  were  gradually  dis- 
placed by  the  schooner.  Originally  a  two-masted  vessel,  the 
schooner  was  enlarged  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  demanded 
more  carrying  capacity,  and  other  masts  were  added,  producing 
the  three-master,  the  four-master  and  the  five-master,  but  it 
remained  to  the  closing  year  of  the  last  century  to  develop  the 
six-masted  wooden  schooner.  During  the  season  of  1900  two 
such  vessels  were  launched  in  Maine,  and  which  for  several 
years  stood  in  a  class  by  themselves,  one  from  the  yard  of  H. 
M.  Bean  of  Camden,  and  the  other  from  the  yard  of  Percy  and 
Small  of  Bath. 

The  former,  named  the  George  W.  Wells,  was  launched 
August  14,  and  of  course  was  the  first  six-master  afloat.  Her 
dimensions  were  302.11  feet  keel,  48.6  beam  and  23  feet  depth 
of  hold,  and  she  registered  2,743  tons  net.     Her  lower  masts 
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were  119  feet  and  the  top  masts,  58  feet.     Her  two  anchors 
weighed  8,200  and  7,500  pounds  respectively. 

The  latter,  the  Eleanor  A.  Percy,  was  launched  October  10, 
from  the  yard  of  Percy  and  Small.  Her  dimensions  were 
301.6^  feet  keel,  50  feet  beam,  and  24  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 
she  registered  3,062  tons  net.  Her  lower  masts  were  123  feet 
in  length  and  her  top  masts  about  one-half  that  length.  Her 
two  anchors  weighed  8,500  pounds  each. 

Another  development  in  the  ship  building  industry  is  the  con- 
struction of  barges,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  built 
in  the  Bath  yards.  They  are  towed  by  heavy  steam  tugs  and 
are  principally  used  in  the  coal  carrying  trade.  In  addition  to 
these,  several  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed  building 
boats  both  for  pleasure  and  fishing  purposes. 

SLATE. 

The  manufacture  of  roofing  slate  has  been  carried  on  in  Pis- 
cataquis county  for  about  sixty-six  years.  Actual  work  on  the 
ledge  was  commenced  August  19,  1844,  near  Brownville  village, 
and  the  first  two  loads  of  slate  were  started  for  Bangor,  thirty- 
five  miles  away,  on  December  19  of  the  same  year.  In  1846,  a 
second  quarry  was  opened  by  the  late  Adams  H.  Merrill,  about 
two  miles  from  the  first.  Later,  other  quarries  were  opened  in 
town,  but  the  present  time  the  Merrill  quairy  is  the  only  one  in 
operation. 

In  1870,  work  was  commenced  in  Monson,  and  since  then  a 
dozen  or  more  quarries  have  been  opened  and  operated  for  a 
time,  but  only  four  are  now  at  work.  In  1879,  a  quarry  was 
opened  in  Blanchard  and  worked  for  several  years.  Others 
were  developed  later,  but  now  there  is  but  one  in  operation  in 
that  town.  More  or  less  work  has  been  done  in  Williamsburg, 
where  considerable  slate  has  been  made,  but  there  is  nothing 
doing  there  now.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  quar- 
ries in  several  other  towns  in  the  county  but  they  have  all  been 
abandoned. 

Active  work  at  the  present  time  is  confined  to  the  four  quar- 
ries in  Monson,  employing  271  men ;  one  in  Brownville,  employ- 
ing 85  men:  and  one  in  Blanchard,  employing  30  men:  a  total 
of  386  men. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  of  slate  are  good.     The  Ban- 
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gor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  passes  through  both  Brownville  and 
Blanchard,  and  the  Monson  Railroad,  of  two  feet  gauge  and 
about  8  miles  in  length,  connects  the  quarries  at  Monson  with 
the  first  named  road  at  Monson  Junction.  For  many  years  the 
slate  from  Brownville  was  hauled  by  teams  to  Bangor  and  it 
was  not  until  1884  that  the  Monson  Railroad  was  opened. 

The  slate  belt  in  this  section  stretches  from  the  Kennebec  to 
near  the  Penobscot  river,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  The 
rock  is  by  no  means  all  slate,  in  fact  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
hard  ledge  which  is  known  as  "flint."  The  slate  is  in  veins, 
set  up  on  edge,  between  layers  of  flint,  and  vary  in  thickness 
from  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  18  or  20  feet.  A  quarry  usually 
contains  a  number  of  narrow  veins  as  well  as  several  wide  ones. 
In  opening  a  pit  the  sinking  is  done  by  blasting  among  the  nar- 
row veins  so  as  to  make  a  working  face  on  the  veins  thick 
enough  to  make  slate  stock.  After  a  sink  is  made  the  slate  is 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  wall  by  blasting  with  very  light 
charges  of  powder  which  loosens  the  rock  without  shattering  it. 
It  is  then  pried  off  with  crow  bars  and  hoisted  to  the  surface  by 
derricks. 

For  many  years  roofing  slate  was  the  only  product  of  the 
Maine  quarries.  The  output  has  generally  varied  from  20,000 
to  50,000  squares,  a  square  being  the  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
100  square  feet  of  roof,  or  equivalent  to  a  thousand  of  shingles. 
The  making  of  roofing  slate  is  a  simple  process.  The  sheets  of 
stone  after  being  hoisted  to  the  surface  are  broken  into  blocks 
of  a  convenient  size,  either  by  a  sledge  hammer  or  by  half  rounds 
and  wedges.  Then  the  workman,  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  rests 
the  side  of  a  block  against  his  left  leg  and  with  a  mallet  and 
thin  chisels,  splits  it  into  sheets  of  the  proper  thickness. 

The  trimming  machine  consists  of  a  steel  bar  upon  which 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  slate  is  made  to  rest,  just  back  of  which 
the  cutting  bars  or  knives  strike  down  as  they  revolve.  As 
one  side  is  trimmed  the  piece  is  quickly  turned  until  the  four 
edges  are  clipped  off,  the  length  and  width  of  each  piece 'being 
gauged  by  a  device  on  the  machine,  the  cutter's  object  being  to 
save  all  the  surface  possible  on  each  piece.  Thirty-six  regular 
sizes  are  made. 

The  utilization  of  slate  for  other  purposes  than  roofing  was 
a  matter  of  slow  growth.     Of  course  school  slates  had  been 
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used  for  many  years  but  their  manufacture  never  was  an  indus- 
try in  Maine.  One  of  the  early  articles  of  utility  made  of  slate 
was  what  was  commonly  called  a  butter  board,  but  more  strictly 
a  butter  slate.  It  was  simply  a  large  sheet  of  slate  trimmed 
by  hand  and  smoothed  with  a  fore  plane.  They  were  made  by 
the  workmen  outside  of  working  hours  and  sold  for  a  trifle  to 
the  farmers'  wives,  and  upon  which  they  worked  and  salted 
their  butter.  Then  slate-lined  boxes  for  marketing  butter  AVere 
made  in  a  small  way,  and  other  articles  added  to  the  list  from 
time  to  time  until  now  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  about  as 
important  as  the  making  of  roofing  slate. 

There  is  now  a  plant  in  Portland,  employing  15  men,  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  industry,  also  several  of  the  quarries  have 
shops  run  in  connection  with  their  other  work  and  where  large 
quantities  of  slate  stock  is  prepared  and  shipped  away,  besides 
the  manufacture  *of  many  useful  articles  for  the  trade. 

One  of  the  leading  specialties  made  of  slate  is  switch  boards 
for  electrical  plants,  the  Maine  slate  being  very  desirable  for 
the  purpose  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  iron  and  other 
metallic  substances.  Probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  diflfer- 
ent  varieties  of  useful  articles  are  made  of  slate,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  table  tops,  laundry  and  kitchen  tubs  and 
sinks,  tanks  of  all  kinds,  counter  tops,  urinal  stalls,  floor  tiling, 
school  blackboards,  mantels,  wainscoting,  etc.,  while  hundreds 
of  others  no  less  important  are  working  their  way  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  building  up  a  permanent  business  for 
the  promoters  of  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

In  many  places  slate  is  taking  the  place  of  marble,  and  it  has 
this  great  advantage ;  it  never  stains.  It  is  not  only  used  in 
its  natural  color,  but  can  be  marbleized,  giving  it  any  shade  of 
color  or  style  of  figure  desired. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  work  in  many 
of  the  quarries  opened.  Not  every  locality  on  a  slate  vein  will 
make  a  paying  quarry.  The  selection  of  a  proper  site  is  the  all 
important  thing  to  be  done.  At  many  points  the  slate  is  so  cut 
up  by  seams  that  the  sheets  taken  out  are  too  small  to  be  profit- 
ably worked,  or  stretches  of  imperfect  stone  make  the  handling 
of  rubbish  too  expensive,  and  occasionally  an  immense  slide 
of  rock  will  half  fill  the  pit.  Many  quarries  have  been  opened 
by  persons  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
the  natural  result  w^as  failure. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  industry  in  Monson,  during  its  early 
history,  when  most  of  the  quarries  were  opened,  the  business 
was  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  stock  operators,  under  which 
there  could  be  no  success.  But  since  1880  the  management  has 
been  on  a  business  basis  and  the  industry  has  prospered.  It 
has  become  firmly  established  and,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
business  men,  it  is  as  safe  and  profitable  as  any  line  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  quality  of  Maine  slate  is  of  the  best.  It  is  of  a  blue-black 
shade,  and  while  many  of  the  cheaper  slates  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  fade  badly  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  Maine 
slate  never  loses  its  original  shade  of  color. 

STARCH. 

The  manufacture  of  potato  starch  in  Maine  was  commenced 
in  1871,  factories  being  erected  that  year  in  New  Limerick  by 
George  and  Elmer  Hibbard,  and  in  Presque  Isle  by  Wheeler 
Hale,  and  the  following  year  Alba  Holmes  built  a  factory  in 
Caribou.  Other  parties  commenced  business  in  Maysville  (now 
annexed  to  Presque  Isle)  in  1874,  Fort  Fairfield  in  1875,  and 
Limestone  in  1877.  These  pioneer  starch  makers  came  from 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire,  and  vicinity,  where  the  industry 
had  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  at- 
tracted to  this  section  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  abundant 
)deld  of  potatoes  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  to  Aroostook  county,  two  or  three  fac- 
tories only  having  ever  been  erected  outside  of  its  limits. 

In  1904  the  number  of  starch  factories  in  the  State  had  reached 
sixty-six,  and  the  number  remains  about  the  same  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  territory  where  potatoes  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  being  fairly  well  covered.  The  amount  of  starch 
produced  in  the  county  varies  from  year  to  year.  Some  years 
as  high  as  10,000  tons  have  been  produced  and  again,  not  more 
than  half  that  amount,  depending  largely  on  the  supply  of  starch 
potatoes,  that  is,  small,  defective,  unmerchantable  potatoes. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  when  transportation  facilities 
were  poor,  more  potatoes  were  made  into  starch  in  the  county 
than  were  shipped  out  to  market,  many  farmers,  remote  from 
a  shipping  point,  selling  their  entire  crop  at  the  factory.  But 
now,  as  the  railroads  reach  nearly  every  section  of  the  settled 
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part  of  the  county,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  shipped,  leaving 
only  the  unsalable  stock  for  starch. 

The  starch  business  is  not  only  quite  an  important  industry 
of  itself  but  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  to  the  more  impor- 
tant potato  industry,  for  there  is  occasionally  a  year  when  the 
demand  for  shipment  is  slack  and  prices  low.  At  such  times 
the  factories  take  the  surplus  potatoes  and  make  them  into 
starch,  the  prices  paid  being  perhaps  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  it  saves  to  the  farmers  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  total  loss. 

It  takes  about  250  bushels  of  potatoes  to  make  a  ton  of  starch, 
the  average  being  about  8  pounds  to  the  bushel.  For  4,000  tons 
of  starch,  1,000,000  bushels  are  required,  and  the  making  of 
10,000  tons  consumes  2,  500,000  bushels.  In  an  ordinary  year 
about  700  hands  are  employed  for  an  average  of  about  40  days 
and  the  item  of  wages  at  present  rates  would  go  over  $50,000. 
The  starch  making  season  commences  early  in  September  and 
generally  closes  some  time  in  October,  corresponding,  of  course, 
with  the  potato  digging  season. 

The  gett'ing  out  of  cooperage  stock  and  the  making  of  the 
casks  for  holding  the  starch  is  one  of  the  incidentals  of  the 
business.  This  work  is  done  in  the  county  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  quite  a  number  of  hands.  The  heading  is  usually  made 
of  spruce  and  the  staves  of  spruce  or  fir. 

Potato  starch  is  principally  used  for  sizing  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  bleacheries  of  the  country,  and  not  for  laundry  purposes, 
so  the  demand  for  it  is  very  largely  governed  by  the  condition 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry.  As  starch  does  not 
deteriorate,  it  can  be  held  for  better  prices  when  the  demand 
is  slack. 

A  few  years  ago  an  agent  of  this  bureau,  in  making  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  starch  industry,  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  starch  in  the  factory  in  Monticello  owned 
by  John  Watson  of  Houlton,  although  the  process  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  factories.  The  potatoes  are  received  from  the 
team  and  dumped  into  the  hopper,  passing  on  from  that  to  a 
revolving  tube  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end, 
thirty-three  inches  at  the  other  end,  and  making  about  seventy- 
five  revolutions  a  minute.  A  stream  of  water  under  pressure 
is  applied  to  this  tube,  which  removes  the  coarse  dirt  from  the 
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potatoes  as  they  pass  on  to  the  washer  which  is  supplied  with 
streams  of  water  by  the  pumps,  and  here  the  potatoes  are  washed 
perfectly  clean. 

From  the  washer  they  pass  on  to  an  elevator  which  carries 

them  to  the  grater.  The  grater  is  made  of  wood,  with  iron 
heads,  and  is  covered  with  grater  iron.  It  is  twenty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  four  feet  long,  and  makes  500  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  grated  potatoes  fall  upon  a  fine  brass  wire  sieve, 
and  the  starch,  being  washed  out  by  streams  of  water,  falls 
through  the  sieve  into  a  tank  below,  while  the  pumice  passes 
over  the  end  of  the  sieve,  and  so  onward  into  the  river. 

The  contents  of  the  tank  is  pumped  into  the  settling  vats 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  from  six  to  eight  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  in  order  to  settle.  The 
starch  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  water  is  drawn  off.  The 
starch  is  then  shoveled  over  into  vats  provided  with  huge  stir- 
rers. Fresh  water  is  pumped  in,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  again  pumped  up  into  settling  vats.  Here  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  to  settle.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off,  the  good  starch  having  settled  to  the  bottom.  On  top  there 
is  an  impure  starch  which  is  called  grains.  This  impure  starch 
is  put  into  a  vat  called  the  grain  vat,  fresh  water  is  applied  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  the  contents  are  allowed 
to  settle.  The  portion  that  does  not  settle  is  run  off  into  another 
vat  which  is  provided  with  a  stirrer  and  which  has  vents,  one 
above  the  other.  The  pure  starch  will  settle  towards  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  found  and  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  vents. 

All  the  starch  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  following  day  so 
that  the  water,  still  remaining  in  the  mass  of  starch,  may  sep- 
arate and  rise  to  the  surface.  This  water  being  drawn  off,  the 
starch  is  shoveled  out,  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  then  dis- 
tributed on  racks  in  the  dry  house.  After  a  batch  of  starch  is 
put  upon  the  racks,  the  kilns  are  closed,  the  ventilators  are 
opened,  the  steam  turned  on,  and  the  process  of  drying  goes 
on  rapidly.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  the  temperature  is  kept 
at  about  i6o  degrees  of  heat;  the  balance  of  the  time  the  heat 
is  increased  to  190  or  200  degrees.  The  process  of  drying  re- 
quires about  twenty-four  hours.  The  tables  beneath  the  racks, 
on  which  the  starch  falls,  are  made  of  indurated  fiber  board,  and 
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are  not  affected  by  heat  or  moisture.  The  starch,  as  it  leaves 
the  dry  house,  should  not  contain  above  fifteen  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

The  starch  is  next  conveyed  to  the  storehouse,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  one  large  tightly  sealed  room,  and  dumped  in,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  then  put  into  casks,  ready  for  storage 
or  shipment. 

WOOLEN    GOODS. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  woolen  mills  in  the  State  of  which 
we  have  found  any  record  was  in  Lisbon,  and  it  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  The  Gazetteer  of  Maine  states  that  **Jdhn 
Mayall,  in  1808,  erected  a  wooden  building  for  a  woolen  mill 
on  a  power  just  above  the  bridge  at  Lisbon  village  on  the  Sabat- 
tus,  occupying  it  until  1822,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Horace 
Corbett  as  a  satinet  mill  until  1850,  when  he  quit  the  business. 
In  i860  it  was  refitted  by  J.  F.  Hirst,  who  manufactured  repel- 
lents there  until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Sabattusville  and 
erected  a  brick  mill.  John  Robinson  immediately  took  this  old 
place  and  manufactured  flannels  until  1867,  when  he  moved  to 
Massachusetts.  The  mill  was  then  sold  to  N.  W.  Farwell,  who 
changed  it  into  a  cotton  mill."  At  the  present  date,  1910,  the 
Farwell  mills  are  still  manufacturing  cotton  goods  at  this  place. 

The  change  from  hand  made  woolens  to  the  factory  product 
in  the  State  was  not  rapid,  as  in  1820  there  were  reported  only 
six  factories  and  they  were  very  small  affairs  compared  with 
mills  of  more  recent  date.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1850,  and  in  the 
newer  settled  parts  of  the  State  much  later,  the  weaving  by  the 
hand  loom  of  woolen  goods  for  men's  wear  was  continued  in 
many  homes,  the  warp  being  generally  of  cotton  and  the  filling 
of  home-spun  woolen.  A  century  and  more  ago  a  large  amount 
of  flax  was  raised,  which  was  dressed  during  the  winter  months, 
spun  on  the  flax  wheel,  and  wrought  into  cloth,  and  a  portion 
of  the  finer  fiber  was  spun  into  thread  for  the  family  sewing. 

Mills  for  carding  wool  into  rolls  were  introduced  several' 
years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  woolen  factory.  This 
was  a  great  advance  step  in  the  development  of  the  industry, 
as  the  working  of  the  raw  wool  into  rolls  by  small  hand  cards 
was  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process.  For  half  a  century  and 
more  carding  mills  flourished  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  for 
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the  most  part  they  have  gone  out  of  commission.  There  are 
still  a  few  in  operation,  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Fulling  mills  were  for  a  time  quite  common,  run  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  connection  with  a  carding  mill.  Here  the  home- 
spun cloth  was  dressed,  out  of  which  was  to  be  made  the  Sun- 
day suit;  and  as  late  as  1870  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see 
women  clad  in  dressed  homespun  woolens. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  early  development  of 
the  woolen  industry  was  Dexter,  where  a  factory  was  estab- 
lished by  Amos  and  Jeremiah  Abbot  in  1820.  Soon  several 
other  mills  were  erected  and  this  has  always  been  the  leading 
business  of  the  town.  The  first  woolen  mill  in  Lewiston  com- 
menced operations  in  1834,  and  the  Brown  mill  in  Dover  was 
started  in  1836.  Sanford  now  leads  in  the  industry  and  manu- 
factures plush  goods,  linings,  etc. 

While  the  cotton  mills  occupy  the  large  powers  on  our  main 
rivers,  our  woolen  mills,  for  the  most  part,  are  located  on  the 
smaller  streams,  although  in  half  a  dozen  towns  their  power 
is  derived  from  a  large  river,  so  the  woolen  industry  is  scattered 
over  much  the  larger  area  of  the  State. 

The  more  important  mills  are  in  Lewiston,  Lisbon  and  Web- 
ster in  Androscoggin  county;  Bridgton  in  Cumberland  county; 
Wilton  in  Franklin  county;  Oakland,  Vassalboro,  Waterville 
and  Winthrop  in  Kennebec  county;  Camden  and  Warren  in 
Knox  county;  Dexter,  Newport  and  Old  Town  in  Penobscot 
county;  Dover,  Foxcroft,  Guilford  and  Sangerville  in  Piscata- 
quis county ;  Fairfield,  Hartland,  Madison,  Pittsfield  and  Skow- 
hegan  in  Somerset  county ;  Limerick,  North  Berwick,  Parsons- 
field,  Sanford  and  South  Berwick  in  York  county. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  census  throws  little  light  on 
the  early  development  of  woolen  mills.  In  the  early  censuses, 
but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  the  work  being  devoted  principally  to  population ; 
and  up  to  the  census  of  1890,  with  the  exception  of  i860,  all 
carding  mills  were  counted  as  woolen  factories.  In  i860,  the 
number  of  woolen  mills  reported  in  Maine  was  28,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $940,400.  The  average  number  of  hands  employed  was 
1,064,  of  which  number,  565  were  men  and  499  women,  to  whom 
$273,596  was  paid  in  wages.  The  cost  of  material  was  $1,035.- 
876,  and  the  value  of  product,  $1,759,007. 
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In  1900,  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to  79,  consisting 
of  76  carded  wool  mills  and  3  combed  wool  or  worsted  milk, 
with  a  capital  of  $14,128,693.  The  industry  then  gave  employ- 
ment to  4,594  men,  2,361  women,  and  200  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  a  total  of  7,155,  to  whom  was  paid  $2,688,686 
in  wages.  The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $7,944,986,  and  the 
value  of  product,  $13412,784.  The  average  annual  earnings 
of  all  operatives  had  increased  from  $257.14  in  i860,  to  $375-77 
in  1900. 

The  census  figures  for  1905  show  but  72  mills,  66  carded  wool 
and  6  worsted  mills,  some  of  the  smaller  mills  having  dropped 
out  of  business  while  some  others  were  enlarged.  During  the 
five  years,  the  capital  invested  increased  to  $17,552404,  or  24.2 
per  cent;  the  number  of  operatives  to  8,743  or  22.2  per  cent; 
the  cost  of  materials  used  to  $10,811,235  or  36.2  per  cent;  and 
the  value  of  product  to  $17,579,950  or  31  per  cent.  The  average 
annual  earnings  increased  to  $401.90.  Returns  made  to  this 
office  during  the  past  year  indicate  that  over  10,000  operatives 
are  at  work  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  State, 
although  there  may  be  a  slight  fall  off  in  the  number  of  fac- 
tories in  operation.  ' 

As  will  be  seen,  this  industry  has  rapidly  increased  in  our 
State  during  the  last  twenty  years,  until  it  now  surpasses  any 
other  except  pulp  and  paper,  and  lumber  and  timber  products. 

Maine  is  well  up  among  the  states  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.  In  1900,  only  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
exceeded  it  in  the  product  of  carded  woolens,  while  it  took  sixth 
rank  in  the  combined  woolen  industry,  which  includes  carpets 
and  rugs,  felt  goods,  and  wooi  bats  in  addition  to  carded  wool- 
ens and  worsted  goods. 

PLUSH   GOODS. 

In  1867,  the  first  attempt  at  the  njanufacture  of  plush  goods 
in  this  country  was  started  at  Sanford  village,  in  York  county, 
Maine.  Thomas  Goodall,  the  founder,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  coming  to  America  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  first  in  Connecticut,  then  in  Massachusetts, 
and  finally  in  New  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  he 
manufactured  horse  blankets  for  several  years. 

On  the  Mousam  river,  which  runs  through  Sanford,  are  sev- 
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eral  good  water  powers,  the  principal  ones  in  this  town  being 
at  Sanford  village  and  at  Springvale,  but  the  greatest  power  on 
the  river  is  just  across  the  line  in  the  town  of  Kennebunk.  The 
^Mousam  is  not  a  large  river,  only  25  miles  in  length,  but  it  has 
a  large  amount  of  flowage  near  its  source  and  the  available 
volume  of  water  is  very  constant. 

At  the  falls  at  Sanford  village  formerly  stood  a  saw  mill,  a 
small  woolen  mill,  and  a  grist  mill.  In  1867,  Mr.  Goodall 
bought  out  the  entire  water  privilege,  mills  and  all,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  laprobe  and  plush  goods  manufactory,  setting 
up  the  first  machinery  in  the  loft  of  the  old  grist  mill. 

The  plant  in  its  early  days  was  run  by  water.  Later,  when 
by  additions  and  improvements  it  had  outgrown  the  water 
power  to  a  large  extent,  steam  power  was  used.  In  1898,  a 
dam  was  built  at  the  falls  in  Kennebunk,  before  referred  to, 
about  eight  miles  below  Sanford  village,  and  an  electric  plant 
installed,  and  in  February,  1899,  the  machinery  in  the  Sanford 
mills  began  to  be  run  by  electricity,  generated  at  the  new  plant, 
although  water  power  is  still  used  to  some  extent. 

From  the  beginning,  the  mills  had  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  electric  plant 
a  force  of  nearly  700  hands  was  employed,  producing  about 
$2,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  Still  further  enlargements 
have  been  made  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  about  1,200  hands 
are  employed,  two-thirds  men  and  one-third  women.  The  busi- 
ness has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goodall's  three  sons, 
George  B.,  Louis  B.,  and  Ernest  M.  Goodall. 

This  industry  has  had  a  wonderful  growth,  not  only  as  the 
Sanford  Mills  Company  which  manufactured  plush  goods,  but 
as  an  outgrowth  and  closely  associated  with  it,  the  Goodall 
Worsted  Company  which  manufactures  worsted  yams,  worsted 
goods  for  men  and  women's  wear,  and  garment  linings.  A 
large  plant  was  built  up  at  Sanford  village  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1899,  it  fur- 
nished employment  to  over  700  hands  and  the  value  of  the  out- 
put was  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  plush  mill.  The 
worsted  plant  now  has  a  force  of  about  1,000  hands,  nearly 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women. 

Finally,  a  small  cotton  mill  plant  at  Springvale  village,  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  which  had  lain  idle  for  several  years, 
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was  purchased  by  the  Goodalls  and  fitted  up  as  a  worsted  mill, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linings  was  commenced  early  in  1900. 
This  mill  now  has  a  working  force  of  about  450,  practically  one- 
half  of  whom  are  women. 

Thus,  from  a  small  beginning,  these  enterprising  business 
men  have  built  up  an  industry  which  is  now  furnishing  work 
directly  to  2,650  hands.  The  population  of  the  town,  which 
was  2,222  in  i860,  had  increased  to  6,078  in  1900,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  number  of  polls,  should  show  about  8,000  the  present 
year.  The  assessors'  valuation  of  the  town  in  i860  was  $447,- 
061,  and  in  1909  it  had  increased  to  $3,480,280. 

The  material  used  in  these  mills  is  largely  wool,  mohair,  and 
alpaca.  The  wool  comes  mostly  from  California,  Montana,  and 
other  western  states;  the  mohair,  which  is  the  fleece  of  the 
Angora  goat,  is  imported  largely  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  although 
a  considerable  quantity  is  obtained  in  California  and  Oregon: 
and  the  alpaca,  the  fleece  of  the  lama,  comes  from  South 
America. 

Plush  goods  are  made  of  wool,  silk  or  mohair,  but  the  latter 
is  better  for  the  purpose  even  than  silk.  Mohair  plush  is  soft 
and  silky  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  color,  and  does  not  lose  its  luster.  It  wears  well,  and  for 
upholstering  car  seats  and  carriages  it  is  superior  to  all  other 
fabrics.  For  imitation  sealskin,  beaver,  otter,  chinchilla  and 
other  furs,  mohair  is  largely  used.  To  such  perfection  have 
these  plushes  been  brought  in  the  Sanford  mills  that  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  imported  article,  and  some  of 
them  cannot  be  matched  in  Europe. 
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ANDROSCOGGIN  COUPTTY* 

Attbtttn* 


Name  of  ManollMtciier. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 

i 


Citj  Bakery 

Clemenrs  Lunch 

Cuabman-Thome 

O.  H.  Dumas 

P.  Dupont 

Haines  &  Johnson 

T.  A.  Huston  &  Co 

IS.  L.  Moody 

A.  Walton 

Mrs.E.  E.  York 

V.  8.  Shuttle  &  Bobbin  Co. . . . 

F.  H.  Fellows  &  Co 

Auburn  Paper  Box  Co 

Standard  Box  Co 

r.  R.  Conant  Co 

H.  Wesley  Hutchins  Co 

N.  L.  Page  &  Son  Co 

Union  Box  &,  Lumber  Co 

Peter  M.  Austin 

Oeorge  Oliver 

Oeorge  H.  Prince 

Auburn  Brush  &  Mop  Co 

Young  &  Cobb 

Bumham  &  MorrlU  Co 

J.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Sons 

Bumham  6i  Morrill  Co 

Auburn  Carriage  Co. . .  .*. 

Auburn  Wagon  Works 

L.  H.  Macomber , 

J.  P.  Vlckery  <t  Co 

J.  F.  Emerton , 

E.  W.  Pierce 

£.  A.  PettenglU 

W.C.Robinson 


Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  and  confectionery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  


Bakerr.  crackers,  biscuit  and 

conrectlonery 

Bakery 


Bakery 

Bakery 

Bobbins 

Boilers  (steam) 
Boxes  (paper)  . 
Boxes  (paper)  . 


Boxes  (wood),  shooks  and 
lumber 

Boxes  (wood),  sh5ok8  and 
Teneer  

Boxes  (wood) 


46  Hampshire  St. . . 

Ck)urt 

166  Turner 

2  South  Main 

44  Second 

164  Main 


28  Main 

186  Seventh 


88  Second 

174  Court 

Hutchins 

61  Washington 

16  Mechanic  Row  . 
56MUler 


Boxes  (wood) 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Brooms 

Brushes  and  mops  . . . 
Brushes  (household) 
Canned  com 


Canned  goods  (apples,  beans, 

pumpkins  and  squash) 

Cans  for  packing  purposes 


Carriages 

Carriages  and  wagons  . 

Cider 

Cider  and  vinegar 

Cigars'. 

Cigars 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 


64  Washington  . . . . 


110  Washington  . . . 
98  Washington  . . . . 

Danville 

Danville 

194  Center 

148  Turner 

162  Main 

74  French 

172  Main 


89  Second  . . . 
17-19  Knight 


(East).. 
94  Main 
66  Court 
60  Court 
6S  Court 


2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
8 

60 

1 

4 

8 
60 

2 
18 

4 

50 

40 
16 

16 

6 

6 

1 

1 

60 

64 

86 

7 

6 
7 
9 
9 
4 
8 
1 
2 


60 
2 


82 


17 


40 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAL 


Auburn — Qmtlnued* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Fred  L.  Ruggles. 


Barker  Mill 

Turner  Center  Dairying 
elation 


Mrs.  Boldoc 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Battle  B.  Hartwell. 

Miss  A.  T.Haskell 

Mrs.  Jennings 

Celestine  LaPerche 

Mrs.  Nina  B.  Merrill ... . 

Mrs.  Annie  Morrow 

Miss  Lois  A.  Peare 

Mile.  Poulln 

Mrs.  Stewart 

Mrs.  Bmma  H.  Thomas  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Thorpe 

Anna  Vincent 

Miss  Ida  Woodbury 

Mason  Motor-Fan  Co ... . 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Maine  Feldspar  Co 

Mount  Apatite  Mineral  Co  . 

J.  B.  Daniels 

G.F.  Parsons .Gristmill 

J.  E.  Tibbetts  &  Co Grist  mill 


Confectionery 

Cotton  cloth  (plain) 

Creamery 

Dress  making , 

Dress  making 

Dress  making , 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  n\^k  ing 

Dress  making 

Fans  (motor) 

Feldspar  (powdered) 

Feldspar  (stumpage  sold) 
Fishing  rods 


J.  P.  Vlckery&Co 

A.C.Myrick 

W.  E.  Reed  &  Co 

Auburn  Leatherboard  Co  ... . 

Victoria  Mfg.  Ck) 

Androscoggin  Foundry  Co. . . 
Goodkowsky  Bros 


Mrs.  Rose  Greene  . . 

M.  B.  Knight 

Miss  Lowell 

Merrow&  Garland. 
B.  M.  Safford 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Jelly  (apple) 

Leatherboard 

Machinery  (acetylene  gas) . . 
Machinery  (mill  and  pulp)  .. 
Millinery 


a 


114  Main 

(offico,  81  Main)  . . 

Minot  Aye 

4  First 

18  High 

116  French 

18  James 

6  Houston  Place  . . 

87  Second 

East  Auburn 

29  Broad 

78  Spring 

22  Broad 

28  Union 

448  Court 

16  Walnut 

98  Third 

291  Court. ...« 


Summit 

Minot  Ave 

88  Knight 

(East) 

90  Main 

160  Main 

67  >Yashington .... 

160  Main 

81-85  Washington . 

6»-67  Broad 

102  Court 

96  Court 

Auburn  Hall  Block 

6  Court 

19  Court 


1 

125 

60 


50 

7 

1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 

10 
8 

25 


or 
o 


1 
125< 

8: 

1 

5 

8 

1 

2: 

1 

1 

2: 

6^ 

1 

1 

2 

2. 

2; 


2 
1 
7 
5 
4 
2. 


AND   I^BOR   STATISTICS. 
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Aubum — Gmtinticd* 


Nome  ofMannftetuier. 


Claw  of  Goods. 


AddreiB. 


s 


3 
a 


J.  J.  Shapiro  A  Bros. 
Stephen  C.  Jones 


Auburn    Marble    A     Monu- 
mental Works 

A.  B.  Como 


F.  A.  Kendall 

Christian  Nellson. . . 
Merrill  &  Webber.. 

C.  S.  Bartlett 

Ralph  F.  Bnmham 

O.W.Jones. 

J.  F.  True  &  Co 

S.  W.  Penley 


o.  dc  D.  Dhirt  \jO  ..•....•..•..•• 


FltzBros 

W.  E.  Lelghton 

Ashe,  Noyes  &  Small  Co 


Cushman-HoUls  Co. . . 
Dlngley-Fo88  Shoe  Co 


MllUnerj.. 
Moccasins. 


6JHJ9  Broad. 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Potato  chips 


Printing  and  blank  books  . . . , 

Proprietary  medicines 

Proprietary  medicines 

Proprietary  medicines 

Proprietary  medicines 

Sausage  and  flrankforts 


Shirts  (high   grade   negligee 

and  flannel) 

Shoe  lasts 


Shoe  patterns 


Shoes  (ladles'  fine  boots,  shoes 
and  slippers,  turns  and  Mc 
Kay  sewed;  old  ladles'  shoes 
a  specialty;   Goodyear  and 
smal-sewd) 

Shoes  (canvas) 


181  High... 
Minot  Ave. 


46  Turner 

lODrummond. 


88  Main 

180  Turner 

61  Broad 

27  Court 

19  Drummond. 
87  Knight 


188-140  Main.. 
86  Minot  Ave. 


68  Main. 


Fields  Bros.  &  Gross  Co 

Foss,  Packard  &  Co 

Howard,  Briggs  A  Pray  Co. . . 

Lunn  A  Sweet  Shoe  Co 

National  Shoemakers  No.  2  . . 

Wise  A  Cooper  Co 

W.  A.  Gower 

R.  H.  Richardson 

Vincent  Bottling  Co 

The  Palmer  Press 

W.H.  Davis 

L.O.  Mercler 

A.  L.  Piper 

Geo.  M.  Young 


Shoes  (men,  boys,  Little 
Gents,  women,  children  and 
infants'  leather  and  canvas 
in  Goodyear  welt  and  Mc- 
Kay sewed;  also  felt  and 
rubber  soled) 

Shoes  (men's  welt) 


Shoes  (men  and  women's) 

Shoes    (women,    misses   and 

children's) 

Shoes  (women's  comfort) 


Shoes  (men,  boys  and  youths') 

Shoes  (ladles') 

Shoes  (men's  custom) 


Sleds  (double  runner  express 

pungs) 

Soda  and  mineral  water. .... 


Railroad 
809  Court 


86  Troy 

Spring  extension. 


117  Main 


Minot  Ave 
Minot  Ave 


Spring  extension. 

Railroad 

8  Mechanic  Row . 


Danville 

15  South  Main. 


Stamps  (rubber)  ... 
Tailoring  (custom). 
Tailoring  (custom). 
Tailoring  (custom). 
Tailoring  (custom). 


81  Court. 
4  Court.. 
Court.... 
16  Court. 
6  Court.. 


16 

4 

8 
1 

4 

2 
8 
1 
7 
6 


10 
60 


46 

880 


860 
525 

160 


100 
100 

400 

100 

1 

8 
6 

1 

1 

8 

4 


1 

2 


8 


20 


20 
170 


180 
175 

76 


26 
60 

lOO 

lOO 


9 

7 
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COMMISSIONER  OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Auburn — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manafacturer. 

Claas  of  Goods. 

Addreas. 

• 

a 

Women. 

D.  B.  StflTeiiH  A  Co r , 

Tanks  and  towers. ......  ^ ...  t  t 

148  Turner 

16 
2 

IS 

B.  F.  Mann 

Teeth  (false) 

72  Main 

F.  W.  Adams 

Wood  working  (window  and 
door  frames) 

101  Turner 

J.W.Robblns 

Star  Lunch  &  Bakery 

H.  L.  Hersey 

New  England  Creamery  Co 

Mrs.  Eva  W.  Haskell 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Thompson 


Record  Foundry  &  Machine 

Co 

George  Chandler 


East  Dvermore* 

Bakery 
Bakery 
Cigars 
Creamery 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 

Foundry  and  machine  shop. . 
Grist  mill. 

Lumber  (box  boards) 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental    work 

and  marble) 
Proprietary  medicines 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Wood  novelties 


C.W.Brown 

J.  Guy  ColUdge 

Charles  E.  Ely 

Miss  Alice  Houghton 

T.R.  WllUams 

E.  P.  Smart 

International  Paper  Co 

Llyermore  Falls  Bottling  Co. 
Yankee  Wood  Turning  Co . . . 

Greene* 

The  Twltchell-Champlln  Co.  |  Canned  corn 

Leeds* 

F.H.Webb  Co 

E.  8.  Waited  Co 

W.H.  Curtis 

Walter  Frye 

E.  K.Merrill 

Walter  B.  Rand 

R.  E.  Swain 

F.  A.  Wade 


S5 
2 

6 


1 
1 

70 

2 

25 


1 
2 


8 
4 

2 


16 


I I    46|86 


Canned  corn  . . 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 
Lumber  (long) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  wood 

Lumber  (box  boards) 


187     Middle     St., 
Portland 


Lumber  (long) ,  box  wood  and 
crating 

Lumber  (short),  box  wood, 
cloth  boards  and  crat- 
ing  


80 
1 

4 

6 


9 


10 
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Name  of  Mannftu^tarer. 


Clui  of  Goods. 


Addrev. 


a 


d 

9 
I 


Whiter  WestaU 

Bauer's  Vienna  Bakerj 

WiUlam  Frazier 

F.  R.  Lepage 

William  Mann 

M.  J.  Marcotte 

Moblcan  Co 

I.  Simard4&8ons 

B.  K.  Smith 

H.  H.  Dickey  &  Son  .... 


Lewiston   Bleacbenr  &   Dye 

Works 

Parker  Spool  &  Bobbin  Ck>  . . . 

Georgia  A.  Bridge 

Horace  Libby 

C.  A.Tllley 

S.  K.  Hanscom 

M.  J.  Googln  &  Co 

Wm.  G.  Randall 

Wade  &  Danton 

New  England  Fire  Cement  Co. 

F.  M.  Coffey 

E.  W.  Conway 

Hallen  &  Walker 

Bdwarrl  Herbst,  Jr 

Ed.  A.  Mcllberon 

Pray  &  Small 

Napoleon  Royer 

J.  M.  Scannell 

A.  L.  Tardlff. 

A.A.Wills 

A.  W.  Fowles  Co 

E.  8.  PaulA  Co 

Geo.  Frangedakis 


Awnings. 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Belting,  etc.  (leather)  

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finish- 
ing cotton  goods 

Bobbins,  spools  and  skewers. . 

Book  binding 

Bricks 

Brooms 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Cement  linings  (fire) 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cloaks 

Cloaks 

Confectionery 


29  Lisbon. . . 

227  Main 

179  Lisbon.. 
6  Chestnut.. 

82  Ash 

806  Lisbon.. 

Main 

Sll  Lisbon., 

206  Main 

Main 


Lisbon  ... 
27  Middle. 


A.  L.  Grant Confectionery 


A.  B.  Harlow. 


Confectionery. 
Albert  H.  Mears 'Confectionery. 


Journal  Block. 

644  Main 

727  Main 

82  Lowell 

116  Bates 

49  Bates 

29-86  Park 

94  Chestnut.... 

187  Main 

189  Main 

240  Lisbon 

64  Canal 

182  Lisbon 

204  Main 

94  Lincoln 

64  Lisbon 

24  Pine 

182  Lisbon 

184  Lisbon 

174  Lisbon 

66  Lisbon 

116  Lisbon 

68  Lisbon 

116  Main 


1 
8 
8 
6 
8 
2 
5 
8 
1 
7 

496 
180 

2 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

40 
8 
2 
4 
2 
6 
4 

10 
4 
8 
6 
8 


1 
8 
2 
2 


2 


77 

4 


20 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Lewiston — Contintied* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClasB  of  Ooods. 


Address. 


a 


s 

B 

o 


Charles  Morneau 

Samuel  Steward 

Androscoggin  Mills 

Bates  Manufacturing  Ck) 

Continental  Mills 

Hill  Manufacturing  Co 

ATon  ManuAtcturing  Co 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Rosa  Bonney 

Miss  Henrietta  Boynton 

Mrs.  Delia  Conley 

Mrs.  Abble  M.  Coombs 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Elder 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ferland 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Fowler 

Miss  Ella  Golder 

Miss  Era  Golder 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Holland 

Miss  Mary  T.  King 

Mrs.  Mary  Klrke 

Demerld  Lemay 

Mrs.  G.  Lessard 

Miss  M.  Marcotte 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Mitchell 

Novelty  Cloak  Store 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Osborne 

Miss  Phllomena  Oulette 

E.  S.  Paul  &  Co 

B.  Peck  Co 

E.  A.  Perkins 

L.  M.  Peterson 

Marie  L.  Phenlx 

Mrs.  Napoleon  Provencher. . . 

Mrs.  Jennie  Ross 

Mrs.  Lucy  SkllUngs 


Confectionery. 
Confectionery. 


Cotton  goods  (sheetings,  bags, 
seersuckers,  tubing,  etc.)  ... 

Cotton  goods  (damask,  seer- 
suckers and  quilts) 

Cotton  goods  (sheetings, 
twills,  lawns,  sateens,  mus- 
lins, etc.) 


200  Lisbon. 
S2  Lisbon.. 


Cotton  goods  (sheetines,  shlrt- 

coutils 


ings,    twills, 

sateens) 

Cotton  yam... 


and 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
DreoB  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making 
Dress  maklag , 
Dress  making 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making . 
Dress  making . 
Dress  making , 
Dress  making . 
Dress  making . 
Dress  making . 


186  Oak 

76High 

270  Main 

722Sabattus... 

36  Ash 

32  Cottage 

69  Birch 

176  Oak 

104  Oak 

26  White 

149  Holland  . . . 

150  Oak 

27  Elm 

196  Park 

240  Lisbon 

109  Cedar 

99  Sabattus.... 
126-128  Lisbon. 

92  Pierce 

190  Park 

174  Lisbon 

Main 

61  Perkins 

207  College  . . . . 

280  Lisbon 

171  Lisbon 

11  Sylvan  Ave. 
178  Oak 


2 

2 

600 
700 

680 


266 
80 


628 
1400 

340 

870 
70 

1 

8 

6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 
6 
8 
8 
6 
1 
2 
26 
7 
1 
4 
6 
9 
1 
8 
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Lewfston — Contintied* 


Name  of  Manuliactiirer. 


Claai  of  Goods. 


Addreai. 


a 

o 


a 

a 

o 


Miss  Jennie  Sweet 

Hrs.  A.  F.  Tardiff 

Mis  M.  M.  Thibodeaa 

Mn.  G.  M.  Tuft 

T.J.  Murphy 

J.B.Ham  Co 

Ellas  D.  Maen 

George  M.Fogg 

Z.  J.  Campbell 

Cbabot  &  Richards 

Mrs.  B.  A.Chase 

M.  E.  Crowell 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Gagne 

<}reat  Department  Store 

Miss  Amanda  Hudon 

A.  G.  IngersoU 

Miss  A.  Janelle  &  Co 

Mrs.  Grace  Johnson 

MlssB.  O.  Malot 

T.  Mansfield 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Nash 

Miss  Nellie  T.  Nelligan 

E.  S.  Paul  <k  Co 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Pickering 

Clairlna  Roberge 

Allen  Ross 

Miss  Smith 

Modem  Shoe  Repairing  Co.. . 
Lewiston  Monumental  Works 

J.  J.  McKenna 

Darling.  Free  &  Co 

Warren  E.  Riker 

James  Craig 

Lewiston  Reed  Mfg.  Co 

Martin  Haas 


Dren  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Fur  goods 

Grist  mill 

Hair  goods 

Harnesses 

Millinery  and  hair  goods 

Millinery 

MUlinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MUUnery , 

Millinery , 

Millinery , 

MlUinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Moccasins 


2-10  Bates. 
7-9  Bates. . 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Monumental    work     (granite 

and  marble) 

Pipes  (smoking)  and  window 

ventilators 

Proprietary  medicines |208  Lisbon 

Reeds  (loom) ;Ash  and  Canal.. 


106  Chestnut.. 

44  Birch , 

104  Oak 

247  College.... 

186  Lisbon 

West  Bates..., 

190  Oak 

117-128  Main... 

282  Lisbon 

166  Lisbon 

Journal  Block. 

85  Lisbon 

262  Lisbon 

184  Main 

234Usbon 

109  Lisbon 

266  Lisbon 

198  Lisbon 

117  Lisbon 

63  Lisbon 

27  Lisbon 

39  Lisbon 

168-174  Lisbon . 

47  Lisbon 

268  Lisbon 

141  Lincoln.... 
Lisbon 


146  Main. 


Reeds  (loom). 
Sausage  


18 
1 
4 


Maple  and  Canal. 
660  Main 


SO 

IS 

1 
2 

2 

4 

2 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


6 
7 
4 

6 

7 
20 

6 
4 
9 
4 
4 
5 
7 
2 
7 
10 
6 
2 
6 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Lewbton — Conduded* 


Name  of  Manafactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


9' 

a 


Bates  Street  Shirt  Co 

National  Sboemakers  No.  1 . . 

N.S.Rand 

L.  Sarasln 

Lewiston  Handle  Co 

Maine  Skirt  Co 

W.  H.  Hackett 

Somoar  Carbonatlng  Co 

Jacob  L.  Hayes 

Frederick  G.  Payne 

John  G.  Coburn 

T.Lebel 

J.  C.  LeProhon 

M.  Mangan , 

J.  Y.  Scruton&Co 

E.  N.  Small , 

Max  SnpoTitz  &  Co , 

Fred  H.  White 

E.  M.  Wyman 

W.  L.  Davis 

Lawry.  Tinker  &  Campbell  . 

J.  W.  Whlte&Co 

Columbia  Mills 

Cowan  Woolen  Co 

Cumberland  Mill 

Llbby  &  Dlngley 


William  Bauer 

A.  F.  Wimmer 

Louis  Desjardln 

Femald,  Keene  &  True  Co. . 

P.  W.Jordan 

Farwell  Mills 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Blethen 


Shirts  (gentlemen's  dress  and 

negligee) 

Shoes  (men.  boys  and  youths') 


Shoes  (custom) 

Shoes  (custom) 

ShOTel  handles 

Skirts  and  tailoring 

Sleds  (truck  and  logging). 
Soda  and  mineral  water. . 

Stamps  (rubber) 

Stamps  (rubber) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 


7  Park 

MiU  and  Main. 


254  Main 

6  Spruce 

Cross  Canal 

McGilllcuddy  Bl'k 

86  Bates 

188  Bates 

91  Park 

29  Ash 

240  Main 

801  Lisbon 

160  Lisbon 

119  Lisbon 

23  Lisbon 

166  Lisbon 

109  Lisbon 

125  Main 

91  Lisbon 


Wood  working  (wood  cabinets 
and  mantles) 

Wood  working  (cabinets,  side- 
boards, soda  fountains,  etc.) 

Wood  working  (doors,  win- 
dows, cabinet  work) 

Woolen  goods  (blankets  and 
bath  robe  stuff) 

Woolen  goods  (dress  goods, 
broadcloth  and  suitings) 

Woolen  goods  (cotton  warp 
woolens) 

Woolen  goods  (cotton  yarn 
and  cotton  warp  woolens) . . 


Cross  Canal 

83  Lowell 

3-7  Lower  Main. . . 


76 
200 

1 

1 

20 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

8 

2 

8 

5 

1 

8 
7 

85 
80 
75 
20 
28 

1 
SI 

4 
25 


800 

6a 


2 
2 
b 
8 
2 
5 
2 


Cotton  goods  (sheeting,  fancy 

goods,  etc.)  and  lumber 
Dress  making 


161 


80 
60 
10 
42 

1 
1 

25 
I 


151 
1 
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—Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claai  of  goods. 


Addren. 


Mrs.  Hattle  Buck 

Mrs.  Nellie  Fells 

Mrs.  Fanuy  Gilpatrlck 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Glidden.... 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Miller 


Lisbon   Falls  Bleclrlc  Light 
Qo 


Fred  Harding 

W.E.  Whitney 

Fred  G.  Coombs 

E.  Plummer  <&  Sons J  Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Miss  Addle  Frost iMillinery 

F.  S.  McHugta  &  Ck) Milliaery 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Electricity 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (short)  and  box  wood 


William  Rosenburg 

Caroline  B.  Shorey 

Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Co 

Famsworth  Co 

Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co. 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Geo.  F.  Hinds 

Edmund  F.  PhllUps 


Pulp  (sulphite)  and  paper 
(news) 

Woolen  goods  (flannels  and 
dress  goods) 

Woolen  goods  (beavers,  broad- 
cloths, chinchillas,  cloak- 
ings.  covert  cloths,  kersejrs, 
meltons,  Venetians  and 
ladles  dress  goods) 

Livermore* 

Canned  goods  (corn,  squash, 
etc.) 


Falls 
Falls 

Falls 
Falls 


Falls 


Falls 
Falls 
Falls 


Falls.. 
Center. 

Falls   . 


M.  N.  Royal  <&  Co 

Mechanic  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Minot  Packing  Co 

Banner  Packing  Co 


Saunders  Bros 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  MltcheU. 
Mrs.  Anna  8.  Nason  . . . 
Mrs.  James  Sawyer. . . . 


Mechanic  Falls  Electric  Light 
Co 


Lumber    (long)    and   barrels 
(apple) 


Mechanic  Falls* 

Bakery  and  confectionery 

Bricks 

Canned  corn 


Center. 
Center. 


Canned  goods   (beans,    com 
and  tomatoes) 


Carriages 

Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Electricity 


a 


2 
8 
8 

7 
16 


260 
70 

270 


8 

1 

11 
65 

5 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
46 

186 


2 


TO 


1 
1 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Mechanic  Falls — 0>ncluded* 


Name  of  ManuAicturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


o 


e 

a 

o 


Hardwell-Nuttlng  Co 

S.  H.Mann 

J.  W.  Penney  &  Sons 

Mrs.  M.  H.  T.  Merrill 

H.  S.  Decker 

Poland  Paper  Co 

Merrill  &  Denning 

Colonial  Co 

Bprague  Shoe  Co 

P.  T.  Murray 

Ernest  Harris 

L.  F.  Dunham 

Bumham,  MorriU&Co 

Minot  Packing  Co 

Nathan  Bailey 

Steams  <&  Whitmore 

John  B.  Bailey 

Nathan  Bailey 

F.E.Rowe 

W.  H.  True 

JohnO.  Wilson 

Fernald,  Keene  &  True  Co. . . 
R.  A.  Keen 

Edwin  A.  Storer 

Poland  Dairy  Co 

National  Fiber  Board  Co 

Frank  S.  Keene 

B.  A.  Llbbey 


Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 

Machinery  (pulp  and  paper)  . 
MilUnery 


Monumental   works   (granite 
and  marble)  


Paper  (book) 

Proprietary  medicines. 


Rolls   (narrow  paper  for  all 
purposes) 


Shoes  (misses  and  children's 
school  shoes,  Oxfords,  strap 
pumps  and  all  kinds  of  can- 
vas snoes) 


Tailoring  (custom) . . 
Toothpicks 

Minot 

Barrels  (apple,  etc.) 

Canned  com 

Canned  com 


Canned   goods*  (beans,   com, 
etc.) 


Grist  mill. 


Lumber  (short),  shingles  and 
staves 


Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Poland* 

Canned  com 


West. 


Mechanic  Falls 

Auburn 

West 

Auburn 

Auburn 

West 


Canned     goods     (beans  and 
com) 


Canned  goods  (apples,  beans, 
corn,  pumpkin  and  squash) 


Creamery 

Leather  and  fiber  board 

Lumber,  shooks  and  staves . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


West. 

West. 
West. 


East. 
West. 
West. 


20 


8 
150     25 

2' 

6 


60 

1 

U 

8 
47 
65 

25 
8 

2 
8 
1 
2 
5 

85 

9 

25 
5 

42 
5. 

10' 


SO 


22 
66 


15 
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Poland — G>ncluded« 


Name  of  ManoAu^turer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 
o 

a 


Poland  Sceam  Co 

E.  S.  Ones 

Feinald,  Keene  &  True  Co. . . 
L.  Q.  Bailey 

United  Packers 

North  Turner  Cheese  Co 

J.C.  Hobbs 

H.  A.  Bemis 

Turner  Center  Dairying  Asso- 
ciation  

Turner  Creamery 

Frank  W.  North 

Ernest  L.  Staples 

Burdin  Mill  Co 

Cloutier  &,  Irish  Lumber  Co. . 

Frank  S.  Merrill 

L.  W.  Severy 

Ernest  L.  Staples 

George  Staples 

Harry  Staples 

A.  A.  Mitchell 

E.  H.  Cole 

Benjamin  W.  Knapp 

A.  M.  DonnellCo 

J.  8.  Webster  <&  Son 

W.  F.  Andrews 

Judson  Bangs 

W.E.  Maxwell 

Webster  Woolen  Mills 


Lumber     (long    and    short) 
boxes  and  shocks 


Monumental  works    (granite 
and  marble) 


Turner* 

Canned  com 


Canned  goods  (apples,  baked 
beans,  com  and  squash) .... 


Canned    goods    (beans    and 
corn) 


Cheese 

Cigars 

Clothing  (men's  pants) 


Creamery 
Creamery 
Grist  mill. 
Grist  mUl. 


Hubs    (wheel)    and    barrels 
(apple) 


Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) .. 
Lumber  (long  and  shooks) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  and  house  finish  . . 

Saddles  (fancy) 

Sleds  (heayy) 

Sleds  (heavy) 

Wales* 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Spool  stock,  etc 

Webster* 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 


Center 


North. 
North. 


(Keen's Mills)  ... 


Center 
Center 


North  . 
Center , 


(Leeds  Junction)  . 
(Sabattus  R.F.D.  1) 
Sabattus 


Woolen^goods  (all  wool  fancy 
cassimeres) 


Sabattus. 
Sabattus. 

Sabattus. 


9 
1 

60 


46 
2 
2 
2 

8 
2 
1 
1 

8 

16 
16 
4 
9 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 

25 

10 

4 

2 
6 

220 


25 

7 

26 


110 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

Ashland* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClaaB  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


B 

o 


J.  H.  Flint 

Ashland  Co  . . . 
Nowland  Bros . 
Fletcher  Pope . 
3.  B.  Hajward 


Boats  (batteaux) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (soft  and  hard)  . 
Starch 

Blaine*  • 

Hackett  Shook  Co |  Shooks  (orange  and  lemon) .  |  Robinson |  40  | 

Bridgfewater. 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Sheridan 
Sheridan 


1 

800 

40 

6 
12 


Blmer  E.  Milliken 
W.T.  Van  Wart.. 


Benjamin  Mlchaud. 
J.  C.  McGrath  &  Co. 
Mis.  Fred  Bishop . . . 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Johnson. 


Mrs.  George  W.  Thompson. . . 

Caribou  Water.  Lights  Power 

Co 


Hlght  A  Page 

S.  W.  Collins  <&  Son 

W.  B.Hall 

Stockholm  Lumber  Co 

Aroostook  Republican 

George  N.  Getchell 

H.  E.  Jones 

T.H.Phalr 

Pioneer  Starch  Factory  Co.. . . 

J.  S.  Getchell 

B.  C.Knox 

Laffatj  Wagon  Co 


Lumber    (long   and    short), 
grist  and  carding  mills 


Caribou* 

Bakery 

Cigars 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light  and  power; . 

House  finish 

Lumber 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

starch  casks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch  (2  factories) 

Starch 

Wagons  (farm)  and  springs. . . 

Wagons  and  sleds 

Wagons  (heavy)  and  sleds 


Grimes 


Presque  Isle. 


22 
8 

2 
8 


10 
10 
20 

5 
40 

S 

8 
9 
26 
10 
7 
S 
8 


OystaL 

R.  G.  Noyes&Son |  Lumber  (long  and  short)...  |  Patten  R.  F.  D  ...  |   12  | 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


8 


2 
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Eastoiu 


Name  of  Manafaoturer. 


ClanofOooda. 


▲ddiMi. 


a 
7i 


I 


Beaben  ▲.  Wing  . . 

A.  W.  Kneeland... 

B.  A.  FlaelUng  .... 
A.  W.  Kneeland... 

Dickey  Bros 

O.  M.Colbath 

C.  A.  McNangtaton 


H.N.  Goodhue 

N.H.Martin 

6.  Nightingale  &  Son 

J.  N.  Sakeforth 

Alfred  A.  Hockenhall 

Lather  Bryant 

T.  E.  Hacker 

W.  A.  Hainea 

C.  C.  Harrey 

Aroostook  Valley  Starch  Co. . 

Mrs.  Hattie  Bard 

Farmers  Starch  Co 

Goodwin  Starch  Co 

W.F.Ireland 

John  Lundy 

Charles  S.  Osbom 

T.  H.  Phalr 

Frederick  Phllbrlck 

C.  A.  Powers 

Blchards  &  Austin 


Maple  Grove 


Irene  Cyr 

J.B.  Daigle 

Fort  Kent  Mill  Co 

Micbaud  Bros # . . 

G.  H.Page 


M.  A.  Gagnon 


'•#••••■• 


Baskets 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Moccasins  and  snow  shoes. . . . 

Starch 

Wagons  and  sleds 

Fort  Fairf id<L 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Barrels  (starch  and  potato) . . . 

Barrels 

Grist,  carding  and  shingle  mill 

Lamber(long)  and  barrel  stock 

Lumber  (long&8hort)&barrel8 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

barrels  (potato  and  starch 
Printing  (newspaper  and  jo 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Fort  Kent. 

Contractor  and  builder .... 

Grist  and  saw  mill 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  ... 
Lumber  (long  and  short)  ... 
Starch 

FrenchvlIIe* 

I  Surch I  Upper 


Presque  Isle. 


t . 


1 
1 

11 
4 
2 

18 
4 


2 
4 

4 

6 
11 

2 
11 

6 
12 
12 
18 
12 

9 
18 
10 

7 
12 

10 
8 
60 
12 
11 


1 
1 


I    10  1 
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Grand  Isle* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


d 


Grand  Isle  Lumber  Co ISbingles 

Florent  Sanfacon jstarcta 

Haynesvflle* 

E.  Anderson  &  Sons Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Osser  &  Anderson Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Simeon  Irish 


Van  Buren. 


Hugh  Campbell 

McGary  Bros 

Huggard  Bros.  Co 

W.  H.  McLoon  Co 

Warren  SklUin 

John  A.  Miller 

H.  E.  Smith 

W.  R.  Dresser 

Houlton  City  Creamery 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Anderson  . . . 

Mrs.  F.  W.  GUdden 

Miss  Annie  Hawkes 

Miss  iTa  Ingraham. . .  . 
E.  Merritt  &  Sons 


Houlton. 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Confectionery 

Confectionery , 

Cooperage 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light) .... 


W.  R.  Dresser tFertilizer. 


Houlton  Grange  Store 'Grist  mill 

E.  Merritt  &  Sons [Grist mill 

E.  Merritt  &  Sons Grist  mill  (roller  flour)  . . 

Madlgan  &  Madigan Grist  mill 

S.  H.  Sincock iLumber  (long  and  short) 

F.  W.  Titcomb Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Matthew  Wilson, 


Houlton  Granite    &    Marble 

Works and  marble) 

B.  Merritt  &  Sons Plaster 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Monumental    work    (granite 


Aroostook  Pioneer  . 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


60 
15 

6 

25 

3 


Lumber  (short), wagons&sleds 

Hcfscy* 

David  Monteith |  Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . .  ( |     8  | 

Hodgdon* 

George  H.  Benn |  Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . .  | |  25  | 


2 
2 
8 
4 

1 
1 
8 
15 
2 


S 

15 

1 
2 

2 

2 

4 

50 

90 


5 


1 
S 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
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Houlton — Concluded* 


Na^e  of  Manufacturer. 

Class  of  Goods. 

Addreas. 

1 

Times  Publisbine  Co 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Shooks  f  8-pIy  veneer  box) .... 

4 

15 
8 
8 

45 
10 

4 

Standard  Box  Co 

William  Palmer 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Aroostook  Produce  Co 

Starch 

John  Watson  &  Co 

Starch  (8  factories) 

Houlton  Woolen  Co 

Yarns  and  woolens 

15 

8.  E.  Howard 

Island  Falls  Edge  Tool  Co  . . 

Mrs.  B.A.Hall 

Emerson  Lighting  Co 

John  6.  Kelso 

H.  M.  Baldwin 

J.  B.  Eldrldge 

Emerson  Lumber  Co 

Mattawamkeag  Lumber  Co  . 

Thomas  J.  Brittaln 

Island  Falls  Prlntery. .' 

Frank  W.  Hunt  &  Co 


Shaw  &  Patten 

A.  L.  Noyes 

W.  LGetchell 

J.  B.  Durepo 

J.  M.  Noyes (&  Sons 
J.M.Ward 


Island  Falls* 

Axes 

Axes  and  knlTes 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light) 

Granite  (rough) 

Last  blocks 

Last  blocks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 

Moccasins 

Printing  and  publishing . . . 
Tannery,  (sole  leather) .... 

Limestone* 

Axes  and  barrel  holsters  . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  and  starch  barrels 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Littleton. 

Lumber  (long  and  short). . 
Lumber  (long  and  short). . 


Nelson  Archanbeau 

James  Jennings 

John  Watson  <&  Co iStarch 

Ludlow* 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Shaw |  Dress  making 

Madawaska* 


Houlton. 


Thomas  Albert 
Vital  Lereque. 
F.  W.  Pelleller 
F.  W.  Pelletler 


Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber, (long  and  short) 
Starch 


1 
8 

2 
8 
15 
25 
48 
70 
6 

90 


I       I 

4 

8 

15 
10 


1 
2 


3 

90 

10 

5 

1 

10 

2 

6 

5 

3 

15 
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Mapleton. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claas  of  goods. 


Mapleton  Mill  Co. 
MapletonMillCo. 

Mn.  Slla  GUman. 


Mare  Hill  and  Blaine  Bleotrlo 
Light  and  Water  Co 


John  B.  York 
FroetdtBeee 
C.N.York... 
JohnB.  York 

C.  A.  Trafton 
Weeks  Broe. . 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Btarch 

Man  Hill. 

Dressmaking 


W.  A.  Buck 

A.  M.  Nason 

John  Watson  &  Co 


Blectricity  ( Ugh  t) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Starch 

Starch 

Starch 

Masardfs* 

Bricks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Monticello* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Starch 

New  Limerick. 

Bricks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Starch 

New  Sweden. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Jacobaon fDress  making 

B.  J.  Philbrick 

John  J.  Ringdall 

C.  A.  A.  Johnson 

Aroostook  Starch  Co 

Jacob  Hedman 

New  Sweden  Starch  Co 


J.W.Clark 

Henry  R.  Bmerson 
John  Watson  &  Co 


Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) , 


Address. 


Ashland. 


Houlton. 


Houlton. 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Starch 


Jemtland. 
Station... 


Station . . . 
Jemtland. 


Starch 

Starch 

Oakfield. 

Hackett  Shook  Co I  Shooks  (orange  and  lemon)  |  Robinson 

Perhanu 


a 
o 


21 
16 


1 

15 
16 

9 
10 

7 
55 

2 
50 
15 

4 

15 
15 


85 
8 

1 

10 

10 
22 


S 

a 

o 


Chfts.  H.  Tupper 

Perham  Lumber  Co.... 
B.  R.  Blackstone  &  Son 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Maple  syrup 


I   40| 

17 

13 

4 


1 
1 
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Poftagfc  Lake* 

Name  of  Manufacturer. 

Claa  of  goods. 

Address. 

a 

Women. 

F.A.  McNally 

Canoes  (canras).  power  and 
row  boats 

1 
100 

82 

Portage  Lake  Mill  Co 

Lumber  (lone  and  short) 

] 

Lenfest  Lumber  Co 

Sbingles 

Aroostook  Lumber  Co. 
U.  J.Hedrlcb 


Maine  &  N.  B.  Electric  Power 
Co 


Aroostook  Lumber  Co. 

E.  B.  Sprague 

H.  8.  LoTely  &  Co 

F.  B.Thompson 

Star  Herald 

T.  H.  Phalr 

C.  F.  A.  Phalr 


Presque  Islc« 

Bricks 


Cigars 


Electricity  (power) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Israel  Ouilette.... 
Michael  Michaud 


French  TlUe 

0 

FrenchTlUe 


Ingalls  Bros. 


John  Watson  A  Co. 


F.  Girard 

Miss  Marie  Michaud. . . . 

£.  C.  Felletier 

Vital  Lapierre 

H.  A.  Gagnon 

A.  E.  Hammond 

Omer  C.  Keegan 

Saint  John  Lumber  Co . 
Van  Buren  Lumber  Co. 
A.J.  Dumals 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  shooks 

Machinery   (circular  sawing 

machines  and  repairs) 

Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Starch  (3  factories) 

Starch 

St*  Agatha* 

Lumber  (long  and  shori) 

Starch 

Sherman* 

I  Lumber {Mills.... 

Smyrna* 

I  Starch I  Houlton 

Van  Buren* 

Bakery 

Press  making 

Dress  making 

Grist  and  carding  mills 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 


Van  Buren   Lumbering  and 
Mfg.  Co 


H.  A.  Gagnon 


Lumber    (long),    mouldings 

and  turning 

Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 


Lumber  (long  and  short) , 
Moccasins  and  shoe  pacs 


Shingles. 
SUrch... 


Joseph  Martin  A  Son IStarch . 


10 
8 

4 

90 

8 

2 

4 
8 

40 

12 

80| 
20 


I     8| 


I    161 


2 
17 
10 

6 
820 

90 

6 

00 
10 
12 


8 
8 


1 
1 
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Washburn. 

Name  of  Manufacturer. 

Class  of  Goods. 

Address. 

* 

c 
o 

a 

i 

M.  J.  Stairs 

Concrete  blocks  and  bricks . . . 

» 

8 
15 

13 

T.  H.  Phalr 

Lumber  (long  and  sbort) 

Starcb 

Presquelsle 

Presque  Isle 

T.H.Phalr 

1 

Colbatb  &  Anderson  . . 
Colbath  &  Anderson  . . 

Carl  M.  Jobnson 

Geo.  O.  Goodwin  &  Co 
New  Sweden  Starch  Co 


Caribou  R,  F.  D.  4.! 


Wcstficld. 

Lumber  (long  and  sbort)  . . 
Starcb 

Woodland* 

Lumber  (long) 

Starcb 

Starch .New  Sweden 

0 

Gtswell  Plantation* 

A.  L.  Noyes |  Lumber  (long  and  short) ... .  |  Limestone... 

Cary  Plantation* 

O.  L,  Ludwlg I  Starch |  Houlton..... 

Q>nnor  Plantation* 

Joseph  Sausterre^ |  Lumber  (long) |  Caribou | 

Eagfle  Lake  Plantation* 

J(Mseph  Collins House  finish  

Kindling  wood  (bundled)  . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Standard  Wood  Co  ... . 
Eagle  Lake  Mills  Co. . . 
Flab  River  Lumber  Co 


Birch  River  Lumber  Co Shingles 


Fish  River  Lumber  Co 


Mills 

Mills 

Fort  Kent 
Augusta . . 
Fort  Kent 
Augusta.. 


Isidore  Martin . . . 
Trafton  &  Parent 


Shingles 

Hamlin  Plantation* 

Lumber 

Starch 

Hammond  Plantation* 

Webber  H.  Harding |  Barrel  stock.barrels  and  casks  |  Houlton  R.F.D.6  | 

Macwahoc  Plantation* 

N.  M.Jordan 


35 
15 

8 
10 

121 


I    10  1 


I      8| 


12  I 


2 

60 
60 
65 
60 
35 


30 


61 


E.  A.  Buck 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  shooks 

Shingles  and  laths 


New  Canada  Plantation* 

Dennis  V.  Dalgle 'Lumber  (long) Dalgle. 


Dalgle  Bros .' jStarch . 


Dalgle. 
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Reed  Plantation* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


g 

a 

o 


L.  L.  Bell 


Wytopltlock. 
Wytopltlock. 


li 


401 


Gristmill 

S.  W.  Hanscom {Lumber  (long  and  short)  ... 

Saint  Francis  Plantation* 

C.  E.  Jones |  Lumber  (long  and  sbort) | |   17  f 

Stockholm  Plantation* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 
Veneer  (birch) 


Stockholm  Lumber  Co 
Standard  Veneer  Co. . . 


Houlton. 


80 
86 


Walla^ass  Plantation* 


George  F.  Labt>e 
E.  R.  Nelson.... 


Michaud 

Soldier  Pond. 


: 


Lumber  (long  and  short) ... 
Shingles 

Winterville  Plantation* 

WlnterTille  Veneer  Co |  Veneer  (birch) |  Houlton |   85  { 

Township  9  Range  3  W*  E.  L*  S* 

York  Bros (  Lumber  (long  and  short)....  |  Mars  Hill |   60  ( 

Township  7  Range  4  W.  E*  L*  S* 

Dean  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  (long  and  short) |  HiUman (   80  f 

Township  8  Range  4  W*  E*  L*  S*  (Howe  Brook) 

Fish  River  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  (long  and  short) |  Augusta |  40  | 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY* 


Baldwin* 


Henry  A.  Miles Grist  mill. 


G.  E.  Richardson. 

F.  MlUlken 

F.  D.Harding.... 

A.  P.  Bumell 

R.  &  N.  Sanborn. 


Gristmill 

Hoops 

Hose  supporters  &  cake  cutters 
Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 
Lumber 


West 
West 
West 
West 
West 
West 


Bridgton* 


(Tharles  A.  Arey Bakery 


L.  D.  Corser Carriages 

Bumham  &  Morrill  Co Canned  corn I 

I                                                   I 
Portland  Creamery Creamery | 

Saunders  Bros , Dowels Isandy  Creek 


I 

2 

2 
10 
25 

8 
8 

49 

2 

I 
51 


20 


76 


COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAI, 


Bridgfton — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


B 

2 


§ 

S 

o 


Bridgton  Machine  &  Lumber 
Co 


Frank  Bumham.... 

Joseph  Ingalls 

Knight  &Redlon... 
Miss  Bertha  Frlsbee 

Allen  Bros 

J.F.  Frisbee 

C.  H.  Mackay , 

H.  A.  Shorey  A  Son 

D.  C.  Saunders 

A.  G.  Walton  &  Co.. 
Forest  Mills  Co 

JPondicherry  Co  ... . 


Lumber  and  machinery  (saw- 
mill)   ,... 


Lumber  and  boxes. 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Millinery 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble)  

Printing  (Job) 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Tailoring  (custom)  

Tannery  (pigskins) 


Woolen  goods  (OTercoatings. 

cloakings  and  suitings) 

Woolen  goods  (cassimeres  and 

all  wool  overcoatings) 


Sandy  Creek 
North 


Sllsby&Co 

Leon  Blanchard 

Frost  &  Bailey 

P.  R.  Goodrich 

F.  D.  Snow 

Baxter  Paper  Box  Co. . . . 
Cabot  Manufacturing  Co 


MissCharest 

Brunswick  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co 


Brunswick  Mfg.  Co 

Alton  S.Frost 

Smith  &  Lenton 

Stanley  T.  Brown  &  Co 

Miss  A.  Drapeau 

Miss  Lillian  Odiome 

MissParrott 

H.  D.  LoTell 

G.  B.Webber 

Brunswick  Pub.  Co 

Brunswick  Knitting  Mills . . . . 


Brunswick* 

Awnings,  tents,  sails,  etc. 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Boxes  (paper)  


Cotton  goods  (scrims,  sheet- 
ings and  shirtings) 

Dress  making 


Electricity 

Ferrules  and  electric  fixtures. 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long) 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MUlinery 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Photographs  «  picture  ft'ames 


Printing  (newspaper) , 


Stockings  (ladies'  and  gents' 
cotton  &  wool  of  fine  quality) 

Fairfield  Lawn  Swing  Co |  Wood  novelties  (swings,  set- 

1    tees,  clothes  reels,  etc 


6 

12 

4 

6 


8 

1 

2 

1 

85 

100 
100 


8 
2 

60 
85 


2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

15 

75 

400 

260 

1 

6 

1 

25 

2 

8 

15 

5 

4 

2 

7 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

16 

12 
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Casco. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Clan  of  Qoods. 


Addres. 


» 

d 

o 

• 

a 

a 

S 

o 

s 

^ 

J.  N.  Eastman 
J.  N.  Eastman 
U.  M.  Rowe  . . 
Ezra  Edwards 
S.  0.  Hancock 
I.  J.  Winslow. 


Axe  handles . . 
Canned  goods. 


Cumberland  Milling  Co 
Isaac  E.  Hayes 


Canned   goods   (com.   string 

and  shell  beans] 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

aze  handles 

Lumber  (long  afid  short)  and 

shooks  

Lumber     (short)     and     aze 

handles 


Cumberland* 

Grist  mill 

Lumber  (long) 


(Webb^s  Mills).. 


(Webb's  Mills(.. 


Center. 


Cumberland  Mills. 

Cvs  f  •   \M  •••■■■■•»• 


Exerett  Huston 

West  Falmouth  Mfg.  Co 


Falmouth* 

Lumber 


Casco  Bay  Packing  Co. 


Portland  &  Brunswick  Street 
Railway  Co 


O.  L.  Clark 

E.F.  Libby 

Fred  C.  Qreen  . . . . 
H.E.  Davis  Co.... 
A.  W.  Shaw  &  Co. 


Wheels    (carriage  and  cart) 
and  wheel  stock  (hubs)    . . . 

Frecport* 

Canned  clams,  etc 


West 


West 


Electricity  (power) 

Grist  mill 

Lumber  (long)  and  box  shooks 

(granite 


Monumental    work 

and  marble) 

Shoes  (women's)... 


Shoes  (men's  Goodyear  welt 
and  machine  sewed,  medium 
and  fine  grade) 


Gotham* 


Boothbay  dt  Tucker  . 

H.  L.  Forhan 

J.  S.  Leavitt  &  Son  .. 

Otis&Tllcon 

S.  A.  Spratt 

George  W.  Robinson 

U.  G.  LoTeitt 

Ireson  Tanning  Co. . . 


Canned  com 
Canned  com 
Grist  mUl. . . . 
Millinery. . . . 
Millinery.... 


Monumental    work 

and  marble) 

Printing  Oob) 


(granite 


Tannery  (cow  and  steer  hides 
for  beltings,  etc.) , 


16     10 


4 

2 


6 


60 

8 

2 

12 


6 
75 


200 


25 

50 
2 


28 


10 


50 


100 


5 

12 

2 
1 


78 


COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Gray* 


Name  of  Manufaeturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 

a 

o 


H.  L.  Forham 

Charles  K.  Allen  . . . 

J.B.  Hall 

William  H.  Donphe 
V'rank  N.  Douglass . 

Goff&  Perley 

JohnG.  Merrill 

H.  G.  VerriU 


Canned    goods    (beans    and 

corn) 

Carriages  and  sleighs 


Grist  mill. 
Harnesses 


Lumber,   boxes,   shooks  and 

chair  stock 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber  and  grist  mill 
Lumber 


R.  F.  D, 
Bast. . . . 


R.  F.  D.  1 


E.  S.  Caswell jMonumental    work     (granite 

i    and  marble) 

Charles  Reed 'Monumental    work     (granite 

I    and  marble) 


Dry  Mills. 


n.  JTa  MJt  X.  ....•..• 


50 
2 

2 

1 

10 
6 

6 

6 

2 
2 


HarpswelL 


J  O.  Bibber 

P.  A.  Durgan 

B.  K.  Hodgkins. . 
H.  F.  Johnson ... 
Hiram  Pink  ham, 
Fred  Purinton... 
W.  H.  Purinton. 

D.  P.  Sinnett 

Wilson  Bros 


Bumham  &  Morrill  &  Co. 

George  Rowes 

Pitts  &  Doughty 

H.  H.Caswell 

Scribner  Bros 

C.S.Whitney 

T.  H.  Rlcker  <St  Sons 

L.  M.  Wentworth 


Boats  (all  kinds  of  fishing) .... 
Boats  (row  and  small  motor) . . 

Boats  (power  and  row) 

Boats  of  all  kinds 

Boats 

Boats  (all  kinds  of  motor)  .... 

Boats 

Boats  (with  or  without  power) 
Boats  (motor) 

Harrison. 

Canned  corn 

Carriages.... 

(barrels       and 


Cooperage 
shooks) . . 
Gristmill.. 


Lumber     (long    and    short). 

boxes  and  shooks IR.  F.  D.  S 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

boxes 

Machinery  (saw  mill) 


Wood  working  and  shingles 


Naples. 


H.  L.  Forhan 

L.  P.  &  W.  B.  Crockett 

AewisP.  Knight 

J.  H.  Lamb 


Canned  com 


Lumber  (long),  staTes  and 
spool  stock 

Lumber,  stayes  and  spool 
stock 

Lumber,  shooks  and  spool 
stock 


South 

2 

South 

8 

Brunswick,  R.F.D. 

2 

Bailey's  Island. . . . 

S 

Cundy's  Harbor  . . 

2 

Brunswick.  R.F.D. 

2 

Bailey's  Island 

2 

Bailey's  Island — 

2 

Or  r*s  Island 

I      8 

78 
1 


16 


12 


8 

7 


50 

12 

75 

4 


81 


12 
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New  Gloucester* 


Name  of  Mumflactarer. 


Cloa  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

« 


§ 

a 

o 


Cnlied  Society  of  Shakers. . . . 

United  Packers 

Chandler  Bros 

Allen  Jordan 


C  H.  Knight 

Isaac  E.  Hayes 

Edwin  M.  Lombard 


H.  M.  Stone. 
Kemp  Bros  . 


W.  H.  Drysdale 

Maine  Artificial  Stone  Co  ... . 

J.  E.  FickettCo 

Vartan  Arranlgain 

F.  N.  Calderwood 

G.  W.  Coombs 

Deering  Bakery , 

Gribben  Bros , 

George  F.  Hillbom 

J.  Jensen 

S.  Jensen 

Henry  Kawb 

Lienhan  <&  Haley 

McLeod  &  McMillan , 

JohnJ.Nissin 

F.  L.Peterson 

Russell- Webber  Co 

L.  P.  Seuter  <&  Co 

George  C.  Shaw  Co 

O.  Smith 

George  F.  Soole 

E.  S.  Steward 


Boxes,  etc 

Canned  goods 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber 

North  Yarmouth. 

Granite 

Lumber 

Monumental  work 

OtisfkU. 

Canned  goods 

Lumber 

PortUnd* 

Artificial  stone  walks 

Artificial  stone  walks,  etc. . . . 
Awnings,  tents,  sails,  etc  .... 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery , 

Bakery  and  confectionery  . . . 
Bakery  and  confectionery  . . . , 
Bakery 


Sabbath  Day  Lake 


Upper  Gloucester. 


R.F.D 

Walnut  Hill 


East 
East 


125  Washington 

Ave. 
582  Congress 


Bakery,  confectionery  and  ice 

cream 

Bakery 


88  Preble  Street . 

19  Preble 

273  Middle 


191  Oxford  . . 
77  Portland 


226  Cumberland 

Ave. 
97  Atlantic .' 


S16  Congress  . 

88  Anderson. 
94fi  Congress.. 

22  Pleasant. 

25  Portland  . 
156  Woodford 


12  Washington 

A  Te. 
68  Washington 

Aye. 
643  Forest  Ave 


585  Congress 
788  Congress 


879  Congress 
988  Congress 


10 

120 

10 

8 


2 
4 

2 

7 
6 


10 

12 

2 

1 
85 

2 

5 

9 
4 

8 

1 

1 

8 

2 

17 


18 

4 

46 
1 


1 
1 
2 


2 

8 


5 
1 


1 

2 


1 
8 

4 

1 


5 
8 


8o 


COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Portland — C>ntintfed« 


Name  of  Mannfactarer. 


Claas  of  QoodB. 


AddreM. 


a 


a 

o 


J.  p.  Storey 

J.  B.  Watson 

W.  L.  WllBon&Co 

Watson  Bros , 

Bstle  &  O'Brien  Boiler  Co.. 

Lakeside  Printing  Co 

George  D.  Lorlng 

Loring,  Short  &  Harmon  ... 

The  Seayey  Co 

Thomas  B.  Mosher 

Casco  Paper  Box  Co* 

Portland  Paper  Box  Co  ... . 

J.  L.  Brackett,  Estate 

Samuel  B.  Densmore 

MelTln  Hamblet 

William  Lucas 

True  Bros 


Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery , 

Beer  (hop) 

Boilers  and  smoke  stacks 


General  Hydro  Carbon  Co  . 

W.  A.  Allen  Co 

The  Delano  Mill  Co 

McDonald  Mfg.  Co 

W.Kirach 

Bumbam  &  Morrill  Co 


H.  L.  Forhan 

Twitchell-ChampUn  Co 

F.  O.  Bailey  Carriage  Co  ... . 

Locke  A  York 

D.  B.  McCann'sSons 

Frank  Calario 

WiUiam  Connolly , 

John  A.  Hadser , 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft. . . 

M.  Kauftnan 

Rlne8Bro8.Co 

The  Fashion  Cloak  Co 


46  Free 

168 Oxford  ... 
661  Congress. . 

486  Fore 

9  Commercial 


Book  binding,  lithographing. 

printing,  blank  books,  etc  . . 
Book  binding,  printing,  legal 

blanks  and  town  books 

Book  binding  and  blank  books 

Book  binding  and  blank  books 

Book  publisher 

Boxes  (paper) 


Boxes   (paper,  for  millinery, 

fancy  goods,  etc.) 

Boxes  (wooden)  


Bricks 
Bricks 
Bricks 


117  Middle 


46  Exchange 
474  Congress. 


24  Exchange 
46  Exchange 
68  Cross 


40  Union 

161  Kennebec 


606  Portland 

67  Douglas 

828  Brighton  Ave. 


Brushes  (all  kinds  for  painters 
and  paperhangers,  machine 
and  order  work,  also  fox 
other  purposes) 

Burners  (kerosene) 

Cabinet  work.house  flni8h,etc. 

Cabinet  work,  interior  finish. 

etc 

Cabinet     work,    stair     work. 

house  finish,  etc 

Canes(walking)&billiard  balls 

Canned  goods (  clam  chowder, 
lima  beans,  meats  and  pork 
and  beans) 

Canned  goods  (apples,  blue- 
berries, pork  ana  Deans) 

Cans,  canned  goods  <&  extracts 

Carriages,  sleighs  &  harnesses 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cloaks  and  garments  (ladies') 
Cloaks  and  garments  (ladies*) 
Cloaks  and  garments  (ladies') 
Cloaks  and  garments  (ladies') 


8d2Fore 

67  Exchange 

126  Somerset 


476  Fore. 


64  York 

606  Congress. 


18  Franklin 


898  Fore 

262  Commercial . . 


166  Middle 

91  Preble 

68  Preble 

280  Fore 

872  Fore 

2261  Middle 

488  Congress 

662  Congress 

685  Ck}ngress 

647  A  Congress  . . 


2 
2 
6 
8 
8 

86 

9 
15 

18 

2 

10 

6 
14 

16 

80 

28 


6 
8 

18 


66 

40 
1 


22 

4 

76 

80 
6 

12 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 


8 

4 
16 

7 

2 

90 

18 

1 


8 
1 
2 


81 

4 
16 


70 
2 

66 
1 
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Portland — G>ntmued« 


Name  of  Manafactnrer. 


Clan  of  Goods. 


Addrefls. 


SB 


a 

B 

o 


Allen  &  Co 

R.  K.  Dyer 

Clark-BddyCo 

E.  L.  Watklns&Co 

L.  C.  Young 

Hay  A  Peabody 

Ormond  A.  Dellatorre 

S.H.Hall&Co 

Holmes  Confectionery  Co 

A.  M.  Laughlln 

I.  F.  Lord&Son 

O.  S.  Maxwell 


Pierce  Ice  Cream  and  Confec- 
tionery Co 


Mrs.  R.  H.  Roupe 

George  E.  Sawyer 

J  obn  G.  Sawyer 

Simmons  &  Hammond  Mfg.Co. 

J.  J.  ThnsB 

J.  H.  Hamlin  &  Son 

Portland  Cooperage  Co 

HolliTan  <&  Parker 

Hutchinson  &  (!aln , 

J.  B.  McBrady  &  Sons 

W.H.Scott  Co 

Portland  Creamery 

S.  B.  CliiTord  &  Co 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Bangs 

Miss  Eugenia  L.  Berrer  .... 
Miss  Souna  Blackwood  .... 

Mrs.  Mary  Brannen 

Miss  Addie  L.  Brown 

Miss  Genera  F.  Crabtree  . . . 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Cuddy 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fagan 

Miss  Barbara  Frater 


Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Coffins. caskets&cement  Tsnlts 

Concrete  blocks 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Confectionery  (wafers) 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 
Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Confectionery,  ice  cream  and 

root  beer 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 


204  Middle 

876  Fore 

106  Middle 

1181  Forest  Are  . . 

4»6i  Congress 

187  Woodford 

847  Forest  Ave  . . . 

67  Center , 

4  Milk 

249Riiddle 

286  Congress , 

251  Congress 


48Cumberland  Ave 

66  Pine 

495  Congress 

828  Congress 


46  York 

544  Congress. 


Cooperage  and  heading 

Cooperage,  heading  and  bungs 
Cornices  and  gutters 


Cornices,  gutters,  Tentilators. 

etc 

Comiees  and  gutters 


829  Commercial . . . 
276  Commercial . . . 
66  Cross 


Cornices  and  gutters. 

Creamery 

Dirt  solvent 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


222  Commercial . . . 
229  Federal 


29  Union 

987  Congress 

212  Commercial . . . 

67  Congress 

98  High 

176  Clark ,.. 

222  Eastern  Prom  . 

879  Cumberland 
Ave 

271  Cumberland 
Ave 

197  Spring '.*.!*.  *.!'.'.! 

15  High  St  court . . 
78  Winter 


5 

11 

15 

15 

4 

7 

4 

2 

80 

1 

8 

1 

2 
1 
4 

2 

2 
8 

10 

45 

14 

4 

9 

10 

80 

4 


14 
10 
70 
25 
17 
1 

4 

40 
1 
2 
2 

2 
8 
1 

8 

2 
1 


8 


82 


COMMISSIONER    OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Portlandi— Continued. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


• 

C 

« 

• 

a 

B 

£> 

o 

S 

i? 

Mrs.  Gilchrist 

Miss  F.  E.  Uanscome 

Miss  Alta  E.  Uarriman  .. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Hieber. . . 
Miss  Alice  M.  Kelley  . . . . 
Miss  LizKie  A.  Kennedy. 
Mrs.  Dora  A.  Kimball . . . 


488  Portland 
.30  A  Preble.. 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 75  Free  .... 

Dress  making |442  St.  John 

Dress  making 75  Emery. . , 


Dress  making 


96  Clark 


Dress  making 201  \'augban 


Dress  making 


Miss  Rosalie  W.  Learned. .. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Long ;Dress  making 

Miss  Abbie  H.  Matthews  . . . 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  McCarthy  .... 
The  Misses  McDonough  — 


50  Lafayette . 
ISSheploy 


Dress  making 285Cumber  land 

;    Ave 


Dress  making 


83  Brackett. 


Dress  making 879^  Congress 


The  Misses  McDonnell Dre&s  making  . ' . 


»••■•• 


{50  Maple 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Miss  Bessie  McNeil 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Meehan 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Meserve  . . 

Mrs.  Carrie  Murray 

Mrs.  Morse 

Miss  O'Brien 

Miss  Florence  A.  Parker 

Mrs.  Winnlfred  Porter 

Miss  Emma  R.  Russell 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Smith 

The  Misses  Upton 

Gary  Electric  Works Electric  machinery 


Dress  making ,146  Clark 

Dress  making 45Cumberland  Ave 


28  Winter. 
9  South... 


Dress  making 567^  Congress 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  and  cloak  making 


Maine  Electric  Co 

York  &  Boothby  Co 

Shay  lor  Engraving  Co. . . 

Deering  Drug  Co 

Dolan  &  Furnival  Co  — 

F.  D.  Harvey 

Hurlburt  Bros 

R.  G.  I^lghton 

John  C.  Otis 

Bchlotterbeck  &  Foss  Co. 


4  Bond 

562  Congress. . 

34Tyng 

76  Vesper 

11  Beckett . . . . 
587^  Congres). 
51  Cross 


Electric     machinery,    hoists,' 

derricks  and  motors 23  Commercial . 

Electrical  fixtures,  etc '222  Middle 

Engraving,  printing  plates 


249  Middle 


Extracts,  medicines^  tinctures 


Extracts 

Extracts  and  medicines 

Extracts 

Extracts  and  toilet  waters 

Extracts  and  tinctures 

Extracts  and  medicines 


1175  Forest  Ave.  .. 
206  Commercial . . . 

68  Oxford 

940  Congress 

233  Federal 

789  Congress 

86  Brown 


30 
30 

4 

2 


21 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
12 
I 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
8 

8 

2 

1 

4 

5 
1 
2 
I 
7 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 


8 


6     20 
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Pottland— iGuitioued* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 

B 

o 


Nathan  Wood  &  Son Extracts,  essences,  etc 

James  B.  Rldgeway I  Files  and  rasps 

Lord  Bros.  Co j  Fish  (smoked) 

John  Loveltt &  Co Fish  (smoked)  ...^.... 


M.  C.  Mortensen 

D.  Wyer&  Co 

L.  H.  Schlossberg 

Thos.  P.  Beals  Furniture  Co. 


428  Fore 

87  Preble 

1  Central  wharf. . . 

97  Anderson 

195  Franklin  (rear) 

226  Franklin 

Fur  goods 591  Congress. 

Furniture  (household) 


Fish  (smoked). 
'Fish  (smoked) 


Foot  of  Morrill. 

28  Free 

676  Forest  Ave. 
84  Union 


Walter  Corey  Co i  Fijmlture  and  mattresses. . . 

C.  H.  Dickson  &  Son Furniture 

T.  A.  Flaherty i  Furniture 

Oren  Hooper's  Sons | Furniture  and  mattresses ;484  Congress 

O.  H.  Lange Furniture 55  Union... 

Portland  Gas  Co Gas,  coke,  tar,  ammonia,  etc.  12  W.  Commercial 

Smith  &  Langmald Gasolene  engines 

G.  D.  Thorndike  Co Gasolene  engines  and  pumps. 


C  H.  Farley kilt^ss  (ornamental) ,  memorial 

i    windows,  etc 

Shaw  »k  Thompson iGlass  (ornamental) 


14  Long  wharf.... 
29  Portland  pier...; 


H.  F.  Farnham Glazing. 


4  Exchange. 
89S  Fore 


Railroad  whart.. 


Hawkes  Bros Granite      (monumental    and 

'    building).... iFoot  Wllmot.. 

MannixBros iGranlte     (monumental     and 

'    building) '84  Hanover... 

Union  Granite  Co •  ■  •  Granite     (^monumental     and 

,    building) 

Hamlin  Rocking  &  Dumping 
Grate  Co Grates 


Grindstones  (pulp  mill). 
Gristmill 


Greeley  &  Co.... 

S.  W.  Thaxter  Co 

I 
8.  A.  True  Co Grist  mill 

I 

F.  A.  Waldron&  Son ^Gristmill 

Curtis  &  Son  Co ,Gum  (chewing)  and  confec- 
tionery (wafers) 

A.  Carles 

L.  K.  Erllck.... 
F.  H.  Sherry.... 

J.F.  Bond 

A.  W.  Child 

George  A.  Lane. 


Hair  goods. 

Hair  goods, , 

Hair  goods 

Harnesses  (hand  made). 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 


Foot  Wllmot 

466  Fore 

2^  Union  wharf... 

221  Kennebec 

202  Commercial... 
294  Commercial... 


9  Deer 

518  Congress. 


8 
4 

20 
3 
4 
9 
2 

75 

20 
2 
2 
5 
9 

90 
6 
i 


8 
3 

10 


6 
15 
6 
8 
2 
3 
9 
7 


8 


20,  100 
2       8 


537  Congress.. 
662  Congress.. 

84  Free 

228  Federal... 
7  Forest  Ave. 


4 

2 
1 


84 


COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Portland — Continued  • 


Name  of  ManuliMtarer. 


ClasB  of  Goods. 


AddresB. 


0 


a 

9 
i 


P.J.  Lyte 

William  McAleney 

T.  B.  Sheehan 

Ayer,  HooBton  &  Co 

Roberts  F.  Somen  &  Co. 

F.  n.  Butler  Co 

8.  H.  <fc  A.  R.  Doten 

Jerome  Rumery  Co 

Smith  A  Rumery 

Deerlng  Ice  Cream  Co . . . 

Albert  E.  Pool 

Richner  &  Sanborn 

Bi.  H.  Tyler  &  Co 


U.  D.  Lane  Heel  Co. 
Montgomery  Bros.. 
Adde  &  Co 


Acme  Maohine  Co. . . . 
Babcock  Machine  Co. 

Morris  B.  Dunn 

Lang  &  Cobb  Mfg.  Co. 

John  A.  Lldback 

Mills  &  Gllmour 

Orr&  Jennings 

Portland  Co 


Southworth  Bros 

Henry  R.  Stickney 

F.  E.  Bacon  Manifold  Co. 

A.  L.  Mitchell  Co 

Thomas  Laughlln  Co 

John  E.  Bradford 


Hamenes  and  collars 

Harnesses  and  collars 

Hats  (men's) 

Hats  (men's)  and  ftir  goods. . . 
Hats  (women's) 


66  Preble... 
HI  Center. . 
6  Moulton.. 
2  Beach.... 
282  Middle. 
261  Middle. 


House  finish,  window  ftames, 

etc 

House  finish  and  cabinet  work 


490  Fore 

106  Kennebec. 


House  finish ,  store  and  office 

fittings 

Ice  cream  and  sherbet 


86  Center 

967  Congress. 


Jewelry. 
Jewelry. 


228i  Middle,. 
646i  Congress. 


Ladders  (combination  ste 
ladder,  adjustable  bene 
and  ironinff  Doard.) 

Leather  heels 

Leather  taps 


t 


187  Lancaster. 
86  Madison 


IB  Exchange. 


Lumber  meter  (for  measuring 
any  kind  of  material  which 
is  manufactured  and  sold  by 
lineal  measurement) 

Machinery  and  engines 


69  Exchange. 
81  Cross 


Machinery 

Machinery  (sawmill) 

Machinery  (canning) 

Machinery 

Machinery  and  engines 

Machinery  and  steam  engines 

Machinery  (elevators,  boilers, 
diffesters.  core  box  ma- 
chines, tanks,  Btandpipes, 
marine  engines,  iron  and 
brass  castings,  and  special 
machinery) 

Machinery  (printers  and 
bookbinders) 

Machinery  (canning) 

Manifold  books,  loose  leaf 
ledgers,  etc 

Marine  ftimiture  and  auto- 
matic horse  feeders 

Marine  hardware  (ship 
smiths) 

Masts,  spars,  fiag  poles  and 
derricks 


27  Preble 

10  Franklin 

841  Fore 

488i  Fore 

27  Commercial.... 
811  Fore 


68  Fore 


106  Middle. 
61  Cross.... 


284  Middle 

46  Cross 

148  Fore 

266  Commercial... 


4 

8 

2 

190 

2 


16 
20 


00 
4 


6 
8 


6 
90 


4 

8 

2 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 


400 

27 
4 


60 

17 

160 

8 


60 

6 

20 


2 


1 
1 


10 
1 

16 
8 
6 
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Portland — Continued* 


Name  of  Manoteotuier. 


Class  of  goods. 


9 
a 

o 


Diamond  Match  Co 

T.  F.  F088&  Sons 

James  B.  Morgan  &  Go 

F.  P.  Tibbetts  dc  Co 

Clark  Flexible  Metallic  Pkg. 
Co 

C.C.Andrews 

M.  R.  Beaobam 

Blair  <Sc  Swett 

M.  B.  Brackett 

Burgess  <&  Given 

C.  N.  Dailey&Co 

A.  W.  BustisGo 

Helen  L.  Fambam 

B.  M.  Flye 

Miss  Katberine  Oreen 

Louise  H.  Griffitb 

8.  B.  &  A.  M.  Qrindal 

Miss  L.  M.  Holly 

Miss  Mary  A.  Knowles. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Libby 

Miss  B.  6.  Meserre 

Mooers  &  Harmon 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Murpby 

6.P.Naab 

Mrs.  A.  M.Roberts 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rowell. 

Misses  Sbeeban 

Miss  M.  A.  Sonle 

Miss  S.  J.  Vaugban 

A.B.  Warren 

A.  D.  Witbam  Co 

Landers  Bros. 

George  W.  Leigbton  ic  Co..,. 
George  McAuley 


Matches  (Portland  Star) 

Mattresses  and  fbmiture 

Matkreases  and  pillows 

Mattresses 

Metallic  packing 

Millinery 

MllUnery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

MUUnery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

Millinery ,... 

Millinery 

MiUinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Monumental  work  (marble).. 

Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (marble) . . 


89  W.  Commercial 

471  Congress 

4M  Fore 

4  Free 


69  Kennebec 

642^  Congress 

S8S|  (Congress. 

680A  Congress 

61(H  Ck>ngresB 

687  Congress 

14Bhn 

486  Congress 

688  Congress. 

499i  Congress 

647A  Congress 

649  Congress. 

921  Congress 

687  Congress 

666  Congress 

647A  Congress 

686A  Congress 

687  Congress 

648  Forest  Ave 

68  Oak 

687  Congress 

198  CktngresB 

687  Congress 

148  Woodfords.... 
547A  Congress..... 

687  Congress 

647A  Congress 

7  Myrtle 


827  Stevens  Atc... 
87  Madison 


70 
8 
6 
1 


66 


1 
1 
9 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
8 
2 
6 
6 
8 
2 
1 
6 
9 
7 


8 


10 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   0^   iNDUSfRIAI, 


Pofflanrf^-^-Cohtinticd» 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


s 


a 
B 


George  E.  Morrison 

B.  M.  Thompson 

W.  L.  Blake  &  Co 

Portland  Rendering  Co 

Burgess,  Forbes  &  Co. 

J.  I.  Barbour 

F.  F.  Adams 

M.  D.  Hanson. 

New  York  Studio 

Smith  Photograph  Co. . . . . . 

AntoTille  <&  Ebdelman 

C.  H.  Batchelder 

Bicknell  Mfg.  Co 

H.  J.  Burrows  Co 

Herman  J.  Dyer 

R.  H.  Knight 

A.  M.  Laing  &  Son 

Lamson  Nature  Print  Co. . 

Morgan  Bros. . . . , 

H.M.Smith 

Churchill  Mfg.  Co 

Colonial  Silver  Co 

Woodman-Cook  Co..., 

John  J.  Frye ,., 

CatllnBros 

Edgar  E.  Austin 

Stephen  Berry  Co 

Bry8on&  Welch... 

Crowley  &,  Lunt ^ 

Eastern  Argus  Pub.  Co. .  > . 
Evening  Express  Pub.  Co . 

Harris  <&  Williams 

Jewett  Printing  Co 

LefiiiTor-Tower  CoV.. 

Llbby*  Smith 


Monumental    work 

and  niarble) 

Monumental  work. 


(granite  { 

42  Preble I 

827  Cumberland 

Ave ; 

Oil  and  grease 79  Commercial. . . . ' 


Oil,  grease,  tallow  and  poul 

try  feed [888  Commercial. . . 

Paints 110  Commercial. . . 


Patterns  and  models. '88  Union. 


Photographs 687^  Congress. 


Photographs 12  Monument  Sq. ., 

I  ! 

Photographs , 618^  Congress j 

Photographs 27  Monument  Sq. . 

Picture  frames j. ,...i228  Federal 

Picture  frames 'i6  Brown. . , 

Picture  frames 281  Middle 

j  I 

Picture  frames .225^  Middle I 

Picture  frames , 611  Congress , 


Picture  frames..., 

Picture  frames 

Picture^frames  and  pictures. 


•  •  •  •  •  t* 


608  Congress. 
134  Spring. . . 
243  Middle . . 


I 

21 : 


45 

6 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8     20 

8       5 

2 

8 

2 

4     10 


1 
8 
1 
1 


Picture  frames  and  window  i 

shades  — 457  Congress. . . 

Picture   fram^    and    photo-,. 

graphs 8  Elm 

Plaiting  (knife)  and  buttons. .  570i  Congress., 


Plated^ware.  (silver)  , 
I'latedgware  (silver)  , 

Plows,  etc , 

Potato  chips 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (magazine) 


88  Elm. ^ 

444  Fore..... 
23  Preble.... 
101  Oxford . . 
195  Federal.. 
87  Plum 


^  •  •  •  • 


92  Exchange 

99  Exchange 

18  Monument 8q..i 


Printing  (job) 48  Temple. 

Printing  (newspaper) 

Printing  (newspaper) 

Printing  (newspaper) 

Printing;. 1480  Fore.... 

Printing 236  Federal 

I 

Printing  (book) 199  Federal 

Printlng;(newspaper) 198  Federal 


2. 
1 

25 

46 

8^ 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

80 

80 

5 

11 

10 

4 


1 
1 

2 

4 


8 


6 

6 

4 
5 
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Portland — Continued* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

o 
St 


L.  H.  Nelson  Co 

Portland  Pub.  Co 

Smith  &  Sale 

F.J.  Smith  Co Printing  (magazine) 

Southworth  Printing  Co j Printing 

Tucker  Priming  Co Priming 


Priming  (book)  and  novelties  252  Spring 

Priming  (newspaper) !97  Exchange. 

Priming  (book) 45  Exchange  . 


George  F.  Alexander  Co 'Proprietary  medicines. 

I 
Cook,  Everett  A  Pennell Proprietary  medicines . 


Freeman  Pharmacal  Co. 

George  C.  Frye 

Gilsim  Drug  Store 

H.  H.  Hays  Sons 

Heseltlne  &  Tuttle  Co. . . 

Murphy  Bros 

Smith*  Broe 

C.  A.  Walte 

Novelty  Rug  Co 

F.  A.  Leavitt<b  Son 


Proprietary  medicines.. 
Proprietary  meiicines.. 
Proprietary  medicines. 
Proprietary  medicines. 
Proprietary  medicines. 
Rugs  and  carpets  (rag) 
Sails,  etc 


J.  S.  McVane Sails,     awnings,    tents    and 

hammocks 


E.  A.  Pool 

Portland  Sailmaklng  Co 

Schouland  Bros 

SwlflA  Co 

The  E.  T.  Burrows  Co 

National  Metal  Seal  Co 

William  J.  Curran 

Cutler  <&  Murray 

C.  H.  Hawbolt 

Welch  <&  McCarthy 

A.  H.  Scott  Co 

Coronet  Mfg.  Co 

A.  H.  Berry  Shoe  Co 

Portland  Shoe  Mfg.  Co 

G.  A.  Crooman  &  Sons  Co  . . 
O.  P.  Peterson 


Sails,    awnings,     tents     and 

hammocks 

Sails,  awnings  and  tents 


Sausage  and  pork  products.. 
Sausage  


Screens    (wire,    house),    pool 

and  card  tables 

Seals  (jar,  can,  bottle,  otc.) . . . 

Sheet  metal  work  (tin  and 
iron) 

Sheet  metal  work  (hotel 
cooking  apparatus) 

Sheet  metal  work 


Sheet  metal  work 

Shirts  (high  grade  custom).. 
Shirtwaists  (ladies) 


Shoes  (ladies'  McKay  sewed 
and  welts  uf  good  quality) . . 

Shoes  (women's  McKay 
sewed) 

Shooks (box) 


Show  cases,  etc. 


387  Congress 

387  Congress 

241 A  Congress 

480  Congress 

6  Farrlngton  PL. 

38  Elm 

39  Exchange 


130  Commercial.. 
3-7  Commercial 

wharf 

44  Portland  pier. . 


8-10  Union 

336  Commercial. 


70  Free 

511 A  Congress 
(office)  


109  Center. 


15  Cross... 
67  Union. 


6  Franklin . 
273  Middle . 

148  Middle . 

149  Middle. 


98  Exchange.. 

106  Middle  .... 

106  Exchange. 

42^  Exchange. 

139  Middle 

Proprietary  medicines      40  Preble. 

Proprietary  medicines '320  Congress 

Proprietary  medicines 14  Monument  Sq. .  i 


67  Union  

1169  Forest  Ave. . . 


62  Union. 


50|  50 
66'  9 
10  12 
161  80 
20,  10 
SO       2 

2  2 
4 
2 
9 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1       1 
9       1 

3  1 


5; 
7 

14 

2 

200 

24 

3 

12 
3 

8 

2 

29 

66 

100 
46 


SO 


8 
206 

00 
CO 
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COMMISSIONER  OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Portland — G>ntinued« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


Addreai. 


a 


a 

9 


H.  L.  WUUanui  Co 

M.T.MuUiall 

8.  H.  Redmond 

O.  C .  Talnach  Sign  Co 

Portland-Monson  Slate  Co  . . . 

BlUsMfg.Co 

Ingallfl  Bros 

Joseph  Hack 

Murdock  <&  Freeman  Co 

C.  B.  Odlome  Bottling  Co. . . . 

B.  M.  Lang  Co 

F.B.  Welch 

Berry  Clark  Co 

Satin  Gloss  Polish  Co 

Portland  StoTo  Foundry  Co. . 

Fletcher  &  Crowell 

Megquler  &  Jones 

Moses  S.  Burbank 

W.L.Card 

J.  D.  Carrlgan 

A.  B.  Cornish 

3.  P.  Cornish 

Peter  C.  Bskllson 

F.  S.  Fountain 

M.  M.  Gerrlsh 

H.  L.  Gleason 

J.J.  Goldlng 

Gould  A  Welsman 

F.  W.  Groostuck 

John  H.  Kaveney 

W.H.Kohllng 

M.Latkln 

W.  M.  Leigbton 

M.  M.  Nausen 

Albert  A.  Nickerson 


Show  cases  and  store  fixtures. 

Signs 

Signs 

Signs 

Slate  utensils 

Sleeve  boards,  window  ven- 
tilators, etc 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Solder  and  canning  ma^ 
chinery 

Stamps  (rubber),  stencils, 
wood  engraving,  etc 

Store  fixtures,  and  cabinet 
work 

Stove  polish 

Stoves  and  furnaces 

Structural  Iron  and  steel 

Structural  iron  and  brass  work 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (men  and  women's) 
Tailoring  (men  and  women's) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (men  and  women's) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 


79  Cross 

29  Temple 

226  Federal 

226i  Middle 

26  Central  wharf. . 

226*  Middle 

86  Plum 

4S8  Fore 

7  FrankUn 

60  Cross 

841  Fore 

401  Fore 

71  Kennebec 

426  Fore 

89-^7  Kennebec. 

269  Commercial. . . 

31  Pearl 

228i  Middle 

46  Free 

6701  Congress 

647A  Congress 

571^  Congress 

666  CongresB 

827  Congress. 

221  Spring 

4671  Congress 

18  Free 

647A  Congress 

199i  Middle 

684  Congress 

662  Congress 

178  Congress 

268i  Middle 

614  Congr^ 

980  Congress 


16 
4 

8 

6 

16 

1 
16 

2 

26 

7 

6 

4 

26 
2 

70 

20 

60 

8 

4 

1 

6 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


8 
1 
2 
2 
7 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
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PortUnd— 0>ncluded« 


Name  of  ManuflMSturer. 


ClMB  of  Goods. 


AddresB. 


a 


a 

a 

o 


L.  Parker 

Abraham  Roaen 

J.  Bcblebe 

M.  Scblebe 

D.  3cbwey 

A.Sbatz 

€.  H.  &  A.  L.  Skinner 

J.M.Tolford 

fif  orris  Welsberg 

Cmco  Tanning  Co 

Portland  Stoneware  Co 

Crockett  &  Gordon 

Maine  Tinware  Co 

Portland  Tinware  Co 

A.S.  Hinds 

Bennett  Mfg.  Co 

Winslow  Specialty  Co 

J.  L.  Brackett  <fc  Co 

Tbe  Cbenery  Mfg.  Co 

Buss.  Ereletb  &  Ingalls  Co  . 

Wazola  Mfg.  Co 

A.  E.  Stevens  Co 


Tailoring  (ladies'). 
Tailoring  (custom) . 
Tailoring  (custom) . 
Tailoring  (custom). 
Tailoring  (custom) . 
Tailoring  (custom) . 
Tailoring  (custom) , 
Tailoring  (custom) , 
Tailoring  (custom) , 
Tannery 


Tile,  Are  brick,  digester  lin- 
ings, etc 

Tinware 


626  Congress 

89  Brackett 

412  CongreaB.\ 

26  Free 

465  Fore 

187  Congress 

602  Congress 

20  Free 

186  Brackett. 

170  Forest  Are.... 

268  Forest  Ave. 

(rear) 

779  Forest  Ave 


Tinware 

Tinware,  etc 

Toilet  goods 

Toys  and  wooden  ware. 

Toys,  noTolties,  etc 

Trunks 


Underwear     (women's)    and 

sbirt  waists 

Underwear  (women's) 


Waxola  sweeping  compound. 
Wbeels  (wagons) 

PownaL 


418  Fore 

100  Cross 

20  West  Congren.. 

196  Pearl 

647A  Congress.... 
240  Federal.-. 


286  Middle 
48  Market. 


Portland  Pier. 
9-16  Union.... 


Cbarles  L.  Dow 'Grist  mill 


Clarence  L.  Fickett. 
Frank  A.  Knlgbt . . . 


Lumber  (sbort). 
Lumber 


West 

Intervale 

North  Yarmouth.. 


Raymond* 


H.  L.  Forhan 

George  A.  Murch 

Raymond  Lumber  Co 
R.  W.  Leach 


Canned  corn 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
Bhooks  

Lumber,  shooks  and  spool 
stock 

Shooks 


South  Casco. 


Raymond 
Raymond 


Scarboro* 


8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
76 

200 
4 

8 

8 

10 

21 

1 

10 

6 

7 

4 
12 


1 
8 


9 
8 
1 


16 

4 


82 
100 


60 


15 

7 


12 


Lewis  Harmon |  Lumber  (long) |  Gorham |    8  | 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


South  PortlancL 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


B.  F.  Knight iBakery 

W.  W.  Rich IBakery 


Portland  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

J.  G.  Davidson 

John  H.  Griffin 

Ida  Williams 

Au^^tus  P.  Fuller  Co 


Bar  Iron. 


Boats  (all  kinds  from  punt  to 

steam  yacht^) 

Boats 


107  Lincoln, 


Marine  Hardware  &  Equip- 
ment Co 


Oscar  Graffam. 


Dress  making  and  millinery. . 
Japans,  Tarnishes  and  dryers. 


Marine  hardware. 


Monumental    work    (granite 
and  marble) 


South  Portland  Monumental 

Works I  Monumental    work     (granite 

,    and  marble) 

Propellers  (solid,  also  folding 


Noyes  Machine  Co. 


E.  W.  Brown  Co 

G.F.Elwell 

Portland  Shipbuilding  Co. . . 


and  automatic  for  use  on 
auxiliary  craft,  they  do 
away  with  the  drag  and  re- 
sistance of  solid  wheel; 

Sardines 


Sausage 


Vessels    (wooden   hulls)  and 
boats  (motor) 


Standtsh* 


3 

1 

225 

11 
7 

10 
50 

i     1 
3 


(Office  185  Com- 
mercial St.,  Port- 
land)   


10 
80 


75 


William  F.  Dollofr.... 

Almon  Mareau 

MelTllle  W.  Rand  . . . . 
Cousins  &  Tucker  Co. 
Ralph  W.  E.  Shaw.  . . 


Cooperage jSebago  Pake,  R.  F. 

D 
Cooperage 


B.   I.   DuPont    de   Nemours 
Lumber  Co 


A.  F.  Sanborn  &  Sons  Co. 
Sebago  Lake  Lumber  Co . 

J.  8.  Jackson 

Androscoggin  Pulp  Co  . . . 


Cooperage 

Grist  mill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  and  box  shooks 

Lumber  and  cooperage  stock. 

Lumber  and  cooperage  stock . 

Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 


Sebago  Pake.  R.  F. 

Sebago  Lake,  R.  F 

D 

Steep  Falls 

Sebago  Lake,  R.  F. 
D 

Sebago  Lake 

Steep  Falls 

Sebago  Lake 


Steep  Falls 


OeorgeS.  Clay.«... 
Insulated  Disc  Co  .  < 
F.  S.  McRonald..... 
Dana  Warp  Mills. . . 
Malllson  Power  Co. 


Wcstbfook* 

Bakery 

Bean  pots  and  trusses 

Boxes  (paper) . .  * 

Cotton  warps  and  grain  bags 
Electricity 


1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

175 

20 

25 

o 
50 

1 
2 
4 
245 
5 


a 
« 

E 

o 


1 

2 
2 


1 
1 


45- 


4 

86 

25a 
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Wcstbrook-— Concluded* 


Name  of  Manuftictarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 


a 

Q 
o 


Presumpscot  Electrio  Co .Electricity  (light  and  power) 


Ruftts  K.  Jordan 

John  Lawrensen 

J.  W.  Morris 

Westbroolc  Hammock  Co. 

George  C.  Dunn 

Cragie-Conant  Mfg.  Co . . . 
Foster  <L  Brown 


Foundry  (iron)  and  machine 

shop 

Grist  mill 


Grist  mill 

Hammocks 

Harnesses 

Induction  coils 

Machinery  (paper). 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Lawless Millinery 


Mrs.  A.  C.  Nash 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Pillsbury 

Charles  T.  Ames 

Howard  E.  Wright . 
Knight  Bros.  <!l£  Co.. 

H.  S.  Cobb 

Raymond  &  Marr  . . 
S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. . 

Coronet  Mfg.  Co 

Marshall  Mfg.  Co... 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Monumental     work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Photographs 


Cumberland  Mills. 
Cumberland  Mills. 


Cumberland  Mills. 


Cumberland  Mills. 


Plumbing  and  steam  heating. 

Printing  (job) 

Proprietary  medicines 

Pulp  (soda)  and  paper  (book)  Cumberland  Mills. 
Shirtwaists 


Bhovel  handles    and    picker 

sticks 

Haskell  Silk  Co Silk  dress  goods  and  satins 

Charles  M.  Waterhouse iTailorlng  (custom) 

Windham* 


W'indemere  Creamery  Co  ... . 

Ralph  Soule 

Androscoggin  Palp  Co 

E.   I.   Dupont   de   Nemours 
Powder  Co 


Creamery South. 

Grist  mill South. 


Pulp  and  pulp  board. 


Soath. 
South. 


Knight  &  Cook 

Royal  RlTer  Mfg.  Co 

Unn  B.  Abbott 

Yarmouth  Mfg.  Co  . . 

ElishaA.  Clark 

A.F.  York 

G.  M.Bond 

Guy  L.  Brackett 


Pulp  for  dynamite 

Yarmouth. 

Bakery Yarraouthville ... 

Cotton  yam,  twine  and  bags. 

Electrical  apparatus 

Electricity 

Gristmill 

Grist  mill  and  canned  goods. 

Harnesses 

Lumber  and  planing 


Yarmouth  Tille 
YarmouthTiUe 


•2.5 
2 

2 

6 

20 

1 

2 

8 

3 

2 

2 

5 
1 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1025 

125 

1 

40 

20 
100 

100 

1 

3 

6 

2 

275 

60i 


2 

1 

2» 

40 

5 

S 

4 

4 

2 

4 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Yannouth — Coodisdci* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClaBBofOoodfl. 


Addren. 


s 


a 

9 

B 

o 


Miss  A  E.  Abbott 
Lester  &  Porter. . . 

L.R.Cook 

Forest  Paper  Co . . 
Hodsden  Mfg.  Co. 


Millinery. 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Proprietary  medicines 


Pulp  (soda) 


Shoes   (women,    misses   and 
children's  cheap  McKays) . . 


YarmouthvlUe . . . . 


YarmouthTlUe . . . . 
Yarmouthville . . . . 

YarmouthTlUe . . . . 


2 
245 


80 


8 


1 

20 


SILK  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  g(x>ds  in  this  State  is  confined  to  a 
single  establishment,  that  of  the  Haskell  Silk  Company,  sit- 
uated in  Westbrook  about  six  miles  from  Portland.  This  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1874  and  the  first  product  of  the  mill 
was  silk  thread,  but  in  1880  looms  were  put  in  and  the  weaving 
of  broad  silks  was  begun. 

At  the  start,  only  6  persons  were  employed,  but  business  in- 
creased and  the  original  building  was  soon  found  too  small  for 
its  accommodation  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  several 
times  enlarged,  until,  in  1900,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  mill. 

The  company  owns  about  65  acres  of  land  bordering  on  Pre- 
sumpscot  river,  and  the  site  selected  for  the  new  mill  was  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  lot.  The  material  used  in  the  new 
construction  was  brick.  The  mill  itself  is  299  feet  in  length, 
50  in  width  and  two  stories  high.  The  form  of  construction 
gives  the  opportunity  for  a  free  circulation  of  air,  as  the  floor 
space  is  not  divided,  and  the  windows  are  well  arranged  for 
ventilation.  The  boiler  house  and  dye  house  are  in  a  separate 
building,  114  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high.  There 
is  also  an  office  building  36  by  45  feet. 
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The  mill  is  now  operated  by  electricity  which  is  generated  at 
Mallison  Falls  on  the  Presumpscot,  a  few  miles  above,  where  a 
dam  was  built  and  an  electric  power  plant  put  in  several  years 
ago.  The  amount  of  energy  required  ,to  run  the  silk  mill  is 
about  150  horse  power.  The  plant  is  not  only  run  by  electric- 
ity but  is  also  lighted  from  the  same  source,  and  even  the  heat 
for  finishing  comes  from  electricity.  The  plant  itself  is  heated 
by  hot  air,  aided  by  blowers  which,  in  summer,  may  readily  be 
utilized  to  cool  the  air. 

One  great  factor  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  silk  is 
pure  water,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
company  has  had  two  artesian  wells  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over 
200  feet  each,  striking  veins  which  will  furnish  50  gallons  per 
minute  of  the  purest  water. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  varies  somewhat  at  different 
times  of  year,  running  from  about  150  during  the  summer 
months  to  as  high  as  200  in  the  busiest  season,  and  they  are 
nearly  evenly  divided  between  men  and  women.  In  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  much  skill  is  required,  more  so  than 
in  the  other  lines  of  the  textile  industry,  and  hence  a  class  of 
workers,  both  male  and  female,  who  can  command  a  higher 
scale  of  wages,  are  here  employed.  The  few  children  at  work 
are  older  than  they  will  average  in  the  cotton  mills.  As  the 
material  used  is  very  expensive,  an  indifferent  workman  would 
not  be  profitable. 

The  raw  silk  for  this  mill  is,  for  the  most  part,  purchased  in 
Japan.  The  machinery  used  is  of  the  best  and  the  product  is 
favorably  known  in  the  leading  dry  goods  stores  throughout  the 
country. 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAL 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
Avon* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


s 


o 


Selden  Parker 
S.  H.  Slllphen 


PbilUps 
Phillips 


2 
10 


Granite  (monumental) 

Lumber  (long) 

Oeorge  W.  Kneeland |  Spool  stock |  Berry  Mills |    15  | 


Jl.L.  VVhlttler 

Carville,  Thomas  &.  Dakin  . . 

Frank  Farmer 

Lovejoy  Bros 

Harry  Moulton 

€.  E.  Norcross 

Mrs.  Will  A.  Sanborn 

Adelbert  Currier 

D.  H.  Currier 

Keith  &Son 

C.  S.  Norcross 

Richardson  Lumber  Co 

Eli  S.Oliver 

C.  W.  Mansur 

Weymouth  &  Co 


MlalH.  Norton.. 
Stratton  Mfg.  Co. 


J.  C.  Norton,  Jr , 

Joseph  W.  Matthleu..., 
Burnhajn  &  Morrill  Co 

E.  S.  Dingley  Co 

E.  8.  Dingley  Co 

W.  A.  Marble  &  Co.... 


Chesterville. 

Apple  barrels 

Canned  apples 

Carriage  trimming 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Dress  making 

Granite  (rough) 

Granite  (rough) 

Gtist  and  saw  mill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long)  and  boxes 
Spools,  boxes  and  crates. . 

Tannery  (sheep) 

Upholstering 

Etsstfs* 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  . 


Farmington  Falls 

North 

North 

North 

North 


Farmington  Falls . 
Farmington  Falls . 
North 


Farmington  Falls . 


North 


Wood  turning 

Farmington* 


stratton 


Bakery 

Cabinet  work 

Canned  corn 

Canned  goods  (apples  &  corn) 
Canned  goods  (apples  &  corn) 
Canned  goods  (com  &  apples) 


E.  R.  Weathern  &  Son i  Canned  goods 


Albert  E.  Knowles  <&  Son 

Hallle  Knowlton 


Carriages. 
Carriages. 


5 
4 
2 

5 
2 
8 

• 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
7 

10 

2 
40 


8 


10 
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Farmington  — G)iicludcd* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


John  Knowlton  Son  &  Co i Carriages. 

I 
Knowlton  Jc  Knowlton Carriages. 


Albert  Morrow i (.:arriages : 


H.  A.  Parker 

C.  A.  Plnkham  .... 

B.F.Watson 

I.  R.  Wright  &  Son 

Levi  F.  Smith 

J.  F.  Norton 


Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriage- trim  min  g . 
Confectionery 


North  Cbesteryille 
West 


Turner  Center  Dairying  Asso- 
ciation   

Mrs.  Rena  Adams 

Mrs.  Battle  Bean 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hamden 

Mrs.  Bert  Marble 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Norton 

Miss  Annie  Rlggs 

Mrs.  Charles  Tingg 

Chester  Greenwood  &  Co. .... 

C.  E.Wheeler 

W.  W. Small 

Luther  C.  Curtis 

€.  A.  Gould. 

1.  R.  Wright  &  Son 

Mrs.  Harry  Brown 

Mrs.  E,  A.  Miller 

Miss  A.  L.  Turner 

Soule  «fe  Gllkey 

Knowlton,  McLeary  &  Co  ... . 

R.  A.  Merrow 

Fred  Uiscock 

E.  B.  Jennings 

Wllfired  McLeary 

C.  B.  Moody 

B.  A.  Roderick 

Kussell  Bros.  &  Estes  Co 


Creamery  and  cream  cans. . . . 
Dress  making 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Ear  protectors 

Fishing  rods  (bamboo)  . . 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental     work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Priming  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Sideboards 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  work 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  work 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  work 

Wood  novelties 


Falls 

North  Cbesterville 


West. 


Falls 

West 

North  Chesterville 


6 
5 
3 
8 
6 
8 
.M 
2 
1 


4 

2 
1 
3 
6 
2 


B 
o 


8 


2 
2 
2 

8 


2 
6 

4 

1 
2 
1 

2 


I2d     20 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Industry, 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 

Class  of  Goods. 

Address. 

• 

d 
o 

1 

Henry  OlWer >. . . 

Canned  apples 

West  Mills 

8 
8 
8 

15 
6 

i 

J.  W.  Pratt 

Canned  annles 

West  Mills 

g 

Oeorffe  A.  Cook  

Lumber  (short)  and  boxes 

Lumber  (long)  and  norelUes. 
Lumber  (long  &8hort)&  boxes 

Allen's  Mills 

West  Mills 

Henry  Oliver 

A.I.Rackllff 

Allen's  Mills 

Jay, 


J .  Eugene  Belanger  &  Co 

Saco  Valley  Canning  Co 

Nortb  Jay  White  Granite  Co. 

Maine    &.    New    Hampshire 
Granite  Co 

A.  W.  &,  D.  J.  Bryant 

D.  H.  Bean  &  Son 

W.  W.EustIs 

Gordon  Bros 

Wm.  L.  Biggs 

W.  W.Rlggs 

I.  C.  Mayo  &  Son 

International  Paper  Co 

International  Paper  Co 

LlTermore  &  Chisholm  Bottle- 
IngCJo   

Jay  Wood  Turning  Co 

Napoleon  Cbampaigne 

Frank  Hutchlns 

W.  F.  Norton 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Merchant 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Voter 

L.  A.  Norton 

A.  G.  Winter 

A.  C.  Woodard 

BayHuse 

C.  W.  French 

BenJ.  Lander 

Butts  Sl  Merchant 


Bakery  

Canned  corn 

Granite  (rough  for  the  trade). 

Granite  (building  and  tomb)  . 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (loDg)and  spoolstock 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long)  and  spool  stock 
Monumental  work  (granite). . 
Paper  (news)  &  sulphite  pulp. 
Pulp  (ground  wood) 


Soda  and  mineral  water. 
Wood  novelties 

Kinsffkld. 

Bakery 


Chisholm. 


West 

North  . . . . 
North  . . . . 

North  . . . . 

Chisholm 

Chisholm 

North  .... 
Chisholm 
Riley 

Chisholm. 


Canned  goods  Ctrulta  and  veg- 
etables of  all  kinds) 

Cant  dogs 


Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lathes  (automatic) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long)  and  spool  stock 
MUllnery 


2 
65 
40 

200 

2 

5 

6 

20 

10 

10 

2 

590 

100 

8 
40 


Freeman 


1 
85 


10 


20 


1 
1 
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Kingfield — Gmcluded 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


Address. 


C3 

s 

o 


Hose  Spool  &  Bobbin  Co. 
Jenktns  Bogart  MfJK.  Co. 
Mayo^l:  Wilklns 


Reed's  Mill  Lumber  Co. 
Russell  Bros.  &  Briggs. . 
F.  B.  Smith 


Twitchell-Champlln  Co 

H.  Wyman 

J.  H.  Plummer 

Wm.  &  J.  C.  Croaswell 

C.F.Wilson 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Porter 

Harding  &  Jordan  Sboe  Co.. . 
C.  A.  Thompson  &  Co 


Wood  novelties 

Wood  noTeltles 

Worsted  rolls,  etc 

Madrid* 

Lumber  «&  parcel  handles 

Parcel  handles 

Wires  4&  prints,  parcel  handles 

New  Shafon* 

Canned  com , 

Carriages 

Granite  (monumental) 

Lumber  (long) , 


PhilUpe. 


Lumber  (long  ^  short)  & 

boxes 

Millinery 


Shoes  (men's  working,  driving 

&  sporting) 

Wood  noveKles  ^  grist  mill. . 


L.  J.  Hackett 

Gilbert  R.  Hillman.. 

William  Morton 

lYank  Luce  Mfg.  Co. 


New  Vineyard* 

Lumber   (long  &  short)   and 

barrels 

Lumber  (long  &  short) 


George  A.  French 

H.  R.  Rldeout  dcCo 

Samuel  J.  Sargent 

Sweetzer  Bros. ...  I 

C.  F.  Thompson  Co 

T.R.  Wing 

Brayman  Wooden  ware  Co. . . 

C.  H.  McKenzie 

WiUiam  Smith 

Berlin  Mills  Co 

George  B.  Dennlson 

Sedgeley,  Pope  A  Co 


Lumber  (long  &  short). 
Wood  novelties 

Phillips. 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Clothes  pins 

Gristmill 

Grist  mlU 

Lumber  (long) , 

Lumber  (long<&  short), 
Millinery 


46 

80 

8 

7 
2 
1 

4fi 
4 

1 
2 


24 
6 


6 
6 

6 

26 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
25 
2 
1 
8 
6 


20 


85 


2 
12 


86 


8 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Phillips — Gmdudcd 


Name  of  ManufMtarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


North  Franklin  Marble  Works 

B.  H.  Sbepard 

J.  W.  Brackett 

Austin  ib  Ck) 

H.  W.  True 

Charles  Forster,  Estate 

Hlscock  &  Atwood 


Monumental  work  (marble) 

Parcel  handles 

Printing  (newspaper  &  job) , 

Spools 

Tailoring  (custom) , 

Toothpicks 

Yarn,  cloth  &  holsery 


Rangeley* 

Henry  L.  Pratt Bakery 


A.  S.  Amburg. 
C.  W.  Barrett. 
F.  C.  Conant.. 
E.  L.  Haley. . . 


Boats  (row) 

Boats  (row) 

Boats 

Boats  (launches) 


A.  E.  Blodgett Carriages. 


I.  W.  Mitchell Carriages 

George  Kempton Carriage  painter 

E.  T.  Hoar '  Pishing  rods  &  snow  shoes. 


Mrs.  Etta  Lamb 

C.  H.  McKenzie 

Walter  E.  Twombly 

Claude  Lowell 

Rangeley  Steam  Mill  Co. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Dill 

Mis.  Emma  McCard 

Charles  N.  Harnden 

J.  A.  Russell 


Mrs.  W.  8.  Dodge.... 
Mrs.  Edward  Harris. 
W.  S.  Dodge 


CM.  Dickey 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Co. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Guild 

Mrs.  Charles  Luce 


Flies  and  fishing  tackle. 

Gristmill 

Knapsacks 

Lumber  (long  &  short). 
Lumber  (long  &  .short). 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Snow  shoes 

Tinware 

Salem* 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Parcel  handles 

Strong:* 

cider 

Canned  corn 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


Oquossoc. 


e 


a 

a 

o 
it 


I 


2 

4 

6  1 
36 

1  3 
30     20 


10 

■ 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

12 


1 
1 


16 

1 
71 


3 


1 
2 


24 
1 
1 
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Strong; — Concluded  • 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 


o 


W.I.Smith 

C.V.Starblrd 

L.  W.  Lorlng 

Mrs.  J.C.  Terrlll 

Albert  Daggett 

Daggett*  Win 

Charles  Forster,  Estate 


Lumber  &  grist  mill. 


Lumber  ( long  &  short)  & 

boxes 

Millinery 


Millinery 

Road  rakes 

Tin  &  sheet  Iron  work 

Tooth  picks 

Temple* 

Lumber  (long  &  short) . . . 
Lumber 

WeW. 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Twlnecutters 

Wiltoiu 

J.  E.  Hiscock ;Canned  goods 


Charles  T.   Hodgkins 
George  W.  Staples. . . . 


Hartford,  Conu. 


Stinson  Masterman 
Tainter  &  Schofleld 
W.  E.  Parlln 


EVa     X^  •     MJm  •••«••• 


Marbled:  Dlngley.. 

Frank  Noyes 

Miss  May  Wright... 
Mrs.  Ellen  Young.. 
G.  R.  Femald  &  Co. 
N.  £.  Adams  &  Co. . 

A.  T.  True 

Mrs.  A.  S.  McGratb. 

O.K.  Hildreth 

E.  P.  ParUn 


Canned  goo<ls 


Canned    goods   (apples     and 

corn) 

Dress  making 


Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  &  short) 

Meat  pins 

Millinery  

Parcel  handles  &  dowels 
Proprietary  medicines 


G.  H.  Bass  <&  Co Shoes  (river  drivers,  lumber 


Russell  Remick. 
H.  R.  Dascomb. . 
G.  W.  Whibley... 


men  &  sportsmen's) 


Spool  stoc 
Tailoring  (custom) 
Tin  working 


Wilton  Woolen  Co Woolen  goods 

Wilton  Woolen  Co |  Woolen  goods 


Ransfdey  Plantation* 


C.  B.  CummlngB  &  Sous. 
American  Realty  Co... 


Dowels 

Pulp  bolts 


Bemls 
Bemis. 


1 
20 

1 

1 

60 

20 

4 

1 
4 

1 


60j 
8S' 


40 


10 

15 

50 

00 

18 

17 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

85 

25 

15 

1 

1 

1 

125 

85 

100 
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Oockertown  Township, 

» 

Name  of  ManofiMtixrer. 

ClMB  of  Goods. 

Address. 

• 

a 

9 

• 

a 

9 

i 

ProutT  &  MlUer 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Blgelow 

75 

Perkins  Township* 

American  Bnamel  Ck> |  Spool  stock |  Notch |  40  | 

Wyman  Township— Na  4,  JUngc  3,  B,  K*  ?♦,  W*  K.  R. 

RuflsellBros.  &  BstesCo |  Spool  stock |  Stratton 1 18  | 


Amherst  Cheese  Co. . 
N.  H.  &  R.  J.  GroTer. 
BinuB.  A.  Crosby.... 
B.  &  S.  Kenniston. . . 


S.G.Hinckley 

Roicoe  Grtndle 

Angus  Henderson 

Aschie  Henderson 

Ganselo  Herrick 

Nelson  Herrick 

Frank  Mason 

Famsworth  Packing  Co. 

R.S.Osgood 

G.W.Butler 

B.  W.Mayo 

Frank  Stover 

Mrs.  J .  E.  Fullerton 

Mrs.  Eliza  Herrick 

Miss  Rena  Johnson 

Chase  Granite  Co 

J.B.Park 

G.  M.  Allen  &  Son 

Blmerl.  FSske 

P.J.  Gott 


HANCOCK  COUNTY- 
Amherst* 


Cheese 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  bars 

Millinery 

Shingles  and  blueberry  boxes. 

Bakery 

Barrels  (fish  and  bait) 

Barrels  (fish  and  bait) 

Barrels  (fish  and  bait) 

Barrels  (fish  and  bait) 

Barrels  (fish  and  bait) 

Boats  (row  and  power) 

Canned  clams 

Coffins  and  caskets 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making. 

Granite  (rough) 

Granite  (rough) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

BtaTes 

Lumber  (short)  and  staves... 


Lumber  (short)  and  stSTes. 


South. 
South. 
South. 
South. 


South. 


8 


12 
12 


10 
6 


1 

1 
1 
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Bitsefain— Gondoded. 


Name  of  Mmnnfkcturer. 


Clui  of  QoodB. 


Addrea. 


« 


a 
§ 


J.  M.  Gray&Soa 

E.  W.  Mayo 

E.M.  Dow 

Mrs.  K.  M.  SaundexB 

E.  P.  Babson 

W.M.Howard 

8.  6.  Hinckley 

Al&ed  Staples 

BlaehlU  Mineral  Spring  Co.. . 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

staTes 

Lumber  (long) 


6 
8 


fifilllnery 

Mllttnery 

Mittens  and  stockings. 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Photograpos 


2 

2 

100 


Picture  fhimes 

Soda  and  mineral  water. 


1 
1 


Eugene  I.  Day 

HolUs  Dow 

Orris  C.  Gray 

Arthur  L.  Sargent 

Eugene  Sherman 

Famsworth  Packing  Co. 

A.  H.  Mayo 

Fred  Allen 

Weston  Scott 

Mrs.  Mary  Freethy 

Mrs.  Clara  Gott 

Mrs.  Hattle  Joyce 

Mrs.  Edna  McFarland  . . 
Mrs.  Florence  Blalsdell. 
Famsworth  Packing  Co. 
A.  H.  Mayo 


BrooksTllIe  Woolen  Mill. 

John  S.  Blake 

A.  V.  Gray 

Deforest  Gray 

T.  T.  HarTey 

E.  C.  Mason 

R.  P.  Gray 

T.  T.  HarTey 


Brookllxu 

Boats  (all  kinds) 'Sedgwick. 

Boats  (row  and  power) North 

I 

Boats  (row  and  power) Naskeag . . 

Boats  (mostly  motor) Sedgwick . 


Boats  (all  kinds) 

Canned  clams..... 

Canned  clams 

Contractor  and  builder. 
Contractor  and  builder. 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making '. . . . 

MllUnery 

Sardines 

Sardines 


North. 


2I 

2 

8 

2 
I 
8.      9 


Haven 


2 
2 
6 


76 
15 


BrooksviQe* 

Blankets  and  yams 

Boats 

Boats  (row) 

Boats  (power  and  sail) . . 

Boats  (all  kinds) 

Boats  (power,  sail  and  row). 

Brooms 

Contractor  and  builder. 


Harborslde. 
Cape  Rozler. 
South. 


4 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
6 


18 


76 
15 


I02 


COMMISSIONER   01?   INDUSTRIAI, 


Bfooksville — G^ndoded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Mrs.  Alice  L.  Black 

Mrs.  Georgle  Black 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Chatto 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grindle 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hutchinson 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Mason 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Roberts 

Buck's  Harbor  Granite  Co... 
A.  A.  Goodell 


Dress  making. 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Granite  (paving  and  building) 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
staves 


Cape  Rosier. 
Cape  Rosier. 
South 


South. 
South. 


South. 
North. 


Btickspoft* 


H.  W.  Ladd 

John  J.  Hall 

J.  E.  Wltham  Cooperage  Co. 

Bucksport  Launch  &  Engine 
Works 


John  J.  Hall 

C.  O.  Page 

George  F.  Parker 
F.  W.  McAllster.. 


Bakery 

Barrels 

Barrels  (phosphate) 

Boats  and  gasolene  engines. 
Boats  (yawls  for  vessels) . . . . 

Boats  (mostly  dories) 

Boats  (motor,  sail  and  row). 
Carriages  and  sleighs 


D.  Whiting  &  Sons i Creamery. 


Miss  Alice  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Louise  Jones 

Mrs.  B.  De  Forest  Snowman. 

T.  M.  Nicholson  &  Co 

G.  W.  Richardson 

M48S  I.  H.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobbins 

Miss  R.  B.  Trott 

True  &  Mason 

R.D.  Keyes. 

East  Bucksport  Peat  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  P.  Emerson 

R.  A.  Rhlnd 

George  Blodgett  Co 

H.  F.  Ames  &  Co 


Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 


Fish  (boneless  cod  and 
smoked  herring) 

Lumber  (short),  staves  and 
heading 

Millinery 


Millinery  and  dress  making. 

Millinery 

I 

'Millinery 

Moccasins 

Peat 

Sails 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tannery  (sheep) 

Tinware 


W.  T.  Treworgy Tinware. 


East 


a 

9 


160 
18 


S 
I 


1 

8 

1 

12 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

!    » 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

!    12 

1     12 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

60 

S 

1      1 
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Castine* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


o 

B 

o 


G.  D.  Moore Bakery 

I 
Atlantic  Boat  Exchange Boats . . 


W.  S.  Webster Boats  (mostly  power).... 

Perkins  <Sc  Bowden ;Contractor  and  builder. 

J.  Walter  Weeks Contractor  and  builder. 


Dunbar  &  Hooper Creamery. 


Mrs.  Kate  Achom Dress  making 

Miss  Carrie  Cosgrove Dress  making 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gates Dress  making. 

Miss  Josie  Perkins Dress  making. 


Castlne  Line  &  Twine  Co. 


Castine  Light,  Heat  &  Power 
Co 


Fish  lines. 


A.  K.  Dodge 

Dainy  Hall 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Jones 
W.G.  Sargent... 

E.  J.  Seybt 

W.  G.  Sargent. . . 
J.  M.  Dennett... 


North 
North 


A.  J.  Bryant 

Leslie  R.  Rice 

Gilbert  Rosebrook . . 


Gas  (acetylene) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Millinery 

Photographs 

Photographs 

Picture  frames 

Sails 

Cranberry  Isles* 

Boats  (motor  chiefly) ■  Isleford. 


North. 


Sutton 


Boats  (power  and  sail) 
Boats 

I 

A.  M.  Spurllng Boats  (power,  sail  and  row) . .  | Isleford 

Millard  S.  Spurllng. Boats  (small  motor  and  row) .  | 

I                                                  I 
John  B.  Steele !Boats  (gasolene  launches) ....  1 , 

Dedham* 

J.  T.  Black Grist  mill 

H.  P.  Burrell 

W.F.Chute 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

ladder  sides 

Lumber  ( long) 


Deer  Isle. 

H.  L.  Joyce Contractor  and  builder 

J.  E.  Saunders iContractor  and  builder 

Benj.  C.  Smith 'Contractor  and  builder 

Mrs.  Florence  Haskell iDress  making 


1 
4 

8 
8 
3 
8 


18 

2 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 


1 
10 

iqi 


9 


1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 
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COMMISSIONER  OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Deer  Ue — G>ncloded* 


Name  of  Bfanulkcturer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


AddroflB. 


s 


Mn.  LiUlan  Haikell 

MXB.  Goodwin  Thompson  .... 

Mrs.  Lena  Lowe 

MxB.  CJora  L.  Torry 

Blmer  L.  Cloagh 

Bastbrook  Lamber  Co 

G.W.  Austtn 

A.  E.  Spurling 

F.  D.  Hayes 

B.  L.  SteTens 

Twltcbell-Cbamplin  Co 

DaTis  Bar  Harbor  Backboard 
Co 

Guthrie  &  Wilson 

George  P.  Billings 

C.  A.  Hodgklns 

A.  E.  Lawrence  Co 

R.  H.  Moon 

Fred  L.  SaTage 

B.  K.  Wbittaker 

Mrs.  Agnes  Alley 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Gower 

MisB  Bvie  F.  Hamor 

Mrs.  Frank  Roberts 

W.  E.  Rodlcb 

Bear  Brook  Quarry 

Nicherson,  Spratt  &  Greeley  . 

William  Fennelly 

C.B.Hlgglns 

Hall  Bros 

Frank  Spratt 

Lena  R.  Alley 

Mrs.  Bda  D.  Jelllson 

Mrs.  Charles  Linscott 


Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

MUUnery 

Millinery 

Eastbrook. 

Lumber  ( long  and  short)  .spool 
stock  and  box  shooks 

Lumber  (long  and  short), 
staves  and  spool  stock 


North 


Franklin  R.  F.  D.. 
Franklin  R.F.D.. 


Eden. 


Bakery 
Bakery 


Boats  (all  kinds,  electric 
launches  and  speed  boats  a 
specialty) 

Boats  (pleasure) 


Canned  clams 


Carriages. 


Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  sleds 
and  wheels 

Contractor  and  builder,  cabi- 
net and  house  finish 

Contractor  and  builder 

Ckintractor  and  builder  and 

house  finish 

Contractor  and  builder 


Contractor  and  builder 


Contractor  and  builder  and 

house  finish 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Furniture 


Granite  (building  and  other 

purposes) 

Gristmill 


Harnesses 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

MlUlnery 

Millinery 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


West 


Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 

Salisbury  Cove.... 

Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bar  Harbor 


6 
15 

2 
8 

4 

1 

7 
15 


20 
12 


20 
17 

12 


80 


4 

4 

2 
2 
4 

10 


S 
i 


1 
1 


12 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

4 
2 
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Eden — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufiactarer. 


Claaa  of  Goods. 


C.  B.  Stalford  Millinery  Co . . . 

Mrs.  Flora  B.  Wakefield 

F.W.Clark 

C.  H.  Norrls&Co 

Harry  L.  Bradley 

Ernest  Emery 

Ira  G.  Strout 

Clifford  M.  Willey 

Bar  Harbor  Spring  Water  Co. 
Red  Rock  Spring  Water  Co.. . 

John  Miliar 

J.  J.  Moran 

A.M.Shlro 

Austin  Stove  Co 

Green  &  Reynolds  Co 

J.F.Hodgklns 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble)  

Monumental  work  and  build- 
ing stone 

Photographs  &  picture  ftrames 

Photographs,  picture  ftrames 

and  post  car<u 

Roads  and  filters 


Ellsworth  Home  Bakery 

George  F.  Haskell 

M.J.  Dews 

H.  B.  PhllUpa 

Isaac  L.  Hopkins 

Henry  E.  Davis 

M.  E.  Maloney 

F.  H.  Osgood 

E.  E.  Rowe 

L  E.  Treadwell 

Roy  C.Haines 

Walter  Bonsey 

A.  M.  Foster 

F.  R.  Moore 

E.  Bonsey  &  Son 

Mrs.  Ida  Byard , 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Curtis. . . 

Mrs.  Julia  Gray , 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hooper . . , 


Roads  and  concrete  work, 
Soda  and  mineral  water . . 
Soda  and  mineral  water  . , 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) , 

Tinware 

Tinware 

Wharfbuilding 

Ellsworth* 

Bakery 

Barrels  (bait) 

Blankets  and  yarn 

Bricks 

Cabinet  work 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Carriages  and  sleighs .... 
Carriages  and  sleighs .... 

Carriages 

Coffins  and  caskets 

Concrete  blocks 

Contractor  and  builder  . . 
Contractor  and  builder . . 
Doors,  sash  and  blinds. . . 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


West 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 


Bar  Harbor. 
Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bar  Harbor. 


Main    ... 
Franklin 


Franklin 
Water... 


Falls. 
Main 


Water . 
Elm  . . . 
Water  . 
Spruce 
Main  . . 


12 
1 


2 
25 

40 

3 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

16 

11 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

.  2 


2 

4 


1 
2 


3 


1 
2 
2 
3 
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Ellsworth — Concluded. 


„  Ik 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

a 


Mrs.  Annie  H.  Philllpe 
Miss  Alice  J.  Smith.... 
Mrs.  Roscoe  Taylor 


Bar  Harbor  &  Union  River 
Power  Co 


DirlgoMfg.  Co 

C.  W.  Grlndle 

George  Dunbam 

Whltcomb  Haynes  &  Co. 
Charles  J.  Treworgy 


Ellsworth  Foundry  &  Machine 
Works 


Miss  A.  M.  Connlck 


Dress  making  . , 
Dress  making . 
Dress  making . 


Electricity 

Gloves  (men's  cotton) 

Gristmill 

Hoops  (barrel) 


Lumber  (long  &  short) , staves, 
heading,  boxes  and  crates. . 

Lumber  (Ions  and  short), 
staves,  heading  and  boxes. . 

Machinery  (mill),  gasolene 
engines  and  casting^ 


Millinery. 


Pine... 
School. 
School. 


Water 
Falls  . 


Miss  A.  F.  Hlght Millinery 


Mrs.  Martin  M.  Moore 

Katherlne  E.  Staples 

H.W.Dunn 

E.  K.  Hopkins 

C.  H.  Curtis  &  Co 

B.  F.Joy 

Irving  Osgood 

Stanwood  Studio 

Campbell  Pub.  Co 

Walter  J.  Clark  J r 

R.  F.  Gerrish 

Hancock  County  Pub.  Co. 

Tracy  &  Bellatlty 

G.  W.  Dennett 

E.  C  Osgood  

Branch  Pond  Lumber  Co. 

John  J.  Dufiy 

J.  A.  French 

Mark  Hertz 

P.  H.  Shea 

F.B.  Aiken 

John  P.  Eldrldge 

C.  H.Curtis <&  Co 

Ellsworth  Hardwood  Co. . 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Monumentr  \  w  ork  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Paint 


Falls  . 
Falls  . 
Water 
Main. 
Main. 
Falls  . 
Main  . 


Water 


Photographs 

Photographs  <S:  picture  ftrames 
Photograhps  &  picture  frames 
Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (job) 

Sails 

Snow  plows 

Staves  and  headings 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tinware 

Tfnware 

Vessels  and  repairs  . . . 


Water... 
Main.... 
Franklin 
Main.... 
Main.... 
Water... 
Water... 


Water 
Water 


[etc.) 
Wood  turning  (dowels,  toys. 


Franklin 

Main 

Main  . . . . 
Main.... 
State  .... 


Falls 


4 
1 
2 
1 

50 
27 
15 


8 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

20 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 

44 


1 
2- 
1 

6. 


2 
2. 
1 
2 


2. 
2. 


8 

S- 
2. 


14. 
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Franklin* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Charles  B.  Dwelley. . 

Charles  Sprague 

BlalsdellA  Butler... 

T.  M.  Blalsdell 

W.  B.  Blalsdell  &  Co. 


Coffins  &  caskets 

Contractor  &  builder 

Granite  (monument  bases) 


Granite  (paTlng.  monumental, 

random  &,  curb) , 
Granite  (paving  &  curb) 


Charles  Bradbury .Granite  (monumental  & 

paving). 
Frank  Bradbury. 


Bragdon  <&  Femald. . 

Bragdon  Bros 

Clark  Bros 

H.  W.Gray &Co 

Hastings  <&  WUlams . 
Hlggins  •&  McNorton 

S.  S.  Scammon 

J.  W.  Blalsdell 

S.  S.  Scammon 

A.  S.  Pherson  Co 

Bunker  Bros 


Granite  (foundations  & 

building) 

Granite  (paving  &  edge). 


Granite  (monument  bases) . , 

Granite  (monument  bases 
<&  paving) 

Granite  (bases  <&  monu- 
mental)   

Granite  (monument  bases 
and  paving) 

Granite  (monument  bases 
&  paving) 

Granite  (monument  bases. 
<&  paving) 

Lumber  (long <&  short)  &. 
staves 

Lumber  (long  &  short),  staves, 
heading  &  spool  bars 

Millinery 


West. 
West. 


Monumental  work. 


West. 


Warren  W.  Strout 

E.  T.  Russell  <&  Co 

E.P.  Parker 

Charles  H.  Whitney 

W.  F.  Hutchlngs 

Frank  P.  Noyes 

C.  C.  Tracey 

Frenchman's  Bay  Packing  Co. 

E.T.  Russell  <&  Co 

A.  B.  Guptill 


Gouldsboro* 

Boats  (all  kinds) 

Canned  clams 

Fish  curing 

Laths  &  lobster  traps 

Lumber  (long  &  short) ,  lobster 

traps,  staves  and  spool  bars. 

Lumber  (long  ik  short)  &  staves 


Lumber  (sbort)  staves  and 

lobster  traps 

Sardines 


Sardines 

Wool  rolls  (carding) 


West. 


R.  F.  D. 
South... 


W.  S.  Hodgklns. 


I 


Lamoine« 

Barrels  (fish) |  Bast 

Mount  Desert. 


o 


Prospect  Harbor. . 


25 
15 


8 
18 


2 

3 

2 

2 

15 

15 

15 

8 

1 
5 
2 
4 


12 
12 


6 
25 

20 

1 


1    2| 


R.  B.  Beavey 

W.C.  Wasgatt 

B.  W.  Candage  &  Sons. 


Boats  (motor,  pleasure  and 
fishing)  'Northeast  Harbor. 


Boats  (sail,  motor  &  dories) 


Contractor  and  builder Seal  Harbor 


Sound 


2 
1 

10 


6 


2fr 


50 

80 

1 


io8 


COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAI^ 


Mount  Desert — ^G>nclttded- 


Name  of  Manoilkoturer. 


Clui  of  Goods. 


Addren. 


a 

o 


a 

§ 

S 


A.  B.  Clement 

Bdw.  A.  Uodgdon 

C.  D.  Joy 

WilUam  M.  Peckham 

I.  B.  Ralph M 

A.  8.  Refnolds. 

W.  8.  SmalUdge 

J.  H.  8oulls 

Lewis  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Harandy  Branscome. . . . 

Mrs.  Charles  Bunker 

Mrs.  Nellie  Banker 

Miss  Katherine  Reed 

Mrs.  Thomas  Richardson 

Mrs.  Maud  Stanley 

Mrs.  Alrah  Webber 

I.  O.  Clement 

Seth  Babbage 


Booth  Bros.  &  Hurricane  Isle 
Granite  Co 


Arthur  Brown 

Campbell  &  Macomber 

New  York  &  Main  Granite  Co. 

Richardson  Bros 

J.  W.  8omes 

Kimball  &  Gilpatrlck 

I.  T.  Moore 

Robert  Ash 

8.  B.  Brown 


Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making.. 

Dress  making 

Fish  curing 

Granite  (building  &  paving). 


Seal  Harbor 

Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 

Seal  Harbor 

Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 


Northeast  Harbor. 

Northeast  Harbor. 

(Summer  only) 
Northeast  Harbor. 


Granite  (paring) 

Granite  (paving) 

Granite  (building  &  paving) . . 
Granite  (building  <&  paving) . . 
Granite  (building  <&  paving) . . 

Lumber  (long) 

Millinery 


Photographs,  picture  ftames 

and  post  cards 

Shoes  (custom) 


Tinware. 


Northeast  Harbor, 
Northeast  Harbor. 

Seal  Harbor 

Hall  Quarry 


Sound , 

Sound 

Hall  Quarry.. 
Hall  Quarry. 
Hall  Quarry. 


Northeast  Harbor. 


Northeast  Harbor. 
Northeast  Harbor. 


Orland* 

S.  R.  Hutchings IBoats  (power,  sail  &  row) 


A.  W.  <&  A.  B.  Hutchings 

Augustln  Mason 

Penobscot  Bay  Electric  Co. . . 

F.  B.  Gross  <&  Son 

O.  P.  Harrlman 


'Bricks 

Dowels  and  spool  bars. 


Blectricity . 
Fish  curing. 
Fish  curing. 


East. 
Bast. 


10 
6 
5 
8 

7 
8 
12 
6 
2 


8 

20 

15 
12 
86 
86 
20 
6 


Northeast  Harbor.  I     2 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 


9 
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Orland — G>iiclttdcd« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


Addres. 


a 

« 

9S 


a 

a 

o 


8.  R.  Hatchings 

J.  M.  Bray 

■dward  Buck 

8.  R.  Hatchings 

W.  L.  Wentworth  A  Co 

J.  E.  Witham 

Bowden  Bros 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vamum.. 
SdwardP.  Hutchings. 
Augustin  Mason 


Gristmill 

Lumber  (short)  A  box  shooks. 

LumlMr  (short) 

Lumber  (long  &  short) 

Lumber  (long  &  shon) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

heading 

Monumental  work 


Bast 


East. 


1 

16 
8 
8 
5 


10 
4 


Photographs  A,  post  cards. . . 

Wheel  barrows 

Woolen  yam 

Otis. 

Harold  Salisbury 1  Lumber  (long <& short)  ^staTeo..  | |   4  | 

Penobscot. 


Percy  Perkins. 

George  Whltehouse 

Blery  F.  Leach 

Ods  Leach 

B.  J.  Snow , 

Mrs.  TilUe  Peterson 

Mrs.  Ruth  Smith 

Miss  Luella  Snowman. 
MisB Jennie  Wright.  .., 

Sewall  Gray , 

Harry  &  Edwin  Leach , 

Sewall  Gray  &  Son 

Henry  Perkins  &  Sons. , 
A.  C.  Condon  <&  Co  . . . . , 

A.  C.  Condon  &  Co 

Oliver  Perkins , 

B.  H.  Leach , 


Boats  (mostly  power) 

Boats  (all  kinds) 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Coffins  and  caskets 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Hoops  (barrel) 

Lumber  (long  &  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Millinery 

Mittens  &.  gloves  (woolen) . . . . 

Monumental  work 

Stockings  (men's  woolen) 


South. 
South. 


South. 


South. 
South. 


South. 


South 

South  (at  home) . . 

South 

(at  home)... 


JohnG.  Baton 

H.  B.  Harding  A  Son . 

W.  A.  Pert 

Portland  Packing  Co. 

B.  J.Byard 

H.  J.  Limeburner  . . . . 


Barrels  (flsh) 
Boats  (mostly  row) 
Cabinet  work 
Canned  clams 
Contractor  A  builder 
Contractor  A  builder 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

80 

15 


2] 


no 


COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAI, 


Sedgfwick — Concloded  • 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


Scott  R.  Llmeburner 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Harding. . 
Miss  Helen  Runey . . . 
Mrs.  Nellie  Robblns . 

W.  G.  Sargent 

S.  P.  Snowman 

Jotin  Thurston 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Sylvester  . 
H.  B.  Harding  &  Son 


Sargentville. 
SargentTllle. 


Sargentville. 


Contractor  and  builder 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Granite  (paving) 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . . 

Millinery 

Sails SargentTllle 

Sorrento. 


I 

North  BrooksYille.. 


North 


I 


8 
4 

15 


Southwest  Harbor* 


Harry  Brown 

William  GUley 

W.  R.  Keene 

John  L.  Mayo 

S.  H.  Mayo 

Allen  J.  Lawler 

William  Lawton 

Benj.  T.  Dolllver  . . . . 

Seth  Lurvey 

R.  Norwood 

Arthur  Richardson. . 

Henry  Tracey 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Mayo 

Mrs.  Ida  Richardson 
Mrs.  Carrie  Spurling. 

M.B.King 

B.  H.  Mayo 

James  Parker's  Sons 


Manset 


Manset 


Boats  (launches  and  tow) Manset 

Boats  (row) 

Boats  (row) 

Boats  

Boats  (mostly  power) 

Canned  clams 

Canned  clams 

i 

Contractor  and  builder 

'Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

i 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Dress  making 

I  Dress  making 

,  Dress  making 

I 

Fish  curing 
Fish  curing 
Fish  curing 


Southwest  Harbor  Cold  Stor- 
age Co  


Robinson  Glue  Co.. 
Mrs.  Hattle  Savage. 

Clark  Hopkins 

James  Scott 


Fish  (preserved)  .. 
Glue  and  fertilizer 
Millinery 
Sails 


Manset 
Manset 


Manset 
Manset 


{Tailoring  (custom) 


Enoch  L.  Welch |  Barrels(flsh,flrult  and  potato)  | |     Sj 


2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
2, 

i 

T 

s\ 

6 
6 


« 

S 

o 


1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


AND  LABOR   STATISTICS. 
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Stonin^on* 


Name  of  Manafticturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


e 


a 

B 

o 


George  Manardl 

Joseph  Eaton 

William  Hutcblngs 

Portland  Packing  Co 

Portland  Packing  Co 

Frank  Jadkins 

H.B.Smith 

H.C.Smith 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Brlmlgion 

Mrs.  Jewett  Carter 

Mrs.  Fred  Joyce 

Benvenue  Granite  Co 

Chase  Granite  Co 

J.  L.  Goss 

John  Hagan  &  Co 

Lattle  Granite  Co 

J.  C.  Rogers 

Ryan-Parker  Construction  Co. 

H.  M.  Thayer 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Barbour 

George  Marr 

Jewett  Noyes 

George  Tri^dy 


I 

'Bakery  ( Italian  cooking) 

Boats  (row  and  yacht  tenders) 

;  Boats  (power  mostly) 

Canned  clams 

Canned  clams 

1 

■Carriages  and  sleighs 

Contractor  and  builder 

Contractor  and  builder 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


Oceanrllle 


Granite  (paving,  building  and 
bridge) 

Granite  (paving,  building  and 
bridge) 

Granite  (paving,  building  and 
bridge) 

Granite  (rough) 


Granite  (rough) 


iGranlte  (paving,  building  and 

I    bridge) 

{Granite  (paving,  building  andi 

;    bridge) i 

.Granite  (rough) ' 


Millinery 

Monumental  work 

Picture  frames,  salves,  etc 
Sails 


2 
1 
S 

7 
I 
2 

10 
8 


150 

50 

100 
16 

25 


150 

150 
12 


14 
14 


2 
1 
1 


George  B.  Patten 
Norman  Hale  ... 


Sullivan   Creamery  Corpora- 
tion   


Sullivan* 

Bricks 

Contractor  and  builder 


Mrs.  N.  H.  Williams.... 

Alonzo  Abbott 

Crabtree  <S:  Havey 

Dunbar  Bros 

W.  T.  Havey.  Jr.  &  Bon 

Hooper-Havey  &  Co 

Harvey  E.  Robinson 

E.  W.  Doyle  &  Co 


iCroamery 

Dress  making 

Granite  (paving  and  curb)  . . . 
Granite  (paving  and  curb)  . . . 
Granite  (paving  and  curb)  . . . 
Granite  (paving  and  curb)  . . . 


West. 


East.. 
West  . 

North 
North 


North 


Granite    (paving,    curb    and 
random)  'North 


Granite  (paving  and  curb)  . . . 


North 


Lumber  (long  <k  short) A:staves,  East 


20 
60 
20 
20 

60 
25 

4 
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COMMISSIONER   OP    INDUSTRIAI, 


SuQhran'-ConcIoded- 


Name  of  Manufttctorer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


a 

as 


a 

9 

a 

o 


DnnbarBios 

Mrs.  Jennie  Smith. 

Harry  Mann 

N.  H.  WilUams... 


R.B.  Holmes 

E.  E.  Wltbee 

Martin  Cunningham  . . . . 

Manuel  A.  Gaspar 

H.  E.  Saunders  &  Son  . . . 
Francis  R.  Balrd  &  Sons. 


William  N.  Lunt 

Clifton  M.  Rich 

William  Underwood  Co  . . . 

Holsey  Galley , 

Eben  B.  Clark 

J.M.KeUey 

CUflfordRlch , 

Fred  J.  Rich , 

Mrs.  Inez  Gumey 

Mrs.  V.  S.  Knowlton 

Mrs.  Lucy  Richardson. . . . 

Guy  H.  Parker 

P.  W.  Richardson  &  Son  . 

D.S.  Gott 

Lewis  Gott 

Mrs.  Ina  Holmes 

Frank  McMuUen 

William  Underwood  Co  . 
George  Haynes 


Lumber  (long  &short)  d^stares 

Millinery 

Monumental  work 


Monumental    work    (granite 
and  marble) 

Suny- 

Canned  blueberries 

Contractor  and  builder 


West 


North 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

barrel  hoops 

Lumber  (long  &  short)&  staves 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Granite  (paving) 

Tremont. 

Boats 

Boats  (motor  and  row)  . . 

Canned  clams 

Carriages  and  sleighs . . . . 
Contractor  and  builder  . . 
Contractor  and  builder . . 
Contractor  and  builder  . . 
Contractor  and  builder  . . 

Dressmaking 

Drees  making 

Dress  making 

Fish  curing 

Fish  coring 

Fishnets 

Fish  nets 

Millinery 

Sails 

Sardines 

Wheels 


Ellsworth 


Swans  Island. 


^ni  Oov     •  •  • 

Bernard.. 
McKlnley 
Bernard.. 


McKlnley 
MoKlnley 
McKlnley 
McKlnley 
Bernard.. 
McKlnley 
McKlnley 
McKlnley 


McKlnley 
McKlnley 
Center 


Trenton* 

Whitcomb  Haynes  <&  Ck) Lumber  (long  <&  short),  staves, 

heading,  boxes  and  crates . .  | Ellsworth  Falls — 


10 


1 

6 
6 

6 
6 

S 

40 

1 
1 
13 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 

3 
1 
1 

1 

06 
1 


25 


87 


1 
1 
1 


184 


Verona. 

S.D.  Bridges |  Fish  (smoked) |  Bucksport  R.F.D.8  |     6| 


AND  LABOR  STATISTICS. 
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Name  of  Manufacturer. 


I 


Waltham. 


Class  of  (voods. 


Uermon  Jordan 


Lumber    (long     and     short) 
I    dowels,  etc 


Winter  Harbor- 

H.  E.  Tracy |  Boais  (row)  | 


Addre^. 


I     d 
Z  .    p 


8 


I  10  I      1 


Portland  Packing  Co. 

John  C.  Chalmers 

R.  P.  Clark 

\V.  P.  Leonard 


KENNEBEC  COUNTY* 
Albion* 

Canned  com 

Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 
Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 
Lumber  (long) 


Augusta* 


Thomas  Dufresne Hakery 


John  M.  Kehoe. '. 

Miles  Mitten 

Webber  A  Hewett 

E.  L.  Ripley 

Harrys.  Held 

Newbert-Noyes  Co 

Purinton  Bros.  Co 

John  P.  Ferran 

Delano  &.  Shaw 

Brown  Cement  Block  Co. 

C.  H.  Dyer 

Ira  L.  Shirk 

N.  T.  Folsom  &  Son 

J .  G.  Johnson 

C.  H.  Pettis 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 


liakery 

Bakery  

Bakery  

Boats  and  launches. 

Book  binding 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Carriages 

Carts  (farm) 

Cement  blocks 

Cider 

Cigars 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Confectionery , 


Miss  Alice  Clark 

Mrs.  Charles  Marston. 
K.  B.  Williams 


6  Mt,  Vernon  Ave. 


286  and  287  Water. 

72  Gage 

327  Water 

Mt.  Vernon.... 

388  Water 

72  Gage 

5  Bowman 


Cotton  goods  (prints,  sheet- 
ings, ripplettes,  twills  and 
fine  gooas) 

Dress  making 48  Grove 


Hospital  Road. 

159  Water 

273  Water 

179  Water 

Water 


Water 


Dress  making. 


67  Green 


Dress  making 292  Water 


Augusta  Electrotype  Foundry 

Lunt  &  Brann 

9 


Electrotjrplng 


827  Water 


Fancy  goods 1189  Water. 


45 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

8 

15 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

600 

660 
7 

1 

1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Augftista — Concluded . 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 
o 


H.  O.  Barker  Co 

H.  H.  Harvey 

L.F.  Bally 

H.  H.  Hamlin 

L.  O.  PuJlen 

Augusta  Lumber  Co 

Boyd  &  Harvey 

Augusta  Machine  Shop. 

FlfleldBros 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Cochrane. . . . 
Miss  Mary  £.  Cough  Un.. 

Miss  Alberta  Heald 

Maude  M.  Mosher 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Wheeler 

Whitman  &  Adams  Co. . 


205  and  209  Water. 


Fur  goods 

Hammers  and  tools !106  Bangor 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 


264  Water 


Harnesses 65  Cony 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (short) 

Machine  shop  (screw  drivers) 

Machine  shop  (gasolene  en- 
gines, etc.) 

Millinery 


108-120  Arsenal.... 
Augusta  Trust  BIdg 


8 


837  Water. 
269  Water 


Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery j203  Water 

Millinery 211-216  Water 


Opera  House  Block 

201  Water 

49  Cony 


Maine  Optical  Co , 

Burleigh  &  Flynt 

Gannett  Publishing  Co 

W.S.  Ladd 

Maine  Farmer 


Brown  &  Hopkins Monumental    work     (granite 

and  marble) 68  Cony. . . 

Optical  goods 281  Water. 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) '329-381  Water. 
Printing  (literary  papers).  ...  20  Willow 


1 

100 
15 
16 

10 
9 


Printing  (job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


339  WtLier. 
802  Water 


Nash  &  Son Printing  (almanac  and  job)... 

Vickery  &  Hill  Publishing  Co.  E*rlnllng  (literary  papers) 

A.  D.  Weeks 

Cushnoc  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.. 


11  Oak. 


11-17  Chapel. 


Printing  (job) 247  Water. 

Maple. 


Pulp  (ground  wood  and  sul- 
phite) and  paper  (manlla).. 

C.  A.  Eaton  Co iShoes  (men  and  boys'  medium  I 

grade.  Goodyear  welt) 161-65  Gage. 

'236  State... 


Glen  wood  Spring  Co 

Nancy  Hanks  Suspender  Co. 


Soda  and  mineral  water. 
Suspenders  and  belts. 


L.  H.  Dudley Tailoring  (custom) 


17  Crosby. 
380  Water. 


Power  S.  Mooney 

C.  W.  Townsend 

C.  K.  Hoxle  Co 

H.  Humphrey  &  Son 

Lawrence,  Newhall  &  Page  . 
Tobey  Bros.  &  Son 


Tailoring  (custom) [Augusta Trust Bldg 

Tailoring  (custom) 319  Water 


Woodworking  (doors,  window 
frames,  etc. )    43  State. 

Woodwork Ing  (moulding,! 
sbeathins:.  oto Gage 

Woodworking  ( w  i  n  d  o  w  s ,  I 
frames,  etc.) 31  Maple. 

Woodworking  (general) ill  Bangor. 


1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

6 
2 

30 

20 

60' 

100 

10. 

1 

2 

6l 

6 

2 

1 

60' 

125 

1 

i 

170 

8 

200' 
6 

75 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
15 

1 
4 

* 

30 
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Belgfrade* 

Name  of  Manufacturer. 

Class  of  goods. 

Address, 

Men. 

Women. 

C.  H.  Brown 

Barrels  (apple  and  shingles) . . 
Grist  mill 

Xorth 

2 

1 
1 

E.  H.  Mosher^ 

John  Damren 

Lumber  (long) 

North 

Benton* 


Turner  Center  Creamery 

J .  E.  Brown 

United  Box  Board&  Paper  Co 


Creamery 

Granite  and  cement  blocks.., 
Pulp  and  wood  board 

China* 

H.  F.  Merrill Grist  and  shingle  mill 

Louis  Masse Lumber  (long) 

McDougal  Bros Lumber  (box  boards) 


West  . . 
Station 
Falls  .. 


Lumber  (box  boards) 
Lumber . 


Porter  &  Bumps 

L.  H.  Reynolds 

I 

Tobey  Bros Lumber 

H.  &  U.  F.  Whitehouse I  Lumber  (long) 

W.  W.  Wood Lumber 

Clinton. 

President  Card  Co 'Cards 

Miss  Carrie  Flagg iDress  making 


Weeks  Mills. 
Weeks  Mills. 
Weeks  Mills. 
Weeks  Mills. 


J.  B.  Davis  Mfg.  Co. 
F.  L.  Besse 


Wood  noTelties 

Tannery  (sheep  skins) 

.   Farminsfdale* 

I  I  Portland,     398-110 

Berlin  Mills  Co j  Lumber  ( long  and  short) |    Commercial  St. . 


Jackman  Bros. 
E.  E.  Smith.... 


A.  H.Alger  Co 

GliddenBox  Co 

Monmouth  Canning  Co. 
George  B.  Morse  <Sc  Co. . 

Edward  Jenks 

Gardiner  Creamery  Co. 
Lawrence  Bros 


Fayette 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Gardiner* 

Boxes  (paper,  shoe) 

Boxes  (wooden)  andshooks.. 
Canned  corn 


Mount  Vernon 


70  Summer. 
357  Water . . 


218  Water. 


Cigars 

Confectionery j269  Water 

Creamery 44  Mechanic. 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 


South , 


2 

5 

16 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

6 
1 


10 
18 


58 


6 


10 

20 

14 

1 

40 

50 

2 

2 

2 

4 

60 
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Gardiner — 0>ncluded« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 

i  I  i 

s  i    ^ 


I 


South  Gardiner  Lumber  Co. . 
Henry  Serlbner,  Estate 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Machinery  (saw  mill) 


Gardiner  Pub.  Co 

W.  W.Kelley 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney. . . . 
International  Paper  Co 


Gardiner  Marblei&Granite  Co  Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marbie)  

Copsecook  Mills Paper  (maniila  and  writing)  . 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (job) 


Pulp  (ground  wood) and  paper 

(maniila  and  writing) 

Pulp  wood 


Commonwealth 
Leather  Co  . . . 


Shoe     and  Shoes  (men  and  boys'  Good- 
year welt) 


R.  P.  Hazzard  Co 

W.  H.  O'Brien 

Charles  F.  Weeks 

James  Mather  &  Son  Co 
Oakland  Mfg.  Co 


Shoes  (men's  Goodyear  welt), 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 


ig    (blinds,    win- 
gles. 


Woodworkln 

dows.  shingles,  etc.) 
Woodworking    (doors,     sash. 

etc.) 


South 

2  Highland  Ave...' 

116  Bridge 

829  Water 

386  Water 

6  Maine  Ave 


701  Water" 
Fk)uth 


40 


^1 


6! 


4 

2 


Maine  Ave 
64  Winter  . 
235  Water  . 
281  Water. . 


134458  Summer. . . 


35 
30 


200|  100 

160.  100 

-      1 

1 

80 

25 


Mrs.  Luther  Gray 

O'Brien  Electrophone  Co 

Fuller  Bros.  Sons 

H.  L*.  Brown  &  Co 

Hallowell  Granite  Co 

George  B.  Lord 

Hallowell  Register 

American  Glue  Co 

Johnson  Bros 

George  Stoddard 

Henry  Home  «S:  Co 


HaUowdl. 

Dress  making 21  Union  . . 

Electrophones,  etc 160  Second 


Foundry  (iron  and  brass)  and 

general  mill  machinery  — 

Granite  (building,  etc.) 


Granite  (building,  monumen- 
tal and  statuary) 

Granite  (building  and  monu- 
mental)   

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


Water 


Sand  paper 

Shoes  (women's  welt&McK ay) 
Soap 


Tanning  (fur  skins) 


Central,cor.Frank- 
lin 


66  Water  . 
158  Water 


off  Water 


1 

8 

2 

25 
125 

250 

10 
2 

1 

80 

300 

125 

2 

2 

Mrs.  Annie  J.  Ayers 
E.  D.Cornish 


Litchfield* 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 


R.  F.  D 

Richmond  R.  F.  D. 


H.  F.  Cummings. 


Manchester* 

I  Lumber  (long) 


i     2| 
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Monmouth* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

c 

S 

o 


Canned  corn  . . 
Dr^ss  making . 
Lumber  (long), 


Monmouth  Canning  Co 

Miss  Mary  Carson 

A.  V.  BlalsdeU 

Cochnewagan  Lumber  Co Lumber  (long  and  sbort)  and 

cooperage 
£.  C.  Leighton 

M.  L.  Geichell  &.  Co. 


Lumber  (sbort)  &  cooperage  . 
Moccasins 


J.  H.  Mcllroy  &  Son Woolen  goods  (bed  blankets) . 

Mount  Vernon* 

H.  H.  Foster Boats 

I 

C.  E.  Butler  &  Bon Cooperage 

Zula  Butler Dress  making 

Rose  Foster Dress  making 

Mrs.  Ira  Tracy Dress  making 

H.  E.  Corson (irlst  mill 

Corson  A  Tracey Lumber  (long  and  short) 

J.  C.  Scales Lumber  ^sbort) 

C.  W.  Mansur ^Tanning  (sheep  skins) 

Oakland* 

King  Axe  Co 'Axes 


North 


(West) 


(West) 


Dunn  Edge  Tool  Co Axes  and  scythes 

Emerson  <&  Stevens Axes  and  scythes 

Witherell  Scythe  Co Axes  and  scythes 

Portland  Packing  Co IC'anned  corn 

H.  W.  Greeley  &  Co 'oristmill 


50 


6 
6 

10 

75 


Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co. 


Shovel  handles. 


A.  B.  Bates  &  Co Threshing  machines 


2 

2 
1 

I      4, 

I     20' 
25 

ao 

15 

50 

4 

12 
25 


Cascade  Woolen  Mill '  Woolen   goods    ( ladies'  dress 

goods) 
Oakland  Woolen  Mill 


Woolen    goods    (men's  wear 
and  cloakings) 


60 


8 


80 


1.  R.  Seavey  &  Son 
Gray-Hildreth  Co. . 


H.F.Webb  Co 

C.  E.  Morrill*  Son. 
A.T.Swift 


Randolph* 

Baskets  (Oxford) Gardiner 

Gristmill 

Readfield* 

Canned  corn 

Carriages 

Cider 


50   100 

75,    85 


1      ^1 

>  25 
2 
1 


40 


\ 
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Readfield — 0>ncluded« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


§ 


a 

S 

o 


Mrs.  W,  M.  Birch 

Miss  Gertie  Maxim 

N.  D.  Gerdon  A  Son 

Mallett  Jewelry  Co 

M.  S.  Collins 

Black  well  Williams  &.  Co. 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Grist  and  lumber  mill 

Jewelry  (wire) 

Lumber  (long) 

Society  emblems,  pins,  etc. 


Kenrs  Hill. 
Depot 


R.  H.  Jackson 
E.  8.  Forrest. . 
E.  L.  Baker... 
Albert  Foster . 
Thomas  Piper 


Bakery North 

Broomsfor  household  purposes  RlTerside 

Lumber  (long  and  short) Riverside 

Lumber Riverside 

Lumber  (short) East 


American  Woolen  Co i  Woolen   goods   (men's  fancy 

I    cassimeres) iNorth 


P.  Whittier  &  Son  . 
J.  E.  &  O.  E.  Trask 
Fairbanks  &  Jack  . 


Kennebec  Boat  &  Canoe  Co. . 

Larkin  &  Dlgnam 

W.  A.  Hager 


Vienna* 

Cooperage  and  shingles 

Picker  sticks 

Picker  sticks  and  crate  shooks 

Watervillc 

Boats  and  canvass  canoes 


Cigars 

Confectionery. 


O.  E.  Meader I  Confectionery 


L.J.  Pitts 

Lock  wood  Co 

Watervllle  Iron  Works . . . 
Merrill,  Runnels  &  Mayo. 
N.  Krutzy 


Lombard  Steam  Log  Hauler 
Co 


Cioutier  Bros 
M.S.  Irish... 


Confectionery 

Cotton  goods  (sheeting) 

Foundry  (iron) 

Grist  mill 

Hair  goods 


Log  haulers 
Millinery... 
Millinery... 


87  Main  . 
118  Main 


Rome* 

Frost  L.  French |  Lumber  (long  and  short) | | 

Sidney* 

J.  H.  Bean |  Wagons  (farm) | | 

Vassalboro* 


i| 


2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
4 

1 
2 

260 

8 
2 
2 


104 


87  Western  Ave. .  . 
Bridge,  cor. Water. 
Head  of  tbe  Falls.. 
45  Front&7  Toward 

88  Main 

152  College  Ave.... 

83  Main 

90  Main  


20 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

MX) 

600 

10 

4 

12 


2 
2 
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Watcrvillc — G>nclttded« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


AddresB. 


a 


a 

i 


Ethel  Noone  &  Co. 
L.  H.  Soper  Si  Co. 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


188  Main 
66  Main. 


Charles  B.  Morse Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

WaterTille  Granite  A  Marble  Monumental    work    (granite 
Co and  marble) 


Groder  Dyspepsia  Cure Proprietary  medicines 

Sentinel  Publishing  Co Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) . 

Hathaway  Shirt  Co Sbirts  (white  and  fancy) 


188  Main 
Temple.. 


Stoves 

Tailoring  (custom) 


Noyes  Stove  Co 

E.  S.  Brown  &  Co 

E.  S.  Dunn  &  Co Tailoring  (custom) . 

E.  H.  Emery Tailoring  (custom) 

A.  S.  Mitchell {Tailoring  (custom) . 

National  Woolen  Co Woolen  goods , 


26  Silver 

Leigh  ton  Road... 
18  Chaplin 


6  Silver. 
12  Main. 


ofi*  Western  Ave.. 


Wyandotte  Woolen  Co 'Woolen    and    worsted   goods  Head  of  the  Falls. . 

I    (allkinds) 1 

Wayne 

Granite  quarry 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Monumental    work     (granite 

and  marble) 

Scythes  and  hay  knives 


4 

10 
2 

20 

60 

12 

2 

2 

1 

10 

120 


J .  F.  Gordon 

Reuel  Clark 

E.  A.  Godfrey 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co 

E.  L.  Lincoln Tailoring  (custom) 

"West  Gardiner* 

Eben  Horn |  Tannery  (sheep) |  Gardiner | 

Windsor. 


8 
1 


1 
60 


Lumber  (box  boards) .... 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Philip  R.  Porter 

J.  F.  Sproul 

3.\\.  Sproul Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Winslow* 


Windsorville 
Weeks  Mills. 
Windsorville 


7| 

18 
8 
4 


F.  H.  Ellis 

Hollingsworth  <Sc  Whitney  Co. 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Pulp  (ground  wood  and  sul 
phite)  and  paper  (manilla) 


8 
8 


5 
10 

76 


16 
60 


76 
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Winthrop* 


Name  of  Manafacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


(3 

S 

o 


Wlnthrop  Bakery 

B.  C.  Leigbton 

Portland  Packing  Co 

U.  P.  Hood&Sons 

C.  H.Shaw 

D.  H.  Maxim 

Wlnthrop  Marble  and  Granite 
Works 

C.  M.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co 

C.  M.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co 

Wadswortb  &  Woodman 

The  Budget 

L.  PettlngiU 

Wlnthrop  Mills  Co 


Bakery 

Barrels  (apple), 


Canned  goods  (shell  and 
string  beans,  com  and  suc- 
cotasD)  

Creamery 


Harnesses 

Lumber  (short)  and  grist  mill. 

Monumental    work     (granite 
and  marble) 


Oilcloth  (floor) 

Oilcloth  (floor) 

Oilcloth  (table) 

Printing  (newspaper  &  job). 
Woodworking  &  cooperage. 


Woolen  goods  (bed  blankets 
and  cotton  warp) 


(Center) 


45 
16 


1 

50 
80 
13 

8 
225 


85 


2 

2 


125 


OIL    CLOTH. 

Unlike  most  other  Maine  industries,  the  manufacture  of  oil 
cloth  has  never  extended  far  from  the  place  of  its  origin  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  it  has  been  confined  to  Kennebec  county. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  at  various  times  in  Vassalboro, 
Hallowell,  Manchester,  Readfield,  Winthrop  and  Monmouth, 
and  outside  of  the  county,  for  brief  periods,  at  Skowhegan  and 
Bath,  but  at  the  present  time  the  only  factories  in  operation  are 
in  the  town  of  Winthrop,  two  being  located  at  Winthrop  vil- 
lage and  one  at  Winthrop  Center. 
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In  1830,  Alton  Pope  commenced  in  a  small  way  the  manu- 
facture of  table  oil  cloth,  but  removed  to  Manchester  Forks  the 
following  year  where  he  employed  two  or  three  hands,  the 
product  being  peddled  about  the  country  in  teams.  At  that 
time,  such  a  thing  as  a  floor  oil  cloth  was  hardly  known  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  carpets  of  any  kind  were  scarce  in  Maine 
homes. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Pope  formed  a  partnership  with  Alden  Samp- 
son, but  after  several  years  Mr.  Sampson  purchased  the  inter- 
est of  his  partner  and  continued  the  business  until  his  death, 
after  which  it  was  conducted  by  his  sons.  The  Sampson  fac- 
tor}'  at  Manchester  was  burned  in  1861  and  the  business  was 
transferred  to  Hallowell  and  a  branch  factory  established  on 
Long  Island,  about  three  miles  from  New  York  city.  The 
Hallowell  factory  was  closed  in  1893,  "P  ^^  which  time  it  had 
employed  a  crew  of  from  50  to  60  men  and  turned  out  about 
65,000  yards  of  floor  oil  cloth  per  month. 

In  1840,  S.  L.  Berr}'  started  a  factory  in  Hallowell  which  was 
carried  on  by  successive  owners  for  nearly  60  years  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

J.  A.  and  Peter  Sanborn  owned  and  successfully  conducted 
an  oil  cloth  factory  at  East  Readfield  for  many  years  but  it  was 
finally  purchased  by  Charles  ]M.  Bailey  of  Winthrop,  as  was 
also  several  small  factories  started  by  various  parties  in  Win- 
throp and  Monmouth.  Closes  Bailey,  a  brother  to  Charles  M., 
at  one  time  owned  a  plant  at  Winthrop  Center,  as  well  as  one 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

While  several  parties  have  made  a  financial  success  in  this 
industry,  at  the  present  time  the  entire  business  of  making  floor 
oil  cloth  in  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  C.  M.  Bailey's  Sons  and 
Company.  This  company  now  runs  two  factories,  one  at  Win- 
throp Village,  where  50  men  and  2  women  are  employed,  and 
the  other  at  Winthrop  Center,  where  30  men  and  2  women  find 
employment.  Wadsworth  and  Woodman  also  run  a  small  plant 
at  Winthrop  Village  where  they  manufacture  table  oil  cloth 
and  give  employment  to  13  men. 

The  firm  of  C.  M.  Bailey's  Sons  and  Company  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest  and  most  successful  firms  in  the 
State,  doing  business  in  any  industrial  line.     It  was  started  in 
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a  very  unpretentious  way.  When  Pope  and  Sampson  were 
conducting  their  table  cloth  manufactory  in  Manchester  in  the 
thirties,  among  their  employes  was  Daniel  R.  Bailey,  an  older 
brother  of  Charles  M.  Having  mastered  the  business  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Winthrop,  and  with  his  father,  Ezekiel 
Bailey,  a  farmer,  and  Charles  M.,  began  the  manufacture  of 
table  cloths  on  a  small  scale.  They  had  no  factory,  but  used 
an  out-building  for  the  purpose.  Charles  M.  was  a  mere  boy 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  out  on  the  road  to  sell  the 
goods. 

The  business  prospered  and  increased  as  carpets  came  into 
use,  little  attention  being  given  to  table  cloth  manufacturing. 
In  1847,  Charles  M.  owned  a  factory  and  was  conducting  a 
business  of  his  own  at  Winthrop  Center,  employed  a  crew  of 
men  and  was  shipping  large  quantities  of  goods  for  those  days. 
On  May  17  of  that  year  his  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  factory  he  then  rebuilt  shared  a  like  fate  on  December  13, 
1864,  and  was  again  rebuilt.  Meanwhile  he  had  established 
factories  at  Winthrop  village  and  purchased  others.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  for  over  fifty  years  the  Bailey  works  have 
never  been  shut  down  for  a  single  day  except  Sundays.  On 
holidays  the  men  are  told  they  can  work  or  not  as  they  choose, 
and  a  majority  of  them  remain  in  the  shops. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  industry  the  manufacturers  in  Ken- 
nebec county  practically  held  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  but  in 
more  recent  years  plants  have  been  established  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  competition  is  very 
sharp  and  only  those  having  a  well  established  business  or  an 
abundance  of  capital  may  hope  to  be  successful. 

One  serious  drawback  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  cloth  is  the 
danger  from  fires.  The  buildings  in  Maine  have  been  inva- 
riably constructed  of  wood,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  sub- 
stantial and  heavily  timbered,  as  the  material  and  goods  to  be 
supported  are  exceedingly  heavy.  Such  is  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  oils  used  in  manufacturing  that  practically  every 
oil  cloth  plant  in  the  State  has  sooner  or  later  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  sets  of  buildings  by  fire. 
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KNOX  COUNTY. 

Appleton* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


c 


d 

a 


Charles  N.  Plummer 


Lumber     (long    and  short). 
staves  and  heading 


North 


Camden* 

5.  Hansen Bakery 

Joseph  AUenwood Barrels  (apple  and  Ume) 

Erastus  T.  Wilson Barrels  (fish)  and  Ume  casks . 

6.  A.  Brlggs Boats  (row  and  yacht  tenders) 

John  E.  Dalley Boats  (power) 

Willis  A.  Haryille Boats  of  all  kinds 

(H.  L.)  Maker  &  Rains Boats  (row  and  launches) 


A.  G.  Young. 


Boats  (power  and  sail) 


Tbomdlke  &  Uix Canned  goods  (apples,  baked 

'  beans,  green  aad  wax  beans, 
,  clams,  chowders,  fish,  pump- 
kin and  squash)  

Camden  Cigar  Co Cigars 


George  Mixer 1  Confectionery. 


Camden  Lumber  Co Doors,  sash,  blinds  and  grist 

I    mill 

Mrs.  Clarence  Adams Dressmaking 


Mrs.  Barker Dress  making 

Grace  A.  Drake Dress  making 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Miss  Ella  Hall 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Moore 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Parsons Dress  making 

I 
Miss  Annie  Scott Dress  making 

Misses  H.  L.  and  A.  J.  Young  Dress  making 


Knowlton  Bros Foundry  (iron  and  brass)  and 

!    derricks 

Camden     Anchor-Rockland' 
Machine  Co Gasolene  engines  and  boats. . . 


F.  N.  Thompson Granite  (monumental  work)  . 

Camden  Grist  Mill  Co Grist  mill 

Frye  &  Porter Grist  mill 

W.  S.  Irish Harnesses 

Eastern  Coupling  Co ;Hoee  couplings 

I 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co.  Lime 


W.  C.  Howe 


Machinery  (heading) 


O.  A.  Colson  &  Co Millinery. 


6 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
8 


4 
4 


18 


24 
50 
2 
2 
3 
1 
6 
8 
8 


16 


8 
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Camden — Ccmdudcd. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

9 


a 

a 

o 


S       ^ 


F.  S.  &  C.  E.  Ordway. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Worthing.. 


The  Dr.  D.  P.  Ordway  Plaster 
Co 


The  Dr.  D.  P.  Ordway  Plaster 
Co 


J.  H.  Ogler  (Herald) 

John  C.  Berry 

R.  L.  Bean  Co 


MllUnery. 
Millinery. 


Porous  plasters  ("Ordway's") 


Printing 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Sails 

Shipbuilding 


J.A.Brewster Shirts    (custom     and     stock 

_  laundered) 
G.O.Andrews 

Camden  Tailoring  Co 

Frank  Wiley 

Camden  Woolen  Co 


Hall  Mfg.  Co 

Knox  Woolen  Co 

Sea  Bright  Woven  Felt  Co  . . 


Tailoring  (custom) 
Tailoring  (custom) 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Woolen  goods  (men's  fancy 
cassimeres,  ladies'  fancy 
worsteds) 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 
(men  and  women's  weave) . 

Woolen  goods  (papermakers' 
felts  and  printers  blankets) 

Woolen  goods  (cloths  for 
mechanical  purposes) 


A.  F.  Morse  &  Son iBoats. 


Gushing* 


E.  B.  Hart. 


H.  C.  &K.  H.Brown... 

RuAis  G.  Condon 

C.  A.  Morse 

Wilbur  A.  Morse 

Bumham  &  Morrill  Co. 

E.  H.  Lawry 

W.  C.  Larrabee 


Canned  goods  (apples,  beans, 
clams,  dandelions,  herring 
and  squash) 

Friendship* 

Boats  (power,  sail  and  row)  . 


Friendship 


Thomaston. 


Boats  of  all  kinds 


Boats  (fishing  and  yachts  up 
to  80  feet) 
of  all 


Boats  of  all  kinds 
Canned  clams 


Canned  goods  (baked  beans 

and  clams) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lawry 

Waldoboro.R.F.D.3 


L.  P.  True 

F.  L.  Payson&Co.. 

W.  B.  Fish 

M.  F.  Taylor  &  Son 


Hope. 


Canned  goods  (baked  beans, 

small  fruit  and  vegetables) 

House  finish 


South. 
South, 
South. 


Hurricane  Isle  Quarries  Co. . 


Staves  and  heading 

Staves  and  heading 

Hurricane  Island. 

Granite  (finished  and  rough  I 
for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses)   JRockland 


4 

1 

2      76 


5 

3 

2 

60 

9 
1 

2 

21 

65 
60 


1 

6 

10 

46 
SO 


89'     56 

52I    14 

2 

2.    I4 

2 
8 


8 

I 
9 


1 
SO 


6     80 
2. 


10 

7 

7 
8 


10 


225 
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North  Haven* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


C.  F.  Brown 

James  O.  Brown.. 

Cyrus  Carver 

William  Sampson. 


Boats  of  all  kinds 

Boats  (power,  sail  &  row. 

Lumber 

Lumber  (long) 


Pulpit  Harbor. 


Flint  Bros 

John  Resteghini.. 

C.  E.  Rising 

C.  E-BIcknell 

E.  A.  Knowlton... 
Thorndike  A  Hlx. 


Hall  &  Manson 

E.  O.  Phllbrook  &  Son 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 

J.  W.  A.  Cigar  Co 

E.W.  Cigar  Co 

H.  C.  Clark  Co 

E.  W.  Egan 

C.  G.  Giannon 

Saint  Clair  <Sc  Allen 

N.  E.  Braiding  Co 

Howard  &  Brown 

Annie  P.  Adams 

Mrs.  Fannie  Carleton 

Miss  Nettle  A.  Clark 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Colcord 

Lena  C.  Conary 

Grace  E.  Knowlton 

Miss  Erie  Nash 

Mary  H.  Maddox 

Miss  Etta  L.  Phllbrook 

Miss  Blanche  B.  Price 

Miss  F.  A.  Smith 


Rockland* 

Bakery :276  Main. 


Bakery 


Sell 


Bakery 288  Main. 

Boats  (row.  gasolene,  yawls  & 

yachts 1465  Main . 

Cabinet  work 321  Main. 


Canned  goods  (apples,  baked 
beans,  green  <t  wax  b«»ans. 
chowders,  clams,  fish,  pump- 
kins &  squash iTllsons  wharf. 

Carriages 516  Main 


Carriages 

Casks  (lime) . . 

CMgars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Confectionery 
Confectionery 
Cords  &  lines. 


635  Main. 


288  Main.... 
334  Main.... 
835  Main. . . . 
390  Main.... 
252  Main.... 

60  Sea 

60  Summer. 


Diplomas 16  School 


Dress  making. 
Dressmaking. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 


320  Main 

33  State 

110  Broadway. 

17  Water 

58  Brewster. . . . 
204  Broadway. 

260  Main 

4  Elm 

248  Main 

500  Main 

471  Main 


a 


8 

10 
o 


8 
2 
4 


4 

1 


30 

I 

3 
61 
U 
4 
3 
8 
1 
5 
2 
3 


o 

S 

o 


3 


1 
I 


Ernest  C.  Davis Evapero  (modem  cleaner) 382  Main. 
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Rockland — C>ntmued* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


M.  B.  &  C.  O.  Perry. 
Rockland  Fish  Co.. 


Fish  (cured), 
Fish  (cured) 


Class  of  Goods. 


A.  H.  Brown Foundry  (brass)  and  tools. . . 


W.  P,  MacMlllan. 


North  Lubec  Manufacturing 
&  Canning  Co 

Camden  Anchor-Rockland 
Machine  Co 


Foundry  (brass)  &  ship 

castings 

French  mustard 


Gasolene  engines  &  boats. . 
GI0T0.9&  mittens  (cotton). 

Granite  (finished) 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 


r^gglns  A  gaiters  (men  & 

women's) 

Lime 


Lime  &  Ume  pencils. 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 


UtlUty  Glove  Co 

Rockland  Granite  Co 

L.  M.  Littlehale 

F.E.  Keller 

Simpson  &  Staples 

C.  M.  Sullivan 

American  Legging  Co 

A.  D.  Bird  «&  Co 

A.  J. Bird  &Co 

C.  Doherty 

A.  C.  Gay 

Rockland  Lime  Co 

Rockland-Uockport  Lime  Co  Lime 

White&Case j^jn^p 

A.B.  Wardwell iMasts&spars 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Barnard i  Millinery  .... 

FuUer-Cobb  Co JMillinery  . . . . 

Mrs.  A.  n.  Jones ; Millinery 

Miss  J.  C.  McDonald 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Mclntire 

Miss  J.  E,  Peabody 

Miss  Etta  L.  Philbrook 

Miss  E.  A.  Rellly Millinery 

Miss  1.  A.  Staples I  Millinery 

Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Sullivan Millinery 

Miss  Caroline  Shearer  Swett.. iMllllnerv 


Atlantic  wharf.. 
Tllsons  wharf.... 
32  Water 


Tilson*s  wharf. 


92  Sea 

316  Main 

South  Main.. 

40  Park 

Park  &  Lisle. 

369  Main 

488  Main 


48  Park.. 
557  Mam, 

61  Front. 

877  Main. 

105  Sea... 

14  Water. 


262  Main 

69  Mechanic. 

331  Main 

384  Main 

37  Limerock. 


Millinery- 308  Main . 

Millinery 337  Main. 

Millinery j  72  Main , . 

M 11  linery 248  Main . 

340  Main. 


686  Main. 
338  Main. 
334  Main. 


Rockland  Marble  *  Granite  Monumental  work  (granite  & 
<^'*> marble) '282  Main. . 

I  I 

Miss  Ida  M.  Siubbs Nets  (fish)  A  laundry  bags. . . .  'l44  Union. 

The  Caslon  Press IPrlntlng  (job) 1386  Main. . 


12 

2 

150 

8 

2 
2 

2 

3 

20 

I 

89 
3 
2 

20 
460 

I 

5. 

I 


9 


12 


2 
8 
7 
5 
2 
5 
2 
S 
4 

8 
60 
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Rockland— Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufaeturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


I 


Address. 


a 


a 

S 

o 


Clark  &  Glover Printing  (job) 8  Oak. 


Opinion  Pub.  Co .Printing  (newspaper  &  job) . . . 

Rockland  Pub.  Co Printing  (newspaper  &  job) . . . 

Babv  Giant  Medicine  Co _  Proprietary  medicines 

Dr.  Byron  Gay  Medicine  Co. .  Proprietary  medicines 


Pendleton's  Panacea  Co. 

Charles  W.  Titus 

W.  H.  Glover  Co 

W.  L.  Benner 

William  Farrow 

George  W.  Mugridge. . . . 
S.  T.  Mugridge 


463  Main., 
469  Main.. 
24  School. 
397  Main. 


Proprietary  medicines 606  Main. 


North  Lubec  Manufacturing 
&  Canning  Co 


Cobb,  Butler  &  Co. 
I.  L.  Snow  &  Co.... 


Proprietary  medicines |120  Limerock . 

Pumps,  blocks,  windows,  etc.. ; IS  Sea 

Safety  thillbow '2  North  Main. 


Sails,  awnings  &  tents. 
Sails,  awnings  &  tents. 
Sails,  awnings  &  tents. 


Sardines 

Ship  building. 


Tilsons  wharf 
Snow's  wharf. . 
477  Main 


Tilsons  wharf . . 
Atlantic  wharf. 


C.  E.  Havener Soda  &  mineral  water. 


E.  L.  Hewett 

James  W.  Campbell. 

F.  C.  Knight  «S:  Co... 

J.G.  Pottle 

E.  H.  Rose 

Livingston  Mfg.  Co.. 
Ezra  Whitney 


Soda  &  mineral  water. 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (cusiom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tools  (stone  cutting) . . 
Wool  pulling 


.<?hlp  building ,'79  Mechanic 

462  Main.... 
247  Main.... 
86  Summer. . 
378  Main.... 
362  Main.... 
399  Main.... 

Lime 

Cedar 


Mrs.  J.  Hartford 

Wellington  L.  Clark 

George  T.  Eels 

HylerA  Campbell 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Knox  Cooperage  Co 

J.  W.  Oxton 


I 


Mrs.  Belle  Cothel 

Mrs.  Cummings :  Dress  making 

Miss  Sadie  Heggins !  Dress  making 


Rockport* 

Bakery 

Boats  of  all  kinds 

Boats  (row  and  sail) 

Boats 

Casks  (lime. ) 

Cooperage |  West. 

Cooperage West. 

Dress  making 


Mrs.  Charles  Jenkins. 


Dress  making. 


5 
6 


3 

6 

8 

1 

II 
I 

1! 

2;      1 
95 

li 
5| 
4: 
4 

I 
I 

60'  125 

«.! 

so 

3 

6 


25 


16 

3 

12 


1 

t 

2 

13 

4 
3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Rockpoft — G>nclu<}ed« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Address. 


Mrs.  Maude  Manning ;Dress  making , 

Philbrook  &  Richardson, (iranite  (monumental  work) 


Rock  port  Collar  Co.. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Goodwin. 


Horse  coUarH 

Knit  and  crocheted  goods. 


(at  home) 


Mrs.  Cora  W.  Perry iKnli    goods   (children's   leg-i 

I    glngB.  bootees,  etc.) I 

Eels  Lime  Co ILime ' 


Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co.  Lime 

Mrs.  F.  Flanders Millinery 

Carleton.  Norwood  &  Co.  ..*...  'Sails 

S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepard  Co .Sails 


Storey  Mfg.  Co Phlrts  (men  and  boys'  cheviots 

I  black  sateen,  black  drill, 
I  working  shirts,  also  outing 
I  flannels  and  white  cotton 
I    nightshirts) 


Burnham  &  Morrill  Co. 
R.  F.  Dodge 


Booth  Bros.  &  Hurricane  Isle 
Granite  Co 

Independent  Canning  Co 


Saint  Georgfe* 

Fish    canned  (cod   and   had- 
dock)   

Fish  curing,  etc 


Port  Clyde. 
Port  Clyde. 


(jranite  (rough  and  paving^..!  Long  Cove.. 
Sardines \  Port  Clyde. 

South  Thomaston* 


James  Andenon Granite  (dimension  stock) 


N.  C.  Bassick  &  Sons Granite     (rough    and     ham- 

I    mered ) 

Bodwell  Granite  Ck) Granite  (finished  and  rough 

for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses)   

John  Ingraham Granite  (monumental  work) . 


W.  P.  Sleeper Granite  (monumental  work) . 

George  McConchle Granite     (rough     and    ham- 

1    mered) 


Spruce  Head. 


Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore 

R.  B.  &  £.  G.  Copeland. . 

Thomaston  Brick  Co 

J.  O.  Cushing  <t  Co 

Jennie  Conlen 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Faulkner. 

Miss  Edith  Lenfest 

Elizabeth  Tobey 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wall 


Thomaston* 

Bakery  and  ice  cream 

Boats  (gasolene) 

Bricks  (common  and  face) . 

Canned  clams  and  fish 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


I     2 


a 

o 


2 
2 


30 
35 


40 
79 

1 

1 


1 
2 
2 


7     28 


10 

20 


14 
5 


250 
25|  100 

2 

4 
I 

126 

2, 

2 

< 
S 


S 

80 
3 


26 
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Thomaston  — G)nclude  j« 


Name  o(  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


• 

a 

0 

• 

B 

0 

0 

X 

^ 

The  Misses  Wilson 

Mrs.  Caspar  Woodcock 

Mrs.  Elmer  Woodcock 

(J.  A.)  Bird  <^  Llnnell 

J.  A.  CrelKbton 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Daniels  

Mrs.  A.  F.  Winchenbach Millinery 

A.  F.  Barton 

G.  I.  Robinson  Drug  Co. . . . 

Dunn  &  Elliot  Co 

Washburn  Bros 

George  W.  Edgerton 


Dre^  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Lime 

Lime  and  grist  mill. 

Lime 

Millinery 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Proprietary  medicines  and 
extracts 

Sails 


Sails 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Union* 

Thomdike  &  Hiz Canned  apples 

Monmouth  Canning  Co Canned  com 

The  Wingate-Simmons  Co iCarrlages 

Brown  Bros.  Co Clothing  (men's  trousers) South. 


Thurston  Bros CofQns  and  caskets. 

I 

Mrs.  Lillian  Alden 'Dress  making 


South. 


Mrs.  George  Bobbins. 
S.  W.  Jones 


Dress  making 

Foundry  (iron) ISouth 


Bros Grist  mill. 


E.  S.  Pope 

Clarence  Barker. 
W.J.  Crawford.. 


Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) East. 


Willis  E.Norwood... 

A.  M.  Titus 

Mrs.  E.  M.  G.  Clouse. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  White. . . . 

W.  E.  Dorman 

J.  L.  Bradford 


H.  F.  Cumroings Lumber  (long) (P.     O.     Augusta. 

I     R.  F.  D.  5) 

Lumber  (long) 


Mast  hoops 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Monumental  work  (granite) . . 
Proprietary  medicines 


Cramer  <&  Humes Staves,  heading  and  shingles. 


Gould  Bros Staves  and  apple  barrels. 

Lenfest  &  Lucas .Staves  and  heading 

10 


East 


East 


R.  F.  D.  8. 
East 


14 
35 
18 


26 

20 

6 

17 


12 
3 


2 
1 
1 


8 
4 


25 
20 

6 

1 
1 


2 
1 
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Vinalhaven* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Clafis  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 


a 

a 

o 


J.  W.  p.  Turner 

Cooper  &  Cooper 

Ernest  H.  Smith 

Lane-Llbby  Fisheries  Co. 


J.  S.  Black 

Bodwell  Qranlte  Co. 


J.  Leopold 

Lane  &  Brown 

L.  C.Chase  &  Co 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  GUdden. 
Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Hunt... 


Bakery^ 

Boats  (motor  and  row) . 
Boats  (motor  and  row). 


Fish.  (dry.  smoked  and 
pickled),  glue,  fertilizer, 
sounds  and  oil 

Granite  (rough  stock  and 
paving) 

Granite  (finished  and  rough 
for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses)   

Granite  (paving) 


Grist  mill. . 
Horse  nets. 
Millinery.. 
MllUnery. . 


(at  home) 


2 

2 

55 
25 

200 
20 

2 

8 


2 


80 


76 

200 

2 


J.  C.  Munsey 

L.  J.  Hills 

Ralph  E.  Stevens 

Isaac  Llbby 

Elmer  B.  Studley 

Mrs.      Brown 

Mrs.  Esther  Newbert. 

Mrs.  Mahala  Oliver 

Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Stevens 

H.  D.  Sawyer 

Warren  Lime  Co 

Clara  L.  Anderson 

Keith  &  Johnson 

C.  A.  MlUlken 

Oberton  <&  Crawford 

L.  A.  Packard 

Lorlng  C.  Packard 

Payson&Mank 

Spear  Bros 

La  Forest  Stevens 

W.M.Stllfen 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Dolham 


Warren* 

Bakery 

Cider  and  vinegar 

Cooperage 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Harnesses 

Lime 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long)  and  boxes.  . . . 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (short) 


Rockland. 


Thomaston. 
West 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

barrel  stock 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long)  chair  stock. 
Millinery 


Thomaston. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 

15 
6 
8 
28 
9 
6 
5 


8 
6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Waffen — ^C>ncltsded* 


Name  of  Manofkctarer. 

Class  of  Goods. 

Address. 

• 

a 
ft 

• 

a 
0 

1 

Rice  &  Hutchlnga 

Shoes,   (men.    boys,    voutbs, 
women,    misses    and    chil- 
dren's   McKay  sewed  and 
standard  nailed) 

77 
2 

72 

38 

E.  M.  Cunnlxigbam 

Slf^ds  and  wasrons  .......T--TTr 

Georges  River  Mills  Co 

Woolen  goods  (cheviots,  over- 
coatings and  dress  goods) . . . 

28 

Augustus  Cunningham. 

Sidney  Humes 

Edward  E.  Prescott 

A.  E.  Jones 

Mrs.  J.  Achom 

A.  L.  Farrar  &  Son 

George  W.  Gove 

G.  H.  Lincoln 

A.  N.  &  G.  L.  Sprague.. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hoak , 

Alden  Doe 

Cramer  &  Humes 

Jones  &  Turner , 

M18.  Nellie  Maddox. . . 
J.  W.  Farrar , 


Washingfton* 

Barrels  (apple)  and  casks. 


Barrels  (apple)  and  lime  casks 

Barrels  (apple)  and  casks 

Cider,  grist  and  threshing  mill 

Dress  making 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber     (long    and    short) 

staves  and  heading 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber  (long) 

Millinery  and  dress  making. 

Shingles  and  heading 

Staves  and  heading 

Staves  and  heading 

Staves  and  heading 

Staves  and  shingles 


Charles  Vannah [Staves  and  shingles. 


Liberty. 


Razorville. 


NORTH    LUBEC    MANUFACTURING    AND    CANNING    COMPANY, 

ROCKLAND,   MAINE. 

Strictly  sanitary  apparatus  and  surroundings  for  the  prepar- 
ing and  packing  of  sardines  are  typified  in  the  new  factory  of 
the  North  Lubec  Manufacturing  and  Canning  Company  at 
Rockland.  This  factory,  which  is  situated  on  Tilsons  wharf, 
Sea  street,  is  of  the  highest  type  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction, flooded  with  sunlight  and  fresh  air  through  huge  win- 
dows, sky  lights  and  roof  openings.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fireproof  and  the  owners  will  be  under  no  expense  for  insur- 
ance. The  only  apparatus  needed  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
factory  from  roof  to  foundations  is  a  hose  and  plenty  of  water. 
Every  portion  of  the  interior  is  cement,  brick  or  glass. 

The  factory  is  two  stories  in  height,  201  feet  in  length  by  61 
feet  in  width  and  is  adjoined  by  a  two  storied  power  house  and 
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office  building,  40  by  30  feet,  on  the  south  side.  The  lower  floor 
will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  fish  and  materials  and  for  a  ship- 
ping room.  The  lower  floor  of  the  boiler  house  will  contain 
two  horizontal  boilers  of  125  horsepower  each  and  a  75  horse- 
power engine  connected  with  the  machinery  above  by  a  rope 
drive.  The  disproportionately  large  boiler  capacity  is  made 
necessary  by  the  demand  for  steam  for  the  sterilizing  and  other 
apparatus  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fish. 

Two  reinforced  concrete  stairways  within  the  building  and 
one  on  the  outside  give  access  to  the  second  floor.  Over  the 
power  station  is  the  office.  This  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated room,  equipped  with  closet,  telephone  booth  and  lava- 
tory. The  main  floor  of  the  factory,  on  which  the  fish  can- 
ning is  carried  on,  does  not  contain  a  single  square  foot  of  floor 
space  on  which  the  sun  does  not  shine.  Across  the  west  end  of 
the  building  are  installed  six  bath  tanks  such  as  are  used  in 
factories  of  this  nature.  Directly  behind  these  is  a  battery  of 
ten  can  closing  machines  of  the  very  latest  type. 

The  greater  part  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  packing 
tables.  These  are  a  new  idea  in  sanitary  equipment,  the  top 
being  of  heavy  glass  to  facilitate  thorough  cleansing.  They 
are  the  first  ever  used,  so  far  as  is  known.  There  are  48  of 
them,  three  by  seven  feet  in  size,  joined  together  in  sets  of  12 
each  by  glass  topped  tables  two  feet  wide  and  74  feet  long.  At 
each  of  the  short  tables  two  packers  will  work. 

Along  the  east  wall  is  a  set  of  steam  sterilizing  boxes  where 
the  fish  will  come  in  contact  with  the  steam  from  the  boilers  be- 
low. Afterwards  they  will  be  put  into  a  large  oven,  which  oc- 
cupies the  southeast  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  from  700  to  800  degrees  of  heat.  Beside  this  large 
oven-like  box  are  two  flaking  machines,  the  invention  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  company,  by  means  of 
which  the  fish  are  placed  on  flakes. 

The  factory  combines  every  modem  feature  of  fish  canning 
apparatus  and  process  with  the  finest  factory  building  in  exist- 
ence anywhere.  The  sanitary  surroundings  in  which  the  fish 
are  prepared  and  packed  guarantee  to  the  public  a  product  as 
nearly  clean  and  healthful  as  human  brain  can  devise. 

In  connection  with  the  plant  is  a  factory  where  French  mus- 
tard is  manufactured.  This  product  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  brands  of  sardines  both  here  and  at  other  factories 
along  the  coast. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY* 
Alna* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 
o 

a 

o 


Ab^ie  McDonald 

J.  A.  Jewett 

A.  B.  Erskine.... 
L.  K.  Acbom 


Mrs.  OliTa  McDougall. 

Bodge  d:  Giles 

C.  Hodgdon  &  Sons. . . . 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Barlow 

Tbe  Fisheries  Co 

E.  Farnham 

Irving  Adams 

Hodgdon  Bros 

Freeman  Murray , 

Rice  Bros.  Co 


J.  E.  Blake 

J.  S.  Marson 

J,  F.  Mosber 

Irving  W.  Reed 

Elipbalet  Tibbetts 

Boyd  &  Ome 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Albee 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Farmer 

Anna  B.  Kendrlck 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Lowe 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  P.  Orne 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Williams  . 


Dressmaking 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Shoes  (custom) 

Boothbay* 

Dress  making 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Oil  (fish)  and  scrap 

Shoes  (custom) 

Vessels  and  yachts 

Yachts 

Yachts  and  boats 

Yachts  and  gasolene  boats. . . . 

Boothbay  Harbor* 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Barrels  (fish) 

Boats  and  yachts 

Boats  and  yachts a  . . 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Dress  making , 

Dress  making 

Dress  making , 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


Head  Tide 
Head  Tide 


East 


East 

East 

Linnekin . 

East 

East 

Bast 

Bast 


East 


Boothbay    Harbor    Light    & 
Power  Co 


D.  A.  Greenlaw  &  Co 
H.  T.  Thurston  Co. . . 

Oscar  A.  Page 

H.  W.  Bishop  Ck) 


Electricity 

Fish  (smoked)  

Gasolene  engines 

(4ranite  (monumental  work) 
Gristmill 


West  Boothbay. . . 
Boothbay 


West  Boothbay... 


2 

10 

1 


8 

5 

100 
1 

15 
6 
8 

25 

2 
7 
1 
4 

1 
2 


2 

20 

10 

3 

2 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAI, 


Boothbay  Harbor — Concltsded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


a 
^5 


a 
o 

B 


Wm.  E.  Brown  <&  Co. . 

Pierce  &  Hartung 

The  Misses  McKown. . 

C.  E.  Kendrlck 

L.  A.  Dunton 

Boothbay  Packing  Co 
Neptune  Packing  Co. . 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Sails 

Sardines 

Sardines 

'Sardines 


L.  PlckertFish  Co 

Solomon  David Shoes  (custom) 

Bremen* 

G.  W.  Carter 

Eugene  McLain  — : 

G.  W.  Prior 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Co 

E.  A.  McCassey 


Mrs.  R.  J.Blalsdell.... 

W.  J.  Burnside 

Ernest  Chadwick 

H.  M.  Frances 

J.  A.  Geyer 

Ed.  Gates 

Albion  Carter 

L.  A.  Gamage 

H.  W.  McFarland 

W.  A.  McFarland 

I.  J.  Sproul 

C.  A.  Clifford 

A.  C.  Fossett 

Miss  Barker 

Matilda  Mason 

Mrs.  Annie  Parmenter 

Mrs.  L.  Poland 

Mary  Thompson 

F.  P.  Munsey 

C.  C.  Farmer. 


Boats 

Boats  (large  and  small) 

Boats 

Canned  clams 

Lumber  (shoxt) , 

Bristol* 

Bakery 


Medomak 
Medomak 
Medomak 
Medomak 
Medomak 


New  Harbor 

Pemaquid  Beach.. 


Boats  (motor  speed  and  family 

cabin  launches) 

Boats  (sail,  power  and  row)  . .  Pemaquid  Beach. 

Boats Round  Pond 

Boats  (row,  sail  and  launches)  Pemaquid  Harbor. 


Boats 

Boats  (all  kinds) 

Boats  and  yachts 

Boats  and  yachts 

Boats  (row  &  power)  &  yachts 

Carriages 

Confectionery 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Extracts  and  essences 

Fish  (canned) 


Round  Pond 
Round  Pond 

South 

South 

South 


West 

South 

Round  Pond 

Pemaquid  Beach. . 

New  Harbor 

Round  Pond 

Pemaquid  Beach.. 
South 


2 
6 

3 

7 
10 
20 
86 

1 

1 
1 
1 

12 
2 


8 
2 


1 
2 


8 
2 

16 
35 
40 


27 


6 
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Bristol — Condtsded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 

CD 


a 

S 
o 


C.  B.  Meserve 

C.  A.  Farrln 

G.  M.  Leighton 

Peter  Svenson 

Wm.  P.  Ford 

W.J. Hatch 

Crawford  &  Oberton. 

Geor^  Pastorlas 

C.  V.  Robblns 

Mrs.  Gray 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hlnes 

Mrs.  £.  Leeman 

E.  J.  ETTine 


Fish  (cured) . . . 
Fish  (smoked), 
Fish  (smoked), 


New  Harbor 

Pemaquld  Harbor. 
South 


Granite Round  Pond 


West 


Grist  and  carding  mill. 
Grist  and  threshing  mill. 
Lumber  (long). 
Lumber  (long) 


Lumber,  barrels  and  packing 

cases  

Millinery Pemaquld  Beach. , 


6 
2 
10 
6 
1 
1 
6 
6 

8 


Millinery iRound  Pond 


MUlinery 

Tanning  and  harnesses 


New  Harbor. 


Damariscotta* 

T.  A.  Jones Boats  (row.  sail  and  motor) 

D.  H.  Northey Carriages  and  sleighs 

Miss  Laura  Clark Dress  making , 


MissGenthner 

Mrs.  lola  Loud 

Mrs.  Maria  McNear 


Dressmaking. 
Dressmaking. 
Dressmaking. 


Mrs.  Sldelinger 'Dress  making. 


Portland   Power  &  Develop- 
ment Co 


W.  C.  Knowlton 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ersklne 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Gamage 

Metcalf  &  Brown , 

O.A.Page , 

Damarlscotta  Herald 

Pine  Tree  Press , 

C.  L.  Hlscock.... y 


Electricity , 
Harnesses  . 
Millinery.. 
Millinery . . 
Millinery.. 


Monumental     work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job). 


Printing  (Job)  . , 
Shoes  (custom) 


Edward  Hall 

George  Killam 

Charles  McDonald , 


Dresden. 

Boats 

Boats  (small  row  and  power) 
Boats  (gasolene  and  row)  . . . 


West 

Cedar  Grove 


1 
2 


4 

2 


8 
2 

8 

1 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Dresden — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 
o 

am 

o 


WilUam  Rittall 

Winnie  Goad 

Adellna  Houdlette. 
Mabel  Perry 


Boats,  yachts,  grist  and  lum- 
ber mill 

Dress  making 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Cedar  Grove 
Mills 


South 


Caswell  Bros 

Cusbman  Page 

Daniel  Page 

Mrs.  L.  Dodge 

Mrs.  R.  P.  McKenney. 

F.  M.  Dodge  

Brown  &  Emerson  . . . , 

Charles  F.  Dodge 

C.  E.  Uaggett 


Edgecomb* 

Boats 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Granite  (monumental) 
Lnmber  (long and  short), 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 


South  Newcastle.. 

East  Newcastle 

East 


South  Newcastle . . 


2 
6 

6! 


4; 

4 


1 
I 


Jefferson* 

C.  E.  Flanders ^Barrels  (apple) 

Freeman  Peaslee Barrels  (apple) 


Stella  Dinsmore Dress  making 

Mrs.  M.  Wilson Dress  making 

Brlggs  Jones Granlie  (monumental) 

F.  T.  Davis .Grist  mill 


S.  L.  Jackson Lime  casks. 


Alden  C.  Boynton >  Lum  ber  ( long  and  short)  and 

I    grist  mill 

H.  W.  Clary '  Lumber  ( long  and  short)  and 

wood  working 

O.  P.  Hilton Lumber  (long) 


i?oulh. 
South! 


James  Y.  Meserve Lumber  (long  and  short) 

J.  Y.  A  F.  O.  Meserve Lumber  (box  boards) 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Skinner Millinery 

Herbert  Boardman Printing  (job) 

Avery  Bond Sleds  and  farm  wagons  . . 

Sanford  Jones Slaves  and  heading 

Henry  Dow Staves  and  shingles 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


12 
2 

10 

10 

1 
1 
4 
1 


1 
1 
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Newcastle* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


o 


a 

S 

o 

if 


Mrs.  Jonatban  Dodge iDress  making 

Mrs.  John  McMicbael |  Dress  making 

Flint  &  Stetson ! G rlst  mill 

A.  B.  Erskine i  Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Muscongus  Lumber  Co ! Lumber  (long  and  short) 


W.  3.  Shattuck Lumber  (long) 

<jeorge  S.  Trask ;  Lumber  ( long  and  short) 

P.  S.  March 


Monumental    work    (granite 
and  marble) 


Alna. 


Sheepscot 


Mrs.  Alice  Rolfe 

Mrs.  Emma  Winslow. . . 

€.  F.  Creamer 

MoBcongus  Lumber  Co. 

B.  I.  Umberhlnd 

OtlsG.  Oliver 


Arthur  Dodge . 
French  Broe... 
Myrick  Hysler 
R.  P.  Porter  . . . 
F.  O.  Farrar  . . . 


Nobleboro* 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Shingles 

Somerville. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
staves 

Lumber  (long)  and  apple  bar- 
rels  

Lumber  (short) 


Lumber  (box  bimrds) . . 
Shingles,  headings,  etc 


Augusta. . . 
Razorville 


Southport* 


Everett  M.  Clifford 
B.  L.  Decker 


Boats. 
Boats. 


€.  8.  Gray ;Boats  (all  kinds) 


Benjamin  Rand. 


Henry  Newburgher  . . . 
Clifford  Wlnchenbach 
G.  O.  &  R.  T.  WalU  ... 


Boats 

Waldoboro* 

Bakery  

Boats 

Cabinet  work,  moulding,  etc 


8oule  4&  Lambert Carding  (wool  rolls) 


M.  M.  Richards  «S:  Co Clothing  (men's  custom  ready 

'    made  pants) 

E.  H.  Davis Confectionery 


2 
10 
5 
8 
8 


2 
6 
8 
2 


6 

8 
2 

4 

4 


1 
2 
6 
1 

2: 
4 
2 
1 


6 
1. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


9 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Waldoboro — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 

B 
o 


Mrs.  Andrew  Genthner 

Mrs.  D.  Miller 

Miss  C.  Standish 

Mrs.  Horace  Wlnchenbach . 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 


Booth  Bros.  &  Hurricane  Isle 
Granite  Co Granite  (building  work   and 


paving) 
ifll 


O.  E.  Ludwlg Grist  ml 

Vannab,  Chute  <&  Co Grist  mill 

R.  K.  Knowlton |  Harnesses 

I 
Alden  Burnhemer Lumber  (long  and  short) . 


Creamer  Bros. . . 
W.  C.  Larrabee. 


Lumber  (long  and  short). 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Dana  Lash 'Lumber  (box  board) 


Nash&  Co 

George  OllTer 

Sidney  E.  Packard  . . . 
Vannah,  Chute  &  Co  . 

W.  R.  Walter 

J.E.  White 

White  <&  Farrar 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hlnes 

Mrs.  NetUe  Wlnslow  . 

G.  Deerlng 

Glldden  &  Gallagher. 

O.  LoTensaler  

F.  L.  Benner 

S.  A.  Jones 

B.  A.  Boggs 

Ephriam  R.  White  . . . 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumt>er  (long) 

Lumber  (long)  and  planing . . 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble)  

Proprietary  medicines 


Sails 

Soda  and  mineral  water 
Tools  (ship  carpenters*) 


Winslow's  Mills 


North 

South 

South 

Wlnslow  s  Mills. . 


North 


Wiuslow's  Mills.. 
North , 


Winslow's  Mills . 


Wcstpoft. 


Woodbury  Hodgdon 

C.  P.  Pierce 

W.  M.Pierce 

Charles  B.  Colby 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Dickson. 


Boats   (sail.    row.    launches. 

vessels  and  dories)    

Boats,     piers     and      lobster 

pounds 

Boats,     piers     and      lobster 

pounds 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long) 


126 
1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

S 

3 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 


1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

2 
1 


1. 

1 

1 
4 

2. 


1 

1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
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Whitclieid, 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


o 
a   ■    B 

O  O 


Alfred  W.  Dunlon.. 

E.  N.  Gray 

Frank  Ripley* 

Mrs.  Abbie  ChLsam. 

Mrs.  Leighton 

Mrs.  Ella  Partridge 

Henry  Clary 

W.C.Ford 

Acbom  &  Colby 

Charles  Brown 

H.  W.  Clary 

W.  C.  Ford 

Mrs.  Weeks 

Eugene  C.  Jewett  .. 
Charles  Clifford  . . . . 


'Cabinet  work North 


Carriages  and  sleds North 

Carriages  and  sleds 

Dres-s  making 

Dress  makiug Coopers  Mills 

I 
Dress  making North 


North 


Gristmill North 

(;  rlst  mill I 

, Lumber  (long  &  short) ($:staves  Coopers  Mills. 

1  i 

Lumber  (long) Coopers  Mills. 


George  Mark 

Frank  F.  Pendleton. 
Uenr>  D.  Pendleton 


Turner  Center  Dairying  Asso- 
ciation  


Mrs.  Fowles 

Mrs.  Mabel  Lewis 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Maloy  ., 

Miss  B.  J.  Pool 

J.  R.  B.  Dinsmore 

Wlscanet  Grain  Co. . . . 

George  Huff 

James  White 

Mrs.  Isabel  McCurdy.. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Pendleton, 

March  &  Murphy 

Sbeepscot  Echo 

Benj.  F.  Blagdon 


Lumber  (long  and.short) North 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery Coopers  Mills. 

Monumental  work 1 

Tinware  and  stove  funnels Icoopers  Mills. 

Wiscasset* 

Bakery  

Boats 

Boats «. 


Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making ...  

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Monumental  work  (marble) . . 
Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Shingles 


1 
1 


2 
2 

5, 
2 
9 
8 

1 
1 

1 
4 


6 


2 
3 
4 
2 


2 
2 
2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


OXFORD  COUNTY. 
Albany* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 


6 
O 

6 

o 


Fred  L.  Bdwards 
Elliott  &  Barrett. 
B.  E.  Barker 


Olney  A.  Fanington 

R.  A.  Grover 

A.  K.  P.  Barton 

C.  A.  Rand 

W.  O.  Cushman 


H.F.Webb  Co 

Bethel  Mfg.  Co 

J.B.Haskell 

Betbel  Creamery^  Co. . 
Jacob  A.  Tharston  . . . 

A.  F.  Copeland ....... 

I.  S.Morrill  dc  Son.... 

Elipbalet  E.  Whitney 

B.  C.  Bowler 

Merrill.  Springer  Co. . 
,uliusP.  SkiUings.... 


Hill  Lumber  Mfg.  Co 
John  G.  Marston  .... 
Charles  Linscott 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  stock 

Spools 


Spool  stock,  staves  &  shingles. 

Andover* 

Dowels 

Dowels,  handles  and  skewers. 
Lumber  (long)  and  dowels .. . 
Lnmber  (long  and  short) 
Sleighs  and  wood  turning 

BetheL 

Canned  com 

Chairs  and  lumber 

Cider  and  eyaporated  apples  . 

Creamery 

Dowels,  spool  stock  &  lumber. 
Leather  mouth  bits 


Bethel. 
Bethel. 


Lumber  (long)  spool  stock  and 
dowels < 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble)  

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


Portland 


North 


Spools  and  dowels 

Spools,  bobbins  and  dowels 

Brownfield* 


Clothes    dryers    and   lumber 

(long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 


Shingles,  spool  bars  &  dowels. 

Buckfield. 

Morrill  &  Cloutier 

C.  Withington  &  Sons 

Portland  Packing  Co 

American  Die  Block  Co 

! 

C.  M.  &  H.  A.  Irish 'Die  blocks  and  cutting  boards 


East 


Barrels  and  lumber  (long, 
hard  and  short) 

Brushes  of  all  kinds  and  dust- 
ers for  cotton  &  woolen  mills 

Canned  goods  (beans,  corn 
and  succotash) 

Die  blocks 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Record 
Heald  &  Lunt 


Dress  making 
Gristmill 


8 
20 


86 

20 

S 

8 

25 
2 

12 

1 
4 

25 

20 


15 
1 


8 

8 

45 
4 

6 


2 


S 


4 

2 


12 
85 
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Buckfield— Concluded. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 

Class  of  Goods. 

Address. 

a 
0 

• 

d 
0 

a 
0 

A.  F.  Warren  &  Son 

Harnesses 

2 
4 

2 

Heald  Bros 

Lumber  and  brash  blocks 

Monumental    work    (granite 
and  marble) 

lv>    jr.    U,    la.  •>«.•••. 

Horace  A.  Murch 

Canton* 

Portland  Packing  Co 'Canned    goods    (beans,  com 

and  succotash) 

Creamery 


D.  Whiting  &  Sons  . . 

W.  Maude  Ellis 

F.  A.  A  A.  A.  Russell 

C.  F.  Oldham 

Lyman  W.  Smith  Co. 
Frank  Richardson . . . 


Bumham  &  Morrill  Co 
Augustf  ne  Ingalls 


Dress  making 

Gristmill 

House  finish 

Tannery  (sheep) 

Violins 

DenmafjL« 

Canned  com 
Shingles 


Fred  Sanborn Spool& wheel  stock. box  shooks. 

',    corn  bo  X  es  an  d  apple  barre  Is 


Bumham  &  Morrill  Co. 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor 

Philip  Andrews  &  Son 
Dixfleld  Lumber  Co. . . 

Henry  G.  Thayer 

Holt  Bros 

Holt  Bros 


Dixfield. 

Canned  com 

Dress  making 

Grist  mill 
House  finish 
Lumber  (long) 


Monumental     work    (granite 

and  marble) 

iPrinllng  (job) 


N.  S.  Stowell  Spool  &  Wood 
TumingCo 


Charles  Forster,  Estate. 
Forster  Mfg.  Co 


Spools  and  noTelties . 

Toothpicks 

Toothpicks 

Frycbufjf* 


H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro Canned  com 


Snow  Flake  Canning  Co. 

A. W.  Cook 

Miss  Maud  M.  Irish 

Eagle  Granite  Co 


Canned  corn. 


Chisel     handles,     mouldings 

and  shingles 

Dress  making 


Granite  (bases) 


Stephen  Charles Monumental     work    (granite 

I    and  marble) 

Hobson  <&  Twombly  Co I  Piano  backs,  shooks  &  lumber 


North 


North 


35     40 
5 


2 
1 

75 
1 


50 
2 

16 

57 

2 

8 

10 


18 


18 
2 


60 

6 

40 

60 

20 

8 

6 

40 

20 

50 

25 

2 

1 

8 

2 
25 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Gilead* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 


a 

c 

S 

o 


George  E.  Leigbton  Co 

Frank  L.  Willis 

Ransom  Cole 

J  ullus  P.  Skillings 

B.  L.  Tebbets  Spool  Co 

H.  B.  Smith  &  Co 

H.  A.  Staples 

Minot  Packing  Co 

Cloutier  &  Irish 

Leon  O.  Irish 

F.  E.  Gnrney 

H.  W.  Bearce 

Hiram  Cooperative  Canning 
A^oclation 

Twitchell-Champlain  Co 

Ruftis  Small 

Hiram  Creamery  Asso 

Hiram  Lumber  Co 

G.  H.  Rankin 

E.  W.  Bosworth 

Lemuel  Cotton  &  Son 

N.R.Flint 

N.T.  Fox 

John  A.  Fox 

Jofiiah  H.  Fox 


Spool  bars,  dowels  and 
bobbins 


Bryant's  Pond 

K.  F.  D.  2.... 

Locke's  Mills. . 


Greenwood* 

I^ng  lumber  and  spool  stock  |  West  Paris. 

Spool  stock  and  lumber 

Spool  stock 

Spools  and  novelties 

Hanover. 

Dowels  and  lumber 

Grist  mill  and  carding  (wool) 

Hartford. 


Locke's  Mills. 


Canned  corn 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (hard  and  soft).. 

Hebron. 

Cider  and  vinegar 


East  Sumner. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
apple  barrels 


R.  F.  D. 


Hiram. 


Canned  com. 
Canned  com  . 

Cigars 

Creamery 


Lumber  (long  and  short), 
spool  stock,  shooks  &  boxes. 

Lumber  (long  and  short), 
spool  stock,  shooks  and 
barrels 

Gristmill 


Tool  handles  (axe  &  hammer) 

Tool  handles  (axe,  pick, 
sledge  and  hammer) 


East 


East 


East 


LovelL 

Dowels  and  lumber  (long) 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
spool  stock,  dowel  strips  and 


apple  barrels 
Lumoer  (long  and  short) 


80 


6 


7 
12 

61 


10 
1 

65 
76 
10 

2 
4 


S6 

86 

2 

8 

16 


4 
1 


8 


6 
10 


11 


70 


8 
25 
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Mason* 


Name  of  ManoAusturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 


d 

a 

o 


y.  I.  Bean 

I.  W.  Mason 

Jenne,  Lovejoy  <&  McKinnle 

I.  W.  Mason 

Clark  Huston 

Charles  Forster,  Estate 

Jacob  A.  Thurston 

H.  F.  Thurston 

C.  A.  Baker 

Charles  A.  Douglass 

Samuel  A.  Barnes 

W.  W.Kilgore 

C.  R.  Ranger 

William  C.  Leavltt  Co 

H.F.Webb  Co 

John  H.  Fletcher 

8.  B.  &  Z.  8.  Prince 

Small  &  Davis 

Thomas  Smiley 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Twombly 

MissGeorgle  Walker 

Novelty  Turning  Co 

C.  B.  Cummings  &  Sons 

H.  B.  Gibson 

Partridge  Bros 

James  N.  Favor 

Robert  F.  Bickford 

Ross  L.  Bickford 

0.  B.  Cununings  &  Sons 

Partridge  Bros 


Hale. 
Frye. 
Hale. 


Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Mexico* 

Dowels 

Lumber 

Lumber  (long) 

Pick  poles  and  river  tools. . . 

I 
Toothpicks  and  cigar  lighters iDixfield 

Newry. 

Dowels  and  spool  stock 

Dowels,  spool  stock,  pick  poles 

and  cant  dog  stocks 

Lumber  (long  and  short). 

dowels  and  spool  stock 

Lumber  (long  and  short), 

dowels  and  spool  stock 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  stock 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  stock 


Bethel  R.  F.  D.  4: 


Norway* 

Bakery  

Boiler  handles  and  tinware. 

Canned  com 

Confectionery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dowels  and  wood  novelties. 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lapidary 

Lapidary 

Lumber  and  dowels 

Lumber  (long) 


Lake. 


6 

16 

6 

5 

125 


Lake. 


4 

2 

2 

08 

17 

2 

1 

8 

4 

4 

10 

1 

14 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

80 

10 
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Norway —Concluded. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

o 


d 
o 

S 

o 


J.F.  Bolster 

Norway  Medicine  Co. 
B.  F.  Spinney  &  Co. . . 

A.  M.  Dunham 

H.  H.  Hosmer 

W.  F.  Tubbs 

W.  F.  Tubbs 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Nevers 


Monumental  work  (granite 

and  marble 

Proprietary  medicines 


Sboes  (misses,  childrens  and 

ladles") 

Snow  shoes 


Morris  Clark 

J.  L.  Holden 

Fernald,  Keene  &  True  Co. . . 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Cash 

Mrs.  Morris  Clark 

M.  £.  Peterson 

Robinson  Grain  Co 

W.  E.  Frye 

Robinson  Grain  Co 

George  R.  Morris 


Snow-shoes 

Snow  shoes 

Snow  shoe  foot  riggings.. 
Soda  and  mineral  water. 

Oxford. 

Baskets 

Baskets 

Canned  corn , 


Dress  making  and  men's 

canvas  gloves , 

Dress  making , 


Dress  making ^ , 

Gristmill , 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 


Welchville 


Welchville. 


Paris. 


F.  W.  Walker. 
E.  R.Davis... 


Burnham  &  Morrill  Co. 
Bumham  &  Morrill  Co. 

G.  H.  Porter 

Lewis  M.  Mann  &  Son. . 
A.  W.  Walker  &  Son  ... 

L.  Cook  Wheeler 

Oxford  Co.  Creamery  . . 

Irish  Bros.  <&  Co 

L.  L.  Mason 

Mrs.  Herbert  Field 

MrsB.  H.  Haggett 


Bakery 


Bolt   and  ladder   hooks,   fer- 
rules and  picks  for  pick 
poles 

Canned  com 


South. 


Canned  corn 

Cider  and  vinegar. 


Clothespins,  pail  ball  woods. 

etc 

Concrete  blocks,  etc 


Confectionery  and  ice  cream . 

Creamery 

Die  blocks  and  cutting  boards 

Dowels 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


West. . 
South. 


West. . 
South. 


West.. 
South. 


South. 
South. 
West. . 


Portland, 

4S2  Commercial. 
South 


4 
1 


230 
4 

S 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

60 


2 

10 
6 


lib 


1 
55 

69 

6 

15 
8 

2 

15 

10 

15 


S 


1 

I 


21 
15 

4 
1 


South. 


1 
\ 
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Paris — G>ncltided* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Holmes Dressmaking 

A.C.Maxim (Jrist  mill  .... 

Shurtleff  &  Farrar 

Loren  B.  Merrill 

L.  S.Billings 

George  W.  Cole 

A.  H.  Curtis 

J.  A.  Kenney 

O.R.Kimball 

Frank  L.  Willis j  Lumber  and  spool  stock 


Gristmill 

Lar)idary 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

corn  boxes 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber    (long)    spool    stock 

and  dowels 

Lumber  and  spool  stock 


d.  B.  Ellingwood  &  Son 

Cummings  Mfg.  Co 

Atwood  &  Forbes 


Pick  poles. 


South 
West 


West. 
West. 


Plows,  pungs.  heavy  sleds  and 

wagons 'South . 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job)  South. 


Paris  Mfg.  Co iSleds,    wagons     (children's) , 

step  la<lders.  wheelbarrows. 


Mason  Mfg.  Co 


swings,  tables  and  desks. 


South,   Branch    at 
West 


Toys  and  children's  furniture.  South. 

Peru. 

irist  mill West  . 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) West 

I  i 

Fred  Raymond Lumber  (long  and  short) Ease . . 


Arnold  Bros.  Co  ... . 
Howard  Turner  . . . . 
Lamb  &  McAllister. 


Howard  Turner I^umber  (long) 

E.  M.  Worthley ,  Lumber  (long) Rumford 

Hall  Bros Rakes  (hand) West  .... 


N.  S.  Stowell  Spool  &  Wood 
Turning  Co 


J.  L.  Quint. 


Charles  W.  Young Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Spools '  Dixfield 

PoftCf. 

Bakery   


Kezar  Falls 


Kezar  Falls  R.F.D. 


Roxbury* 

Swain  &  Reed   |  Dowels | 

Rumford* 

Walter  Hanson [Awnings,  tents,  etc I 

I  ' 

Colin  Mann ' Bakery ' 


I    801 


Portland  Packing  Co .. 

Fort  Hill  Chemical  Co. 
II 


(;!anned  corn Center. 

i'hlorale  of  potash ; 


a 
» 

S 
o 


3i 
5 


G 
4 

61 

o' 


300 
TOi     30 


2 

1; 

I 

I 

3 

2 

1, 
10 
1 

80,       5 


1 
1 
44      12 
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Rumfofd — G)ncluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

o 

i 


C.  J.  Leary 

James  H.  Kerr 

Charles  E.  Howe  . 
Clark  Foundry  Co 
James S.  Morse ... 

W.  L.  CutUng 

J.  F.Hall  Co 


Cigars 

Concrete  blocks 

Confectionery 

Foundry  and  machinists. . 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Harnesses  and  moccasins 
House  finish 


V.  A.  Linnell 

Dun  ton  Lumber  Go Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. . . . 

Oxford  Printing  Co 

Kumford  Pub.  Co 

Hall's  Healing  Powder  Co 


Paper  bags  and  commercial 

envelopes 

Printing  (job) 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 
Proprietary  medicines 


I  ntcr national  Paper  Co ;  Pulp  (ground  wood  and  sulph 


Oxford  Paper  Co 

Murdock  &  Freeman  Co. 
Rumford  Bottling  Co  ... . 


J.  Bartlett  &  Sons. 
V.  H.  Lltlleficld  . . 
Elliott  &  Bartlett . 


Ite)  iV  paper  (news&manilla) 
Pulp  (sulphite  and  soda)  and 
paper  (manilla.  book,  label 

coating  and  envelop) 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Stonehanu 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  .spool 
stock. doweJs  and  box  shooks 

Lumber  (long  and  short). spool 
stock, dowels  and  box  shooks 

Spools 


East 

East 
East 


A.  W.Crockett 

E.  VV.  Chandler. . . . 

B.  11.  Bisbce 

K.  1.  Br'^wn 

Ellas  Johnson 

Bedding  Bros 

Julius  p.  Skilling8. 


Sumner* 

Dowels  and  barrels  (apple) 

House  finish  

Lumber  (long  and  short) .  . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short)  . . 


Spool  stock  and  lumber  (long 

and  short) 

Spool  stock  and  lumber 


West 
East. 
East. 
West 


Redding. 
Bethel... 


Sweden* 


H.  H.  BLslKje. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  ,spooll 
stock  and  fruit  barrels I  Harrison 


Upton* 


5 
so 

18 
7 
2 
2 
2 

25 

260 
2 

2 

1 

726 


717 

21 


490 
1 


7 
28 


28 

10 
21 


8 
2 
4 
75 
3 


6 
12 


John  H.  Uaynund |  Lumber  (long  and  short)  .. .  | |     5  | 
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Watcffofd. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address, 


;5 


a 

B 
o 


William  W.  Watson 

W.  K.  Hamlin 

W.  K.  HamUn 

Wm.  H.  Kllgore.... 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Mailer. . . 

Harry  Brown 

E.  G.  Emerson 

W.  K.Hamlin 

Hapgood  &  WiUard 
Henry  O.  Rolfe 


Boxes  and  spool  stock 

Carding  (rolls  and  batting) . . 

Creamery 

Dowels  and  staves     

Dress  making 


Lumber     (long    and    sbort), 

dowels  and  boxes 

Lumber 


Lumber    (short),    spool    and 

dowel  stock  and  boxes 

Lumber  (long&short)<S:barrels 

Lumber  (long<&short)&dowels 

Woodstock* 


South 
South 
South 
North 
South 


North 
South. 


South 
tjouth 


East 


Femald,  Keene  &  True  Co. . .  (Canned  com 


I.  W.  Andrews  &  Sons. 

Elbrldge  Crocker 

6.  Alton  Bacon 

Herman  E.  Billings 

G.  L.  Cushman 

Dearborn  Spool  Co 


Coffins  and  caskets 

Extracts  and  medicines 
House  finish 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  spool 

and  dowel  stock 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


West  Poland 


Bryant's  Pond  . . . 
Bryant's  Pond  .... 

Bryant's  Pond 
R.  F.  D.  2 

Bryan  t's  Pond 
R.  F.  D.  2 

Bryant's  Pond 


Spools  and  novelties 

Slilton  Plantation. 

Lewis  Mann  &  Son jClothes  pins,  pall  ball  woods  Bryant's  Pond 


etc. 


R.  f .  L),  1.  • « . 


Batchelder's  Grant. 

Hastings  Chemical  Co |  Spool  stock |  Hastings 


10 
3 


10 
1 
3 

6 

2 
60 


12       6 


I    12  I 
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THE    PARIS    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  the  Paris  Manufacturing  Company  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  extensive  wood  working  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  located  at  South  Paris,  in 
Oxford  county,  with  a  branch  at  West  Paris.  At  the  two  loca- 
tions the  twenty-one  buildings  contain  considerably  more  than 
three  and  one-half  acres  of  floor  space,  and  the  grounds  owned 
are  ample,  there  being  12  acres  at  the  former  point  and  10  acres 
at  the  latter.  The  motive  power  is  steam.  A  500  horsepower 
engine  drives  the  works  at  South  Paris  and  one  of  250  horse- 
power at  West  Paris,  while  the  boilers  are  of  much  larger  ca- 
pacity. 

What  has  since  developed  into  this  immense  industrial  plant 
was  commenced  in  1861  in  a  farmer's  kitchen  at  West  Sumner, 
Maine,  where  Mr.  Henry  F.  Morton  made  children's  sleds  by 
hand  and  his  wife  painted  them.  As  the  demand  for  these  paint- 
ed hand  sleds  increased  a  shop  was  built  and  a  man  hired  to  as- 
sist in  their  manufacture. 

In  1869  the  business  was  moved  to  Paris  Hill,  where  it  was 
carried  on  for  about  fourteen  years,  the  sales  increasing  all  thfc 
while,  but  the  cost  of  truckage,  both  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  products,  became  so  large  an  item  of  expense 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  locate  near  the  railroad,  and  in 
1883  the  business  was  transferred  to  South  Paris  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  where  it  has  since  been  carried  on. 

In  1886,  the  first  factory  building  erected  at  South  Paris  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  heavy  loss,  but  a  new  and  larger  one 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old,  and  this  has  been  the  nucleus 
around  which  has  grown  the  extensive  plant  of  today.  In  1901, 
a  large  factory  building  at  West  Paris  was  purchased  and  re- 
modeled, where  all  the  step  ladders  are  now  manufactured. 

The  plant  uses  about  $150,000  in  raw  material,  pays  nearly 
$150,000  in  wages,  and  produces  something  like  $300,000  worth 
of  finished  product  annually,  while  the  number  of  men  constant- 
ly employed  exceeds  400. 

The  larger  part  of  the  output  is  made  expressly  for  children 
and  includes  sleds,  carts,  wagons,  wheelbarrows,  desks,  tables 
and  step  ladders,  of  which  enumerated  articles  over  400,000  are 
annually  manufactured,  besides  many  other  minor  articles. 

The  growth  and  success  of  the  Paris  Manufacturing  Com- 
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pany  is  due  largely  to  the  character  of  its  output,  which  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  head.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  man- 
agement to  get  up  something  that  would  exceed  in  style  and  fin- 
ish anything  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  As  much  care  and  skill 
are  exercised  in  their  production  as  are  displayed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  goods  for  adults.  There  is  no  piece  work  done 
in  the  factory,  as  the  tendency  might  be  to  slight  the  work. 

The  different  kinds  of  woods  used  are  birch,  beech,  maple, 
oak,  ash,  spruce,  pine  and  bass.  A  large  part  is  cut  on  the  com- 
pany's own  land,  yet  about  400  car  loads  are  annually  purchased, 
mostly  cut  from  the  farms  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

The  products  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
goods  from  this  factory  can  be  found  in  the  largest  and  best 
stores.  Among  the  larger  customers  may  be  mentioned  John 
Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  Siegel  Cooper, 
Chicago  and  New  York;  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia  and  Mil- 
waukee ;  Jordan  &  Marsh  Co.,  Houghton  &  Button,  and  R.  H. 
White  &  Co.  of  Boston ;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago ;  the 
Emporium  of  San  Francisco ;  the  Bon  Marche  of  Seattle  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  of  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg.  The  export 
business  has  grown  considerably  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
a  great  many  goods  are  sent  to  England,  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Many  of  the  workmen  have  been  connected  with  the  plant  for 
20  years,  some  25  and  a  few  for  30  years.  They  are  mostly 
Americans.  The  work  requires  skill,  sobriety  and  intelligence, 
and  a  walk  through  the  plant  shows  that  the  above  requisites 
prevail  in  a  very  large  degree. 
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PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 
Alton. 


Sargent  Bros 

O.  W.  Whittier ; Lumber  and  brush  blocks ! West  Old  Town.. . 

Bangfof. 

Bangor  Edge  Tool  Co 'Axes  and  cant  dogs 111-113  Exchange. ' 

Bangor  Home  Bakery Bakery ' 

Dvorin  &  Kamenkovltz .Bakery 248  Hancock i 

F.  H.  Flckett 'Bakery '205  Exchange i 

Fox  <fe  Adams  Co Bakery 171-173  Exchange. 

I  I 

L.  Hegweln Bakery,  confectionery  and  Ice  ' 

I    cream i 

Helson's  Home  Bakery 'Bakery 


F.  L.  Jones  &  Co Bakery  (crackers) 69-73  Pickering  Sq. 

New  York  Cooking  School.. . .  'Bakery Il46  Main 

J.  C.  Norton  &  Co iBakery 209  Exchange 

I  I 

E.  V.  Dillingham Book  bindery 13  Hammond 

Penobscot  Box  Co Boxes  (paper) , 

I    (jail  help)  I 

Bangor  Brick  Co Bricks Fourth  and  Parkeri 


14 

7I 

2i 


5 
2 

17 


2 
2 

86 


Bangor  Broom  Co Brooms 

I     (jail  help) 
C.  B.  Thatcher Canoes  and  boats. 


104  Exchange 


T.  W.  Cassidy ICant    dogs,    Iron    and    steel 

I    forging , 66  Washington. . . 

Charles  Welch ICant  dogs 160  Main 


Gray  &  Heal ICarriages  and  sleds |38  Harlow  (rear) . . 

Andrew      Kelley      Carriage                                                    '  ^ 

Works Carriages  (heavy) 277  Main 

I  I 

John  Mason  &  Sons Carriages  and  sleds French  and  York . 

I  I  I 

Shannon  &  McNeil 'Carriages  and  wagons 51  Stillwater  Ave. . 

H.  B.  Thombs Carriages  and  sleighs Howard  Lane 1 

I 
Benjamin  Adams ICigars 289  State 1 


Walter  S.  Allen Cigars 


197  Exchange. 


Bangor  Cigar  Mfg.  Co Cigars 26  State 

C.  W.  Clark ;Clgars 126  Forest  Ave. . . . 

F.  E.  Gould Cigars 130  Main 

Bangor  Pants  Mfg.  Co 'Clothing  (trousers) 13  Essex 

A.  B.  Haskell j Coffins  and  caskets '89-43  Park 

Lewis  Bernardinl Confectionery iBroadway 

I  I     (11.  F.  1).  1) 

George  N.  Brountas Confectionery 68  M aln 


6 
3 


3 
3 

2 

7 

8 

• 
2 

10 

3 

14 

7 

16 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1       4 

12 

! 

1 
3 

1 

1     1 
1 

Floros  Bros Confectionery 


15J  Main 
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Bangfor  — G>ntinuec(« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 


George  E.  Lufkln 

T.  R.  Savage 

Thurston  &  Kingsbury 

Leighton  Plumbing  &  Heat 
ing  Co 

Maine  Creamery  Co 

Eva  S.  Ames 

Helen  V.  Barrett 

Miss  Nora  Calhan 

Misses  Cannon 

Miss  E.  M.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Etta  Ferguson 

MIssC.  Foley 

Rosene  Gibbs 

Miss  Ilortense  Gibson 

Nellie  Golden 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hanover 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Harriman 

Miss  Mary  Hurley 

Miss  Annie  B.  Kelleher 

Mrs.  Ida  A.  Marr 

Alice  R.  Maybury 

Mrs.  Lena  McDonald , 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Mosher 

Miss  Mary  E.  Neville 

Mrs.  Rose  Patterson 

Mrs.  Roberts  <&  Daughter 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Savage 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Savage 

Mrs.  A.  Savoy 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Seavey 

Kadie  A.  Shaughuessy 

MlssM.  F.  Shea 

Mary  E.  Small 

Miss  Grace  A.  Ward 

Laura  E.  Whltmore 


Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Confectionery  and  extracts. . 


14  State 

20  Broad  . . . 
64-68  Broad 


58  Exchange 

Sixth  and  Pier  . . 


67  Main 

65  Stillwater  Ave. 

5-1  Center 

62  Main 


I 


Cornices  (galvanized  Iron) . . . 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dross  making 

Dressmaking.  , 

Dress  making 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 586  Hammond 

Dross  making 

Dross  making 

Dioss  making 

Dross  making 239  Pine 

Dress  making ,156  Main  . 

Dressmaking 13  Clinton 

Dress  making 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dross  making 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 119  State 

Dross  making 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 62  Main 

Dross  making 

Dross  making 


2 
2 
9 

2 
23 


70  Main 


Dross  making .* 33  Park . 


a 

o 

B 
o 


2 
26 


2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

o 

2 
1 
2 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAL 


Bangfor — Continued* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClBfis  of  goods. 


Address. 


Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Co. 

Bangor  Water  Works 

Fred  E.  Thomas 

Bangor  Gas  Llgbt  Co 

Queen  City  Granite  Co 

W.  D.  Baton 

A.  R.  Hopkins  Co 

J.  N.  Towle  4fc  Co 

J.  Bachelder  &  Co 

Edward  Jordan 

Cowan  &  McCarthy 

Berlin  Knitting  Co 

Mrs.  Charles  Fox 

M.  Levlnson 


M.Smlth&  Co 

William  Freeman 

Morse  &  Co 

Penobscot  Machinery  Co. 
Union  Iron  Works 


Wm.  U.  Haskell 

Bangor  Mattress  Co. . . 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Ayer 

Miss  M.  A.  Clark 

C.  W.  Coffin 

Crowley's 

B.  M.  Dixon 

Miss  D.  S.  Emery 

Mrs.  B.  Davis  Leavltt. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Moran 

8.  D.  Naah 

KelUe  Noonan 

M.  B.  Sanborn 

MlssM.B.  Sanford... 

MlasH.  E.  Seavey 

Frances  J.  Spellman. . 


Electricity  (power  and  light) . 

Electricity  (light) 

Fishing  rods 

Gas,  coke,  tar  and  ammonia. . 

Granite  (building  and  monu- 
mental)   

Gristmill 


Gristmill.... 
Gristmill.... 
Harnesses.... 
Harnesses.... 
House  finish. 


Knit  goods  (woolen  sweaters 

and  coats) 

Knit  goods 


Knit  goods  (sweaters  and 
heavy  underwear)  and 
men's  pants 

Locks,  safes  and  keys. 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

house  nnlsb 

Machinery  (sawmill  and  pulp) 


Machinery  (sawmill  and 
transmission  machines, 
boilers  and  engines) 

Mahogany  goods 

Mattresses,  pillows,  cot  beds, 

qXX* 

Millinery!!.  ..!!!!!! 


Millinery. . 

MilUnery.. 

Millinery. , 

Millinery., 

Millinery.. 

MilUnery. 

Millinery. 

Millinery.. 

MilUnery. 

Millinery. 

MiUinery. 

Millinery. 

Millinery. 


31  Main 


117  Exchange. 
18  Central 


80  Oak 

Valley  Ave. 


140  Exchange. 

80  Broad 

100  Exchange 

19  Central 

87  Hancock  . . . 


74  Exchange 


128  Exchange. 
9  Park 


Valley  Ave. 
Valley  Ave. 


Oak  and  Wash. 
16  Park 


120  Second 


66  Main... 
46  Main... 
64-66  Main 


64  Main 
88  Main 
84  Main 


47  Main.. 
100  Main. 
124  Main 


a 


8 
2 

16 


175 
40 


60 
4 


9 


a 
o 

a 

o 


2 
12 

2 
16   ^ 

12 

7 

10 
4 
4 

2 
6 


8 
2 


2 
2 

8 

U 

6 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 
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Bansfor— ContinuecL 


Nftme  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


M.  A.  Tlbbetts 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Wilkins 

Bangor  Moccasin  Co 

E.  A.  Buck  Co 

John  T.  Clark  &  Co 

James  L.  Coombs 

Bangor  Granite  Works 

Fletcher  &  Butterfleld 

Charles  F.  Shepley 

Bangor  Nickel  Plating  Works 

T.  P.  Cassidy  &  Son 

Northern  Mfg.  Co 

J.  F.  Gerrlty  &Co 

Bangor  Stoneware  Co 

John  H.  Bacon 


Bangor  Cooperative  Printing 
Co 


Bangor  Publishing  Co. . . 
J.  P.  Bass  Publishing  Co 


Thomas  W.  Burr  Printing  & 
Advertising  Co 


John  T.  Connelly. . . . 

A.  H.  Dodge 

O.  N.  Furbush 

Cbas.  H.  Glass  <&  Co. 

Ira  H.Joy 

O.  F.  Knowles  &  Co  . 

Berry  &  Smith 

O.A.  nckett 

A.  W.Joy 

C.H.Rice  Co 

M.  Schwartz's  Sons . . 
Bangor  Shoe  Co 


Bangor  Bottling  Co. . . . 

Copeland  &Co 

Maine  Bottling  Works. 


MllUnery 

Millinery 

Moccasins  and  Indian  slippers 

Moccasins 

Moccasins 

Moccasins 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work 


Nickel  plating 

Oars,  cant  dogs,  pick  poles.etc. 

Paint 

Picture  frames  and  moulding. 

Pottery 

Printing  (job) 


Printing  (job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


PrlndngOob) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  Oob) 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (job) 

Sails,  awnings  and  tents 

Sausage  

Sausage  

Sausage  

Saws 


Shoes(medlum  and  high  grade 
Goodyear  welts    also  work 
lngmen*s  high  grade  stand- 
ard screw  fastened) 

Soda  and  mineral  water 


Soda  and  mineral  water 
Soda  and  mineral  water 


96  Exchange 

81-85  MercantlleSq. 
78  Exchange 


576  Main 


28  Harlow. 
152  Main  . . 


82-42  Front ... 

164  Broad 

102  Exchange 

83  Patten 

28  State 


117  Exchange 
152  Exchange 
81  Main 


27  Columbia. 


11  Park 

20  Harlow 

Post-office  Ave 

152  Exchange 

17  Central 


p 


Independent    and 

Broad  

12  Broad 


91  Pickering  Sq.... 

191  Broad 

213  Exchange 


B.    H.    Steamboat 

wharf 

110  Exchange 


178-175  Exchange  . 


82 

27 

1 

4 

10 

4 
4 

3 

8 

4 

20 

8 

2 

6 
85 
86 

14 
2 
4 
1 

18 
2 
2 

5 
2 

2 

5 

9 


150 

6 
5 


P 

B 
o 


4 

1 
8 
8 


8 

2 

17 

9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


60 
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COMMISSIONER    OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Bangfor — G)ncladcd. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Addr&ss. 


Frank  £.  Robinson. . 
Caldwell  Sweet  Co... 
H.  L.  Day,  Son  &  Co. 


Soda  and  mineral  water 
Soda  and  mineral  water 


Spring    beds,   cots,    couches, 
and  mattresses 


91  Grant. 


Bangor  Tailoring  Co 


Bangor  Rubber  Stamps  Works  Stamps  (rubber) I75  Central 

W.  H.  Earle 

Noyes  &  Nutter  Mfg.  Co 

Wood  &  Bishop 

Tailoring  (custom) 


Stamps  (rubber), stencils, seals 

and  badges 107  Exchange 

stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and 

tinware ; 

stoves,  tin  and  iron  ware  . . . 


23-29  Central 
40-42  Broad.. 


Louis  Berger Tailoring  (custom) 179  E.xchange 


Lyman  B.  Currier 

W.E.  Dupllssey 

E.  T.  Fernald 'Tailoring  (custom) 

David  Golberg Tailoring  (custom) 

Harvey  Golberg 

Bernard  Hall 

John  W.  Hooper 

Barnet  Landon  

E.  I.  Morris 

J.  P.  MuUaney 

J.  L.  O'Reilly 

James  A.  Robinson  &  Co [Tailoring  (custom) 

Rubin  Bros Tailoring  (custom) 


Tailoring  (c  ustom) '50  Main 

Tailoring  (custom) 3  Park 

60  State 

'. .  20  Hammond . . 

Tailoring  (custom) 43  Pickering  Sq 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (ladies) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 


H.  W.  Tooth aker  Co. 


214  Exchange  . . . 

62  Main 

3  Park 

11  Park 

estate 

34-36  Hammond. 
148  Main  .; 


Tailoring  (custom) 214  Exchange 


C.  F.  Ward Tailoring  (custom) I70  Harlow 

I 

J.  F.  Parkhurstit  SonCo Trunks,  harnesses,  bags   and' Main.    Rowe    and 

suit  cases |     Barker 

Morris  Barnes  &  Co Wood  turning  (custom) 40  Harlow 


138  Franklin 
146  Broad  . . . 


0 


19 
2 


A.  F.  Richardson 1  Wood  turning 

I 

F.  C.  Ward 'Wood  working  (job) 

8.  A.  Maxfield  Co Wool  pulling 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co Wrappers  and  skirts 

Bradley. 

Jordan  Lumber  Co |  Lumber ^longj and  box  boards  I  Old  Town | 

Brewer, 

Bakery  


47 

84 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 
o 

S 
2 
2 
1 

125 
o 

5 

2 

100 

3 

17  1 


J.  Eslin  &  Son  . 
James  L.  Grant 
Cobb  Bros 


Belts  for  ladles  and  gents  and 

music  rolls 

Boats  (all  kinds)  


d 

a 

o 
5t 


1 
7 
2 
8 
2 


8 
2 
3 
2 
2 
12 
2 


25 


27 


2 

3i 
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Brewer — G>nclti(lecl* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


F.  O.  Rogus 

Hatborn  Mfg.  Co 

A.  A.  Kenney 

Brooks  Brick  Co 

Getchell  Bros 

John  McDonald 

P.  H.  P'Brlen 

Martin  Jameson 

E.  E.  Strout  &  Son 

Lena  Barstow 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Era  ClLsh 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Foss 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Gatchell 

Mrs.  Blanche  Pooler 

Emma  E.  Whitney 

F.  H.  Brastow 

Frank  J.  Graves 

Eastern  Mfg.  Co 

D.  Sargent  &  Sods 

Smith  Planing  Mill 

Miss  E.  M.  Jones 

Edward  Angley's  Sons 

L.  II.  Thompson 

Eastern  Mfg.  Co 

Marine  Railway  &  Lumber  Co. 

Britton  Leather  Co 

L.  J.  Morse  &  Co 

Acme  Mfg.  Co 


iBoats 

.Boot  corks 

Brick  machlnds 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Canoes  and  boats 

Carriages,  sleighs,  etc 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short) .sash, 

blinds  and  doors 

Millinery 


Oars,  paddles,  etc 

Printing  (job) , 

Pulp  (chemical)  and  paper. 

Ship  yard , 

Tannery  (sheep  and  calO .  • 
Torpedoes  for  celebrations 
Wood  working , 


South 
South 


South 


South. 
South 


South 


Carmel. 

H.  A.  McGowan Barrels  (apple) 

Dorman-Huxford  Packing  Co.  Canned  corn 

F.  F.  Noyes Canned  corn 


Turner  Center  Dairying  -\sso- 
ciailon Creamery 


a 


1 

2 
24 
15 
12 
10 
1 
6 


4 

2 

160 

60 

100 

5 

2 

350 

10 

45 

6 

5 


4 

27 
28 

14 


s 

o 


250 


23 
21 


iS6 


COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Carmel — G>ncluded* 


Name  of  Manofactorer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 

i 


Mrs.  Ruby  Bradford 'Dress  making. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Crozford. 


Dress  making. 


Mrs.  D.  D.  Roberts >  Dress  making. 


S.  T.  Damon 

Partridge  &  Carter 

J.  M.  Robinson 

R.  W.  Smith 

Miss  Rosabel  Hunt 


Grist  mill  and  axes. 
Lumber  (short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
spool  bars 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
cider 

Millinery 


F.  M.  Tolman 

U.  &  H.  B.  Stevens 


CarroIL 

Cheese  and  butter. . , 
Maple  syrup , 


I.  G.  Williams  &  Son. 


Charleston* 

Gristmills 


W.  B.  Bacon Lumber  (long  &  short) 


I.  G.  Williams  <Sc  Son. 
I.  B.  Wotton&Son... 


Lumber  (long  &  short). 
Lumber  (long) 


R.  E.  Smith Monumental  work  (granite  & 

i    marble) 


Clifton* 


F.  H.  McLaughUn. 


[Lumber  (long)  &  cant  dog 
stock 


Northern  Maine  Packing  Co. 

D.  Whiting  &  Sons 

Burrill&  Weed 

Ireland  Bros.  Co 

T.  F.  BurrlU 

GeoH.  Llbby 

Harry  M.  Lincoln 

E.  A.  Emery 

George  A.  Shepard 

Lewis  Hutcblns  &  Sons 

BurrlU  «&  Clark 


Corinna* 

Canned  corn 

Creamery 

Foundry  &  machine  shop. 

Grist  mill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  <b  short) .. . 

Millinery 

Shingles 


Wagons  (farm),  snow  rollers. 

etc 

Woolen  goods  (ladies'  suitings 

and  skirtings) 


4 

2 

8 
8 


1 
8 


1 
6 

4 
6 


10 


80 
2 
2 

6 
5 

4 
8 


8 
12 


1 
1 
1 


8 
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Corinth* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


p 
o 

B 

o 


Northern  Maine  Packing  Co. 

Harold  Towle 

Corinth  Creamery  Asso 

Mrs.  Samuel  Perkins 

Mrs.  Arthur  Spratt 

Frank  L.  Palmer 

J.  W.  Bean 

A.  P.  Brown 

L.  M.  Tupper 


Canned  corn 

Carriages  &  sleds. 


£ast. 
East; 


Creamery East 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Harnesses  &  caskets 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  ( long  &  short) 

&  elder 

Millinery 


East 
East 
East. 
East 


East. 
East, 


Dexter. 


Mrs.  I^wis  Call Bakery 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Page Bakery 

F.  H.  Hayes iCanned  corn  &  beans... 

Portland  Packing  Co i  Canned  corn  and  beans. 

Enterprise  Creamery  Co Creamery 

D.  Wbitlng  &  Sons Creamery 

Mrs.  Walter  Blcknell Press   making 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Merrill Dressmaking 

Mrs.  I^ona  Stevens ;  Dress  making 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Tltcomb Dress  making 


Mrs.  G.  Weymouth Dress  making. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Wlnslow Dress  making  and  millinery. 

Dexter  Electric  Co ;  Electricity 

S.  L.  Small 'Grist  milf, 

I 

W.  J.  Ilesalllne Harnesses 


Frank  Hayden 

Eldridge  Bros 

Frank  Blther 

E.  A.  Flanders 

Puffer  Bros 

Chas.  B.  Sliver 

Fay  &  Scott 

Mrs.  John  F.  Blgelow. 
Miss R.  A.  Curtis 


Harnesses 

House  flnlsb  &  box  .shocks. . . . 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Machinery   (s])eclal)  &  lathes 

Millinery 

Millinery 


North. 


Silvers  Mills. 


63 
9 

5 


87 


1 
1 


2 
8 

6 


15; 

45 
4 
4 


1 

2' 
12 
3 
7 
6 
6 
135 


1 

1 
15 
35 


Mrs.  Etta  E.  Hewey Millinery 


I 
1 
1 
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COMMISSIONER    OF    INDUSTRIAL, 


Dexter — Concluded. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
o 


a 
o 

a 

o 


Mrs.  F.  R.  Wheeler 

C.  E.  Morse 

Gazette  Publishing  Co. . . . 

Leslie  Curtis 

J.  R.  DuBourdiou 

Amos  Abbott  Co 

Dumbarton  Woolen  Mill. 

Morrison  Woolen  Co 

Wassokeag  Woolen 


Millinery. 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 

marble) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


Soda  and  mineral  water. 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Amos  Abbott  Co [Yarn. 


Woolen  goods  (eassl meres, 

men's  wear) 

Woolen   goods  (ladles'    dress 

goods  and  cloaklngs) 

Woolen  goods  (casslmeres, 

men's  wear) 

Woolen  goods  (overcoating, 

men's  wear) 


North. 


5 
3 

2 

1 

161 
50 
70 

50 

7 


62 
85 
60 
25 


E.  W.Fletcher.... 
Eugene  P.  Welch , 

8.  E.  Harris 

J.  A.  Porter 

Alonzo  Tasker 


Dizmont. 

Barrels  (apple) 

Barrels  (apple  and  potato) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (short) 

Shingles 


Mrs.  Annie  Tousiant 

Mrs.  F.  Fllondon 

Mrs.  J  ulla  Wiseman 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 


East  Millinocket. 

Dress  making 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Pulp  and  paper  (news,  hang- 
ing and  wrapping) 


A.  F.  Merrill  Co. 


Eddingtati* 

'Lumber  (long  and  short), 
I    bobbins  and  spools 


East. 


Enfield. 

International  Paper  Co |  Pulp  (ground  wood) 


270 


17 


I  West I    65  I 


S.  E.  Dyer.... 
O.  C.  Friend, 
F.  E.  Shaw... 


C.  W.  Winters Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Etna. 

Carriages  and  sleighs. 

Carriages 

Carriages 


Newport 


2 
1 
1 
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Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


9 


a 
« 

B 
o 


Maine  Creamery  Co Creamery 

Mrs.  Frank  Folsom Dress  making. 

Miss  Georgle  Holbrook Dress  making. 


I 


Buswell  &  I^eathers 

J.  A.  Ordway 

L.  S.  French 

J.  A.  Ordway 


Hampden* 

T.  C.  Redding jBoats  (motor  and  sail) 


Amos  Patten Carriages 


Albert  Coulliard Cider 

Arthur  Cowan Cider 

Mrs.  George  Knowles '  Dress  making. 


Mrs.  Mary  Reed. 
Henry  Pierce.... 
T.  F.  Emerson.., 


Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Lumber  and  grist  mill |R.  F.  D 


Corner. 


Lowell  &  Engel liUmbcr  (long  and  short) , 


'East. 


Grist  and  sawmill JR.  F.  D 

Grist  mill I 

Lumber  (long) R.  F.  D 

Shingles 

Garland* 

A.  A.  Gordon Grist  and  shingle  mill. . . . 

Edwin  Washburn .Grist  mill 

William  K.  Holt I.,umber  (long  and  short) 

Gorham  White Lumber  (long  and  short) 

H.  L.  Gordon Machinery  (clapboard) .. . 

F.  H.  Adams Picture  fVames 

Glenbum* 

C.  N.  Megquire |  Charcoal | 

Greenbush. 

A.  P.  Harris  &  Co |  Snowshoes  and  moccasins. .  |  Olanion |     8  | 

Greenfield* 

Cunningham  Bros 'Lumber  (long) 

W.  W.  Harris  &  Son !  Lumber  and  spool  stock 


I     l| 


8 
12 


J.  R.  Manning Lumber  (long  and  short) R.  F.  D. 

G.  W.  Smith  <&  L.  W.  Rwaln. .  | Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Steams  Lumber  Co Lumber  (long  and  short) East 


Mrs  E.  E.  Rowe... 
Miss  A.  F.  Walker. 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


I 


H.  L.  Richards Oars  and  paddles. 


2 

8 
130 

3 

15 
l-.i5 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3 
4 


lOO 


COMMISSIONER    OF    INDUSTRIAI, 


Hermon. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


E.  T.  Smith Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Holden* 

Gristmill 


Pond 


\V.  F.  Chute 
W.  F.  Chute 
W.  F.  Chute 


V.  R.  Nason  &  Son 

Howland  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Spring  beds 

Howland* 

Lumber  and  spool  bars 

Pulp  (chemical)  &  paper  (bag) 


East. 


Kenduskeag:* 


Boats. 


L.  W.Smlth 

Otis  Rboados Carriages 

\V.  S.  Teague Cider .. . . 

Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  Electricity  (power) 

O.  M.  Harvey 

George  Mardin 

Lin  wood  McCard 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  apple 

barrels  and  spool  bars 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Kingfman* 

J.  Buttertield |  Gristmill | 

Lagfrange* 


James  Davis 

Wlllard  Snell  &  Son. 


Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lee« 


John  T.  Gilford,  Estate, 

Haskell  &  Riggs 

Haskell  &  Rlggs 

Charles  II.  Merrill 


Carding  (wool  rolls) 

Grist  mill 

Dowels 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Ballautyne  Holmes  Co. 
George  Creech 


Carriages  and  heavy  wagons.  | 
Carriages  and  sleds 


W.  C.  Warren Canoes 

Mrs.  H.  R.  .\yer Dress  making 

Mrs.  Jennie  Coffler Dress  making 


Mrs.  William  Hanscome. 


Dress  making 


Mrs.  Frank  Osgood Dress  making 


a 


10 
6 

20, 
!  100: 

1 
1 
3 
3 

4 


11 

4 

1 
1 
8 
6 


Levant. 

Barnes  &  McCoy |  Lumber  (long  and  short)  —  j |     4  | 

Lincoln* 


a 

a 

o 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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In — Qmtintied* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


AddrosB. 


a 
o 


9 

a 

o 


Mrs.  Jason  Runnells 

B.  R.  Adams 

Elmer  Haynes 

E.R.  Dewitt 

W.N.  Haskell 

Charles  Sargent 

Isaac  Betbam 

Grlndle  &  Hanscom 

RandaU  <fr  Milliken 

A.  J.  Stanhope 

J.  Fred  Clark 

R.  A.  Kneeland 

Sugene  Bailey 

D.P.CUy 

E.  E.  Morse 

Katahdin  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Asa  G.Clay 

John  MacGregor  Co 


Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Grist  mill  and  electricity 


Harnesses.....  , 
Ladders  (iron). 
Lumber  (long) . 


Center. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  ban 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long)  and  spool  bars 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Moccasins 

(granite 


Monumental   work 

and  marble) 

Printing  Qob) 


Center. 


South. 


IkrlS.  Page 

Orrick  H.  Wakefield 


East. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1« 


8 
16 


6 
45 


Pulp  (sulphite) 

Spool  bars 

Spools 

LowelL 

Lumber,  spool  stock,  etc. . . . 
Lumber  and  spool  stock .... 

Maftawamkeagf* 

Charles  R.  Moore |  Lumber  (short)  &  spool  stock  | | 

Medway* 

O.  C.  Walte I  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . .  |  Pattagumpus |     4  | 

Milford. 


20 
6 


9| 


A.  D.  Parsons. 


International   Bundle  Wood 
Co 


G.  W.  Barker  <&  Son. 
Jordan  Lumber  Co. . 
W.  H.  Ward 


Carriages  and  sleds. 


McAvery  &  Smart 

Fred  Peluse 

Katahdin  Cigar  Factory. 


E.  E.  Wyman. 
12 


Kindling  wood 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Stove  foundry 

Millinocket* 

Bakery  

Bakery  

Cigars 

Concrete  blocks 


25 

76 

60 

6 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
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MiQinockct— Goncltiaed* 


Name  of  ManuiiaotuTer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


▲ddlMS. 


s 


9 

a 

o 


6.  B.  Stinchfleld 

MlflsMlcbaud 

Mra.  B.  B.  Perry 

MlflB  Smart 

Mri.  William  St  John 

CorrlganBros 

Frank  W.  Rush 

Mrs.  Nettle  B.  Buckley 

Mln  Cora  M.  Leslie 

Rosalie  M.  Ryan 

MlUlnocket  Pub.  Co 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co 

Mlllinocket  Bottling  Co 

Thomas  Qulnn 

J.  D.  Walker 

Katahdln  Novelty  Co 

Maine  Creamery  Co . . .  • 

Maine  Creamery  Co 

D.  WhWng  &  Sons 

John  J.  Dearborn 

J.  B.  Tolman 

Mabel  Whitney 

Newport  Bakery 

Tranby  Bakery 

Homer  Miles 

Portland  Packing  Co 

Charles  S.  Garland 

Eureka  Carriage  Top  Co 

Miss  Jennie  Curtis 

Miss  Bffie  Moore 

Miss  Julia  Rowe 

Mrs.  Henry  Tllton 

Newport  Light  <fe  Power  Co  . . 
C.  W.  Getchell  &  Co 


Confectionery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Foundry  (Iron) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

MiUinery 

Millinery 

MllUnery 

Printing  (newspaper  &  Job). 


Pulp  &  paper  (news,  hanging 

6l  wrapping) 

Soda  <b  mineral  water 


Tailoring  (custom).. 
Tailoring  (custom) . 
Wood  novelties , 

Newbufg. 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 


Lumber  (long  &  short)  &  bar- 
rels  

Lumber  (long  &  short) 


Millinery 

Newport* 


Hampden    Comer 

R.  F.  D.l 

Carmel  R.  F.D 

Hampden    Comer 

R.  r.  D.  8 

Hampden    Comer 

a,     JT.     Da    1........ 

Hampden    Comer 

xv.  F.  D.l... 

Carmel  R.  F. D.... 


Bakery  

Bakery  

Boats 

Canned  com 

Carriages 

Carriage  tops  and  trimmings . 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Electricity 

Gristmill 


8 
80 


771 
2 

1 

1 

25 


2 
4 


7 
6 
6 


1 
2 
1 

GO 

1 
2 


8 
8 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


80 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Newport— Concluded* 


Nftme  of  M  uiufttetarer. 


ClASB  of  Goods. 


▲ddresB. 


1 

• 

i 

I 

1 

1 

M 

9 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

60 

25 

122 

88 

40 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20 

50 

9 

10 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

90 

8.  W.  Babcook 

F.  L.  Warren 

New  Sngland  Hotel  Supply 
Co 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

M.J.MeRlll&  Co 

F.  B  Wilkins 

Kingsbory  Hfg.  Co 

George  A.  Oakes 

Newport  Job  Print. 

Cooper  Bros. 

Newport  Box  &  Novelty  Co.. . 

Newport  Woolen  Co 

Weymouth  Woolen  Co 

Hlggins  Mfg.  Co 

F.  H.  Fickett 

Home  Kitchen 

Alphonse  LaLiberte 

Carleton  (^anoe  Co 

Old  Town  Canoe  Co 

E.  M.White  Co 

J.  L.  S.Hincks  

Jordan  Bros 

Mrs.  Oliver  Cone 

Mrs.  Jerry  Dnbay 

Mrs.  Annie  Edgeley 

Mrs.  Annie  Labell 

Miss  Amy  Martin 

Miss  Mary  McCrystle 

Mrs.  George  McLallan 

Misses  Morin 

H.F.Bailey  Co 

D.  8.  Desjardins 

H.  D.  Orr 

Stillwater  Mfg.  Co 


Harnesses 
Harnesses 


Hotel  register  holders 

Milk  (condensed).. 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Moccasins  and  snowshoes  . . . . 
Monumental  works  (granite). 
Printing  (Job) 


Veneer  for  carriage  frames, 

cloth  boards,  etc 

Wood  novelties,  spool,  etc. . . . 


Woolen  goods   (men's  wear) 
Wool  pulling  and  scouring. . . . 

Old  Town* 

Aniline  dyes 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery  

Canoes,  batteaux  &  row  boats. 

Canoes  and  boats 

Canoes  and  motor  boats 

Coffins  and  caskets 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream. 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Stillwater. 
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Old  Town — G>nclucled« 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClasBof  Goo<l8. 


▲ddreok 


9 


3 
i 


T.  M.  Chapman's  Sons  Ck) . . . . 

Dora  M.  Malkson 

N.  E.  McCrystle 

Nedeau  &  Co 

Miss  Jennie  O'Connor 

Hunt  &  Stowe 

Albert  McPhetera 

Damon  Perforator  Co 

Enterprise  Pub.  Co 

Star  Printing  Co 

Ballard  Golden  Oil  Co 

Blckmore  Gall  Cure  Co 

Nekonegan  Paper  Co 


Penoboscot  Cbemlcal   Fiber 
Co 


Conant  &  Carr 

George  Lewis 

J.  W.Gould 

Jordan  Lumber  Co 

Wing  &  Bngel  Co 

James  McNaughton 

James  B.  O'Connell 

Blake  &  Wheeler  Snowshoe  Co 

P.W.Hlldreth 

J.  Bezensky 

I.  R.  Cutler&Co 

John  Farrell 

Samuel  Gordon , 

The  How  Co 

Bod  well  Water  Power  Co. . . 

O.  W.  Whltten  &  Sons 

American  Woolen  Co 

Old  Town  Woolen  Co 


Machinery  (box,  spool  bar  and 

gasolene  engines) 

Millinery 


Millinery 
Millinery 
Millinery 


Moccasin,  snowshoes  and  In- 
dian goods 

Paddles 


Paper  perforators  <&  scorers . : 
Printing  (newspaper  and  job) . 

Printing  Oob) 

Proprietary  medicines 

Proprietary  medicines 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 


Pulp  (soda) 

Shingles , 

Shingles 

Sleds  and  wagons  (heavy) 

Shooks  (box)  and  house  finish 

Shooks  (box)  and  planing .... 

Sleds,  boats,  etc 

Sleds  and  wagons 

Snowshoes,  sklls,  paddles,  etc. 

Snowshoes 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom)  — 

Tailoring  (custom)  

Typewriter  ribbon  and  carbon 

paper 

Water  power 

(brush 


Great  Works. 


Wood        novelties 

handles,  etc.) 

Woolen  goods 


Stillwater 


Woolen  goods  (fancy  cassl- 
meres  and  over  coatings 
for  men's  wear) 


West. 


26 


4 
1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

60 

250 

16 

8 

4 

120 
75 
7 
4 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


5 
12 


12 
120 


4 
2 
6 
2 


11 


8 


60 


125     76 
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Orono* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


« 


a 
o 

a 

o 


G.  W.  Thurlow 

B.  Mansfield  &  Co- 

DeRosher  &  Perron 

MJssP.  Qlllon 

Mrs.  Geor^ie  Petrle 

Mrs.  Charles  Webber 

WilUam  Bngel  &  Co 

G.  P.  Gilman 

James  Walker  Co 

Miss  Susan  Baker 

Mrs.  D.  Mallett 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Marquis 

Sbaw  &  Tenney 

International  Paper  Co 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

International  Paper  Co 

W.  B.  Bowden 

Wilbur  R.  Clark 

Johnson  Bros 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Page 

R.  G.  Leonard 

A.  C.  Page 

J.  C.  <&  L.  B.  Bachelder 

Patten  Planing  Mills  Co 

Merrill  MiU  Co 

C.  F.  McCuUy 

U.  G.Lamb 


Cabinet  work 

Cant  dogs 

Dress  making 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Oars,  paddles,  etc 


and 


Pulp     (ground     wood) 

paper  (news) 

Pulp  (sulphite)  and  paper 


Shooks (box) 


Basin  Mills. 


(Basin  Mills) 
Basin  Mills.. 


Offinsfton* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

heading 

Shingles  and  heading 


Passadumkeasf* 

Kindling  wood 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Sleds  and  boats 


(South). 


(South). 
(Soulh). 


Patten* 

House  finish 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Plymoutlu 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Wool  carding 


1 
11 


150 

3 

125 


100 
250 

76 


11 
8 


22 

50 

60 

2 


4 

40 


4 
1 


8 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 


8 
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SptJngfkkL 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

o 


Plummer  Barber 

Mrs.  Freeman  Budge. 

Mrs.  R.  MerrUl 

D.  W.  Cushman 

Thomas  Lowell  A  Son 
Trask  it  Murdock  .... 
Ralph  Scribner 


Canoes 

Dress  making c 

Dress  making 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

sleds 

Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 


2 


12 


8 
12 


C.  F.  Demerrltt 
George  Weeks. 
J.  N.  Bvans.... 


1 

1 

12 


B.N.  Morris 

C.  J.Carll 

Fletcher  Bros 

G.  H.  Hamlin 

Miss  A.  L  Flower 
Mrs.  8.  B.  Twist . . 
8.  W.  Bradbury.  . 
Percy  Twist 


East 


R.  N.  McClure&  Son. 
Shorman  Lumber  Co. 


Stacyville  Plantation* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Sherman  Station.. 


90| 


4 

85 


Township  No*  2,  R*  6^  W.  E  L.  S. 


Summit  Lumber  Co. 
Summit  Lumber  Co. 


Clothes  pins. 
Lumber 


Davidson     (Office 

Houlton) 

Davidson 


25 

00 


1 
1 


Wool  carding 

Stetson* 

Carriages 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Veazie* 

I  Canoes  (canvas) | |  80 1 

Winn* 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Pick  poles 

Wagons 

Drew  Plantation* 

Springer  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . .  |  Wytopitlock |     76  |    5 

Seboeis  Plantation* 

B.  Sawyer,  Jr |  Lumber  (long  and  short)  ....  | | 


25 


A.  Gilbert. 


Township  A,  R*  7,  W*  £•  L.  S* 

I  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . .  |  East  Milllnocket .  |     12  | 
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Township  No.  I,  R.  7^  V.  £•  L.  S. 


Name  ofManufaetarer. 


CUmb  of  Goods. 


▲ddren. 


Jordan  Lumber  Co ISpooIban iQrlndstone |    48 


F.  O.  Betes. 


Perkins  A  Danforth   Spool 
wood  Co , 


No*  3^  Indian  Purchase.' 

Lumber  (long  snd  short) Norcross. . 


Spool  wood  for  export. 


40 


214  Bxchange  St, 
Bangor  * 

*  Besides  the  mill  at  Norcross,  this  company  Is  operating  mills  at  Katahdln  Iron  Works 
and  on  Ambajegus  lake,  both  in  Plseataqois  county.  The  mills  are  all  running  ftom 
about  I>ecember  16.  to  April  16,  during  which  time  about  400  men  are  employed  includ- 
ing those  cutting  and  hauling  the  lumber.  From  April  1  to  October  1.  about  66  men  are 
employed  In  bundling  and  shipping  the  spool  bars. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  condensed  milk  industry  was  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1857  by  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Gail  Borden,  the  inventor  of  the 
process  for  conducting  milk  in  vacuo. 

Work  was  commenced  in  Maine  in  1891,  when  the  Aroostook 
Condensed  Milk  Company  was  formed,  and  on  July  4th  of  that 
year  ground  was  broken  for  a  factory  in  Newport,  Penobscot 
county.  A  two-story  brick  building  was  erected  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

In  1894,  the  Aroostook  Condensed  Milk  Company  was  merged 
into  the  Maine  Condensed  Milk  Company,  and  from  April  21, 
when  the  change  was  made,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  milk  pur- 
chased amounted  to  511,600  gallons.  During  1895  the  milk 
from  about  800  cows  was  used,  furnished  by  about  200  farm- 
ers, and  an  average  of  12  hands  were  employed,  with  wages 
varying  from  $1.00  per  day  for  women,  to  $3.00  per  day,  the 
highest  paid  to  men. 


l68  COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAI, 

The  Maine  Condensed  Milk  Company  continued  the  business 
until  January,  1902,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  the  originators  of  condensed  milk, 
and  the  building,  machinery  and  methods  were  respectively  al- 
tered, installed,  and  adapted,  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
necessary  to  produce  the  high  grade  Borden  standard  article. 

The  only  articles  entering  into  this  product  are  milk  and 
sugar.  Every  precaution  is  taken,  both  at  the  farm  and  the  fac- 
tory to  keep  the  milk  uncontaminated,  and  every  article  and 
utensil  about  the  establishment  is  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean, 
and  probably  no  article  of  food  is  more  free  from  every  impur- 
ity and  every  germ  of  disease  than  the  product  of  this  factory. 

The  milk  is  collected  every  day,  a  sufficient  number  of  teams 
being  used  to  cover  the  entire  territory  and  all  milk  is  paid  for 
monthly  on  a  stated  day. 

The  location  of  the  business  at  Newport  has  made  a  market 
for  all  the  milk  produced  by  farmers  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  who  will  cooperate  with  the  company  in  making  a  pure 
product  by  following  clearly  defined  rules  for  the  care,  cleanli- 
ness, and  sanitary  arrangements  necessary. 

A  feature  of  the  production  of  milk  on  a  scale  proportionate 
with  the  size  of  the  farm  is  the  constantly  increasing  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  its  consequent  increased  productiveness,  as  com- 
pared with  the  farm  devoted  to  a  special  crop  and  depending 
alone  on  commercial  fertilizers.  This  difference  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  this  section. 
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PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY, 
Abbot, 


Name  of  Mannfkcturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

a 

o 


Freeman  Crockett 

Abbot  Excelsior  Mills 

C.  W.  Brown  

Buxton  Rheumatic  Cure  Co. . 


David  Wasbbum 

Charles  H.  Chase 

B.  F.Chase.  Jr 

Harvey  &  Tewksbury 

C.  P.  Brown 


Bricks 

Excelsior 

Lumber  (long)  and  spool  stock 
Proprietary  medicines 

Atkinson, 

Ironing  boards<S:clothes  reels.. 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Shingles 


Village 


Village. 
VUlago. 


7 

11 

4 

1 

8 

6 

10 

15 

2 


Blanchard, 

Maine  National  Slate  Co  ... .  |  Slate | 

Bowerbank, 

U.  S.  Pegwood  &  Shank  Co. .  |  Pegwood.shanks<Scpaper  plugs  | 

Brownville, 


George  Savage 

Pride  Lumber  Co 

U.  S.  Pegwood  &.  Shank  Co. . . 

E.  M.  Gould 

Merrill-Brownvllle  Slate  Co. . 


F.  A.  Crockett 

D.  B.  Neal 

F.  E.  Waterman 

D.  Whiting  &  Sons  . . . 

Sawyer  «&  Boyle 

Fred  U.Hall 

Fred  A.  Mayhew 

Merrill  Lumber  Co  . . . 

W.  L.  Sampson 

Observer  Pub.  Co 

Harry  8.  Dyer 

W.  J.  B.  Johnston 

American  Woolen  Co 


Harnesses 

Lumber  (long) 

Pegwood.  shanks&paper  plugs 

Printing  (job) 

Slate  (roofing) 

Dover, 

Bricks 

Canoes  and  snowshoes 

(Jarriages 

Creamery 

Dyes 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


I    80| 
I   801 

,'      1 
60 
60j 
1' 


Monumental   works   (granite 

and  marble)  

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 


Tailoring  (custom) 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Woolen  goods  (all  wool  piece 
dyed  kerseys,  broadcloths 
and  billiard  cloths) 


East 


East 

East 

Dover  South  Mills. 


85: 

6 
1 
S 
2 
2 
3 

10 
12 


5 
4 


8 
8 
6 


160     70 
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Fozcroft^ 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


% 


i 


A.  M.  Davis 

J.  W.  Freese 

Portland  Packing  Co 

Maine  Creamery  Co 

W.  Cusblng  &  Co .*. 

A.  W.  Oilman  <&  Co 

Ireland  Bros.  Co 

F.J. Curtis 

L.  H.  Robinson 

Ober.  Clark  <fr  Thayer 

J.  G.  Sawyer 

C.  £.  McNavghton 

Batcheldor  <&  Sawyer 

Bra  Randall 

The  Tbomas  Brown  Co 

Hughes  &  Son  Piano  Mfg.  Co. 

F.  D.  Barrows 

John  MacQregor  Co 

Central    Maine   Potato    and 
Siarch  Co 

Ranger  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co 

Charles  F.  Dearth 

C.  M.  DeYohe 

Atwood  &  Jackson  Co 

Mayo  &  Son 

Prentiss,  Folsom  &  Co 

Gerrlsh  Bros 

U.  M.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co 

Greenville      Machine      and 
Foundry  Co 

Mis.  H.  M.  Carleton 

N.  E.  Davis 

H.L.  Davis 

Frank  Sawyer 

Veneer  Product  Co 


Bakery 
Bakery 


Canned   goods   (beans,  com 

and  succotash) 

Creamery 


Dyes 

Grist  miU. 
Gristmill. 


Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long)  and  shooks. 

Mattresses 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental  works    (granite 

and  marble) 

Pianos  and  organs 


Printing  (job) 

Spools  and  spool  bars 


Starch 

Veneer 

Vinegar 

Wagons  (truck)  and  sleds 

Woodworking  and  farniture  . 

Woolen  goods  (ladies'  all  wool 
dress  goods  and  men's  wear) 

Greenville* 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Machinery  and  castings 

MilUnery 

MilUnery 

Moccasins 

Sleds  (logging) 

Veneer 


Junction 


Junction 


2 
1 

40 
8 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

14 

12 

8 


4 

II 

2 
80 

12 

12 

8 

2 

2 

66 

1 

86 
26 

8 


1 
2 

85 

2 


4 

1 


12 


52 


1 
1 
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Guilford* 


Name  of  Manufkcturer. 


Claa  of  goods. 


▲ddren. 


d 


f 


J.G.Crockett 

D.  Whiting  &  Sons 

Hoflwy  A  Qoldthalte 

Daniel  Clmpher 

Guilford  Mfg.  Co 

Mrs.  C.  8.  Ayer 

Andrew  Tlbbetts  Printing  Co. 

W.  B.  Mooney 

M .  L.  Hussey  Woolen  Co 


Bakery .... 
Creamery  . 
HristmUl., 
Harnesses 


Lumber,  wood  working  and 

Bhooks  

Millinery 


Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Piscataquis  Woolen  Co 


Woolen  goods  (men&women*s 
wear  cassimeres,  chcTlots. 
tweeds  and  dress  goods) .... 

Woolen  goods  (men's  wear, 
ladles*  and  boys'  suitings, 
dress  goods) 


W.J.  Buck 

LoTejoy  &  Deane. 


F.  S.  Ramsdell 

Bangor  dt  Aroostook  Railroad 

Wesley  Cookson 

Boston  Excelsior  Co 

H.  F.Bailey  Co 

C.  M.  Farrar 

Milo  Lumber  Co 

C.  W.  Pierce 

Johnson  die  Co 

Milo  Bottling  Co 

American  Thread  Co 

Doble  Bros 

Daggett  &  Cushman 


Medfofd. 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . 

Mflo. 

Bakery 

Cars  and  repairs 

Cement  blocks 

Excelsior 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . 

MllUnery 

Soda  and  mineral  water. . 
Spools  &  box  shooks 


Center. 


Wagons  &  sleds  (heavy,  log 
glng,  farm  and  truck) 

Wood  working  and  machine 
repairs 


Junction 


Mrs.  Hattie  Sears 

DaTlflon  &  Hammond. 
Bldrldge  &  Davison... 

C.  E.  Sargent 

Elsie  Tracy 

Maine  Slate  Co 


Monsofu 

Dress  making.. 

Gristmill 

(long)    and    spool 


Lumber 
stock  . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Millinery 

Slate  (roofing) 


2 
2 
8 
1 

200 

2 

1 

64 
60 

8 

20 

816 

4 

26 

8 

2 

26 

80 

2 
121 

8 
X 


15 

7 


47 


2 
2 


81 
40 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Monson — Gmcluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
« 


3 
s 

o 


Monson    Ck>n8olldated  Slate 
Co 


Monson  Maine  Slate  Co 

Portland-Monson  Slate  Co.. . 


Slate  (switch  boards,  tubs, 
sinks,  all  kinds  of  structural 
work,  etc.} 

Slate  (unfading  black  for  all 
purposes) 

Slate  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion  


J.  C.  Bishop 

A.  H.  Nickerson. 


Dumbarton  Woolen  Mill  No. 
2 


Carleton  Mills  Co 

SangervlUe  Woolen  Co 


OrneviIIe« 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Sansfcrville. 

Woolen  goods 


Bojrd  Lake.. 
East  Corinth. 


Woolen   goods    (men*s  wear 
suitings  and  overcoatings  of 
line  quality) 

Woolen  goods  (men's  wear, 
suitings  &.  overcoatings  of 
fine  quality) 


Pearl  Lustra  Dye  Co 
William  Appleyard. , 
A.  J.  Chase  <&  Son  .., 


Station 
Station 


A.  M.  Carle. 
MaeLibby.. 


52 

180 

42 

20 
28 


50 

88 
68 


Sebec* 

Dyes 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Shirley. 

Shirley  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . .  | |   90  | 

Wellinsfton* 


1 
1 

20 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 7 

, Shingles  and  box  boards 6 

Williamsburg^. 

Merrill-Brownville  Slate  Co. .  |  Slate  (roofing) |  Brownville |  75  | 

WiIIimantic« 

J.  Walter  Sears |  Shingles  and  cant  dog  stocks  |  Guilford  R.  F.  D.  8  |   8  | 

Elliottsville  Plantation* 

C.  A.  Davis I  Canoes  and  snow  shoes |  Monson |      | 

Lake  View  Plantation 

American  Thread  Co |  Spools  and  shooks | |  200  | 

Township  No.  J,  R.  9,  W.  E.  U  S. 


Perkins    &   Danforth   Spool- 
wood  Co 


Spool  bars. 


See  Township  No.8, 
Indian  Purchase. 
Penobscot  county 


Township  No.  6,  R.  9,  N.  W.  P— Katahdin  Iron  Works. 

spool  bars 


Perkins  &  Danforth    Spool 
wood  Co 


See  Township  No.  8 
Indian  Purchase. 
Penobscot  county 


100 


40 

18 
87 
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SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 
Arrowsic* 


Name  of  M anuftictiirer. 


Class  of  Qoo<l8. 


Address. 


a 


3 
i 


C.C.  Crosby 

W.  H.  Spinney  &  Co. 


Bath  Baking  Comi>any 

S.  A.Hart 

FredC.  Leonard 

A.  8.  Wlnslow 

Woman*8  Exchange 

J.  8.  Jackson  &  Son 

N.  Blalsdell  <fr  Sons 

W.  8.  Bhorey 

McGlllicaddy  A  Belanger. . . . 

Nichols  Read  Co 

B.F.  Campbell 

Oscar  Newlander 

H.  E.  Bowie 

N.W.Hall 

Morse  Bros 


Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) , 

Bath* 

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Blocks  (ship) 


Bath. 


65  Center. 
86  Center. 
106  Front. 
182  Front. 
187  Front. 
6-7  Arch.. 


Boats  (yachts  and  commercial 

boats) 

Book  binding  &  blank  books. . 


Bricks 

Bricks 

Cabinets  and  models. 

Cabine.ts 

Carriages 

Carriages 

Cigars 


289  Front. 
112  Front. 


North 

Court 

100  Commercial... 
789  Washington... 
248  Water 


J.  F.  Parks  <&  Co Cigars 


John  M.Clark 

J.F.  Clary 

Geo.  F.  Jackson 

A.  S.  Wlnslow 

H.  T.  Passmore  &  Co 

Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Berry. . . . 

A  E.  Colby 

Miss  Mabel  B.  Coombs.. . 

Maria  Crosby 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Delano. . 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Dunning... 

Sarah  E.  Gould 

Mary  F.  Howe 

Mary  A.  Hume 

Mrs.  Lizzie  F.  Lermond. 


Coffins  and  caskets 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Doors,  sash  and  blinds. 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 


568  Washington... 

108  Front 

80-82  Broad 

170  Front 

79  Commercial 

182  Front 

106  Commercial... 

35  Bedford 

40  Elm 


Dress  making i44  Court. 


Dress  making 
Dress  making 


100  Union.. 
35  Bedford. 


Dress  making 135  Front, 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making ,688  Middle 

Dress  making '45  Weeks 


20  Spring... 
734  Middle. 


9 
8 


8 
2 
6 
1 

12 

8 
2 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

5 

2 

1 

6 


2 
1 

1 
2 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAI, 


Bath--Continttcd. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 


3 
§ 


Phoebe  B.  Leyya 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Manchester 

AtIs  A.  MlUitt 

Mrs.  Morse 

Blanches.  Noble 

Mrs.M.W.  Piper 

Mrs.  Llxxie  B.  Potter 

Mrs.  Thomas  Richards 

Mrs.  Isabella  Sawyer 

Mrs.  Harriet  Spinney 

Harriet  P.  Standish 

AnneC.  Stlnson 

Bdlth  B.  Vamey 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  White 

Sagadahoc  Light  &  Power  Co 

Watson,  Frye  &  Co 

Bath  Galvanizing  Works. . . . 

Torry  Roller  Bushing  Co 

Kimball  Bros 

I.  C.  Trofant 

N.&W.C.  Covel 

J.H.  Scott 


Bath  Marine  &  Construction 
Co 


Dress  making.... 
Dress  making.... 
Dress  making.... 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking. 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking..... 

Electricity 

Foundry  (brass).. 

Galvanizing 

Gasolene  engines. 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 


C.  W.  Crooker  &  Sons. . 

Rogers  Bros 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bonners. 

Bon  Ton  Millinery 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Carlson. . . . 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Forte 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hennesy. .. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Loach 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Stevens 

E.  R.  Groves 

Lake  &  Curtis 

D.  M.  Melcher 


Launches  and  gas  engines 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

MllUnery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 


10  Green  

910  Washington... 

14  Winter 

Elm 

605  Washington  . . 
10  Center 

15  Somerset 

601  Middle 

364  Front 

19  Bedford , 

866  Middle 

38  Elm 

221  Middle 

492  Washington ... 

1  Lambard 

17-28  Broad 

52  Vine 

34-36  Commercial. 

7  Broad 

2-4  Vine 

744  Washington... 
189  Front 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (marble) . . 


Washington  corner 

Harward 

North  Bath  road.. 


128  Center 

14  Center 

27  Center 

881  Washington  . . . 

12  Center 

32  Center 

8  Center 


221  Front. 


140  Commercial. . . 
244  Front 


8 
9 
4 

27 
8 
3 
4 
2 


25 
6 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
2 


2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
8 
8 


2 
1 
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Bath — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manolkctarer. 


ClAMI  of  OoodB. 


Addresi. 


^ 


O.B.  Page 

Bath  Times  Printing  Co. 

Beata  Printing  Co 

A.  M.  Cutler 

ProatA  Marr 

Harrys.  Lord 

W.  F.Bteams 

Q.  0.  Deering 

Kelly  Spear  Co 

New  England  Co 

Percy  A  Small 

Leonard  C.  Cooper 

Bath  Bottling  Co 

Hartleb  A  Cheltra  Co. . . . 

O.  R.  Adams 

L.  H.  Andrews 

S.  L.  Hem 

A.  J.  Snow 

J.  B.  Young 

Bath  Iron  Works 

Hyde  Windlan  Co 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) fNorthd^  Lincoln.. 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job)  " 


Printing  (Job) 

Sails  and  awnings 

Sails,  awnings  and  gloves 

Sails 

Sails 

Ship  building 

Ship  building 

Ship  building 

Ship  building 

Shirts  (all  kinds  of  negligee).. 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Vessels  (iron  and  steel) 

Windlasses 


81  Front 

287  Washington... 

8  Vine 

166  Commercial. . . 
181  Commercial... 
81  Commercial.... 
224  Washington .. . 

91  Bowery 

47  Bowery 

260  Washington... 

381  Middle 

104  Commercial. . . 

60  Commercial 

78  Center 

28  Center 

184  Front 

36  Center 

61  Front 

4  Union 

Federal  and  Water 


2 
21 

22 

7 

8 

7 

9 

76 

160 

100 

126 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

900 

210 


Bowdoin; 

Cox  Bros.  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  (long  and  short) |  West |   2  | 

Bowdoinham* 

Bakery 2 

Boats  (small  motor  and  scows)  1 


Charles  Newton 

Charles  Welch 

Pine  Grove  Packing  Co 

Selger  Bros 

J.  M.  Fulton 

W.  H.  Blanchard 

John  Carney 

James  Mllay 

Bmma  Dunham 

Mrs.  Alice  Given 

Carrie  Woodworth 


Canned  goods  (catsup,  corn, 
etc) 

Canned  goods  (beans,  corn, 
etc.) 

Carriages 


East 


Cigars 

Cigars 

Creamexy 

Dress  making 
Dress  making 
Dress  making 


12 

12 
1 

2 

1 

2 


66 


1 
1 
1 


1/6 


COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAL 


Bowdoinham — Gmcluded* 


Name  of  Manufkctaier. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


a 

9 

a 

o 


Bowdoinham  Redaction  Co. . 

Feldspar  quarry 

Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co 

J.  H.  Ames  Co 

Charles  Welch 

A.  H.  HiUman 

Bowdoinham  Lumber  Co 

B.  O.  Dlnsmore 

WllUams  <Se  Holbrook 

Miss  Alice  Fulton 


Golden  Son^s  Co. 

W.  C.  Todd 

C.  A.  McMahon.. 


GaylanDuley 

Lyman  GUyer 

Eugene  Perry 

Edwin  Wallace 

Loton  Wallace 

J.  B.  Baton 

T.  B.  Cutting  6i  Son. 

Harper  &  Cobb 

J.  G.  Morse 

C.  V.  Mlnot,  Jr 

F.  8.  Bowker 


S.  Long 

Brunswick  Box  Co. 


Electric  brushes. 
Feldspar 


Fertilizer,   bone    meal 

plaster 

Fly  killer 


and 


Gasolene  boats 

Harnesses. 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Georgetown* 

Feldspar 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Chewing  gum 

Phippsbtirg* 

Boats  (power,  sail  and  row). . 

Boats 

Boats  (power,  sail  and  row) . . . 
Boats  (all  kinds  of  fishing) .. . . 

Boats 

Extracts 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Shipbuilding 
Vessels  and  launches 

Richmond* 

Boats 

Boxes  (wooden) 


East 


Center 

Center 

Five  Islands. 


Parkers  Head. 
Parkers  Head. 

Sebasco 

Sebasco 

Sebasco 

Winnegance.. 
Winnegance .. 


Turner  Center  Dairying  As- 
sociation   


Mrs.  £.  O.  Barter.... 
Mrs.  N.  Farnsworth.. 

Mrs.  S.  Honiker 

Mrs.  Jennie  Lake 

Mrs.  Philip  Pushard. 


Creamery 

Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 


2 

7 

65 
S 

1 

1 

45 

3 

5 


44 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
4 
8 

20 

1 
8 

8 
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Richmond — Concluded* 


Name  of  Manufactnrer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address, 


a 


B 

o 


Miss  L.  Skilllngs 

B.  F.  Curtis 

C.H.Reed 

John  Beaton 

Bradstreet  Lumber  Co. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Preble 

G.  C.  Lovell 

B.  F.  Curtis 

6.  W.  Randlett 

G.  A.  HawkesCo 

F.  B.  Torrey 

Richmond  Mills  Co 


Ernest  Small 

Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Clougb. 

Miss  Sadie  Robinson 

Trenton  Flint  dc  Spar  Co. 
Trenton  Flint  &  Spar  Co. 

Feldspar  Mine 

Bowdoin  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Pejepscot  Paper  Co 

DanaS.  Colby 


Fred  C.  Gerrlsh. 
G.  Brown 


Dress  making.. 

Gristmill 

Gristmill , 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long), 
MilUnery 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Proprietary  medicines 


Proprietary  medicines. 


Shoes    (men's    slippers    and 

women's  low  cut) 

Trolley  wheels 


Yams  and  warps  (cotton). 

Topsham* 

Carriages 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Feldspar  (quarried) 

Feldspar  (ground) 

Feldspar  (quarried) 

Paper 

Paper 

Wood  working 

West  Bath, 

Carriages 

Dairying  products 


Brunswick  )  

Pejepscot..  I  


Bath,  R.  F.  D.I.... 
Bath,  R.  F.D.I... . 


6 

2 

1 

40 


25 
12 

67 


18 

15 

8 

100 


Woolwich. 

Eben  Dana |  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . .  | |   4  | 

13 


1 
2 


8 


20 
82 


1 

1 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAI, 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Anson* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


S 

o 


Scott  Jones 

G.  N.  Ingles. 

Portland  Packing  Co 

W.  8.  Wells 

B.  L.  Worster 

Mis.  wm  WilUams 

Carrabassett  Co 

G.  A.  Porter  &  Co 

M.  W.Bums 

Carrabassett  Co 

OllnW.  Gordon 

Newcastle  Lumber  Co — 
North  Anson  Lumber  Co. 

Rand  Bros 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Robinson 

W.  C.  Simmons 

Luke  Bmery 

M.  L.  French 


Boats  (row) 

Canned  goods  (apples) 

Canned  goods  (com  A,  string) 

• 

Canned  goods   (apples,  com 

and  string  beans) 

Cart  wheels  and  repairs 


Dress  making 

Electricity 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (short)  and  boxes. 

Millinery 

Millinery 


North. 


North. 
North. 


North. 
North. 
North. 


North. 


NorthK 
North.. 


Screens.    ladders,    oars,   aze 

handles,  etc 

Tailoring  (custom) 


North. 
North. 


North. 
North. 


1 

8 

60 


6 
2 


2 
2 
6 

15 
4 
40 
80 
12 


1 
1 


8 
80 

10 

2 


1 
2 


Athens* 

L.E.  Devon [Laths  (portable  mill) 

R.  Brooks 

A.  E.  Dysert 

M.  H.ElUott 

Cecil  Jewett 

Walker  &  Son 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (short)  and  grist  mill 


Lumber    (long    and    short), 

spool  bars  and  boxes 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


2 
6 
4 

8 


9 
6 


The  Tucker- LoTell  (3o. . . 

Lander  &  Ayer 

Andrew  Kaul  Jr.  <&  Co. . . 
Bingham  Last  Block  Co. 
Brackett  &  Andrews 


The   American  Shoe-finding 
Co 


Bingham* 

Bicycles  rims,  dowels,  etc 


Cedar  poles  and  R.  R.  ties  (In 

woods) 

Hubs,  bobbins  and  veneer.... 


Last  blocks 

Lumber  (long) 


Shoe  shanks  and  peg  wood. 


50 

200 
35 

12 

4 

40 
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Canaan* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClaflB  of  Goods. 


Addrea. 


a 


a 

B 

o 


F.  G.  Penney iLumber  (long  and  short) ] 

Concord. 

8.  S.  Cbase |  Lumber  (long  and  short)....  | | 

Cornville* 


Parsons  &  Smith 
Steward  Bros... 


Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 

Detroit* 

R.  G.  Nichols [Hoops  (barrel) , 

C.  F.  McCuUy Lumber  (long  and  short) . 

Embden* 

Canned  goods  (apples) . . . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Pulp  (ground  wood) 

Fairfield* 


Skowhegan. 
Skowhegan. 


F.W.Wells 

E.  C.  Andrews 

International  Paper  Co 


North  Anson. 
Solon 


G.  S.  &  F.  E.  Jewett. 


Portland  Packing  Co 

C.E.Holt 

Albert  Jewell  &  Son 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Hall 

Mrs.  Jennie  Johnson 

Mrs.  Warren  Jones 

Miss  Vesta  Whltten 

Benton  &  Fairfield  R.  R.  Co. . 

Waterrille  &  Fairfield  R.  R. 
&  Light  Co 


Crosby  Mercantile  Co 

C.  H.  Crummett 

J.  H.  Holt&Son 

L.  P.  Rlcker 

F.  J.  Savage  &  Co 

B.  F.  Foss 

Augustus  Leonard 

Fairfield  Brazing  Co.. 
Crosby  Mercantile  Co 


Canned  goods  (beans,   corn, 
pumpkin 


and 

Canned  com 

Confectionery; 

Crating  (wooden) .-. 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking , 

Dress  making , 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Electricty  (power) 


squash) 


Electricity  (light  and  power) . 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Grist  and  cider  mill 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Hinges  and  bits 

House  finish 

Iron  casting 

Lumber  (short)  and  boxes 


North. 


North 


Center 

Hinckley . 


8| 

81 

8 
15 

1' 
10 

8 

6 

60 


20 

40 

1 

20 


North. 


6 
2 
2 
3 
S 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


20 

45 

1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Fairfield — Qmcluded* 


Name  of  Manufactarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Ezeklel  Emmons 

Hume  «b  Newball  Co 

L.  F.  Nye  Lumber  Co 

Shawmur  Mfg.  Co 

Mrs.  W.  W.  BIgolow 

B.F.  Files 

Keys  Fiber  Co 

Mrs.  Abble  Ladd 

Fairfield  Publishing  Co 

Sbawmut  Mfg.  Co 

United  Boxboard  Co 

United  Boxboard  Co 

Maine  Screen  &  Ventilator  Co 

Fairfield  Furniture  Co 

C.H.McGorrlU 

American  Woolen  Co.,  Ken- 
nebec Mill 

H.  O.  Bartlett 

Solon  Creamery  Co 

Miss  Eva  J.  Farbusb 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Haines 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Whitfter 

C.  F.  Spaulding 

A.  A.  Haines 

Batchellor  &  Morrill 

Mainstream  Lumber  Co 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Turner 

Mrs.  Charles  Cook 

Mrs.  Ellen  Waldron 

Buker  Bros 

F.  L.  Griffith 

J.S.  Page 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith 


Lumber  (long  and  short) 
Lumber  (long  and  short) . 
Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Millinery 

MlHinery 


Pie  plates  and  butter  trays 

(wood  pulp) 

Printing  (job) 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 

Pulp  (soda) 

Screens  and  ventilators 

Tables  (dining  and  kitchen) . . 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Woolen   goods   (fancy    cassl- 
meres) , 


Larone 


Larone . . . 
Shawm  ut. 


Shawmut. 


Harmony* 

Carding,  spinning  &  weaving. 

Creamery  

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Grist  mill 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 

Hartland* 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Harnesses]. .  ^ 

House  finish  6i  carriage  work 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  bars 

Millinery 


4 

150 

8 

75 


S4 

3 
75 
13 
175 
10 
25 

1 

76 

2 
8 


1 
1 

8 
40 


1 
8 


a 

a 

o 


8 
8 


88* 
2 


8 
1 


75 


1 
1 


2 

1 
2 
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Hartland — G)ncluded  • 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 
« 


S 

a 

o 


E.  H.  Whltcomb 

fiert  Boyden 

FuUer-Osborn  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  R.  Page  Jr 

Linn  Woolen  Co 


Millinery. 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble)  

Shirts  and  wrappers 


Wood  working  (sash,  blinds, 
doors,  etc.) 

Woolen  goods  (rags,  robes, 
shawls,  ladies'  broadcloths 
and  dress  goods  and  men's 
casslmeres) 


Arthur  Hobart 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

A.H.Ward 

A.  Christopher 

Brand  City  Bakery 

W.  W.  Hollls 

E.H.  Holt 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Cottghlln 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Hartwell 

Miss  C.  A.  Savage 

N.  A.  Weston 

Delbert  Hobart 

Horace  Spear 

N.  A.  Weston 

T.C.Clark 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Eames , 

Blanche  L.  Seavey 

Henry  C.  Prince 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 
HolUngsworth  &  Whitney. . . . 

J.  W.  Hussey 

Mark  Hobart 

H.  A.  Dane 

American  Woolen  Co 

Madison  W^oolen  Co 

Somerset  Worsted  Mills 


Madison* 

Barrels  and  shingles 

Bricks 

Brooms 

Cigars 

Confectionery  and  bakery.. 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Grist  mill..., 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . .. 
Lumber  (long  and  short)... 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Printing  (newspaper  <&  Job), 


Pulp  (sulphite)  &  paper  (news 

and  bag) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 


Shingles 

Shooks (box) 


East 

Skowhegan.f. 


East 


East 
East 


Wood  working  (sash,  blinds, 
doors,  etc.) 

Woolen  goods  (casslmeres, 
men's  wear) 

Woolen  goods  (broadcloth) . . . 


Worsted  goods    (cotton    wor- 
steds and  worsteds) 


Skowhegan. 


East 


Mercer* 

C.  K.  Allen I  Lumber  (long  and  short) | 


1 
10 


60 

aoo 

2 
9 
11 
2 
2 
1 
I 


5 

2 

12 

15 


255 
100 

2 

2 

10 

125 
180 


65 


50 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
8 
2 


50 
95 


88 


87 


I    2| 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAL 


New  Portland* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


d 

a 

o 


Charles  H.  Bartlett 

W.S.  Wells 

Carrabassett  Creamery  Co 

C.  F.  Jordan 

Carrabassett  Co 

Joshua  Chick  &  Son 

Cloutler  <&  Irish  Lumber  Co. . 

F.  L.  Hunt 

Helen  Plummer 

C.  F.  JordaA 

George  Chandler 

Morton  Stanley 

fiurnham  <&  Morrill  Co 

George  S.  Jewett 

Solon  Creamery  Co 

Miss  Cora  M.  Baker 

Miss  Lillian  Carr 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Fairfield 

Miss  Martha  Haynes 

Skowhegan  Electric  Light  Co. 

Dodlin  Granite  Co 

Frank  Groves 

Fred  S.  Lawton 

E.  C.  Taylor 

Brackett  &  Russell 

W.  W.  Huntoon 

Frank  Fuller 

George  E.  Harlow 

Roy  Trueworthy 

Mrs.  Harry  Carr 

Miss  Neva  Johnson 

A.  W.  Merrill 

A.  H.  Blaisdell 

Charles  O.  Bruce 


Boxes,  box  shooks  and  wood 

novelties 

Canned  goods  (apples) 


Creamery 

Grist  miU 

Lumber  (long) 


Lumber  (long),  spool  stock  & 

dowels 

Lumber  (long)  (portable  mill) 


Lumber  (short).... 

Millinery 

Shingles  and  cider. 


North. 
East.. 


East 


East 


North. 


North. 


Norridgewock. 

Boats 

Boats 

Canned  corn  

Canned  corn 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making, 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light  and  power) . 

Granite  (building  and  rough) 

Granite  (building  and  monu- 
mental)   

Granite  (building  and  rough) 


Granite     (bases 

ments) 

Gristmill 


for    monu- 


Harnesses  and  blanket  pro- 
tectors  

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (box  boards,  sash  & 
blind  stock) 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
boxes 

MilUnery 


MllUnery 

Millinery 

Monumental  work  (granite) 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 
marble 


(Sub-station) 


20 
4 

2 

2 

10 


8 

10 

18 


1 
I 

77 
20 

7 


1 
20 


2 
9 


2 
1 


2 
4 


20 
2 


2 
2 


86 
12 


J 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
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Norridgfcwock — ConcIu<Ied* 


N&me  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Qoods. 


Address. 


s 


9 
a 

o 


Norridgewook    Marble    & 
Granite  Works 


D.  E.  Taylor 

Charles  L.  Worth  ley . . . . 

Dennis  Brown 

Mutual  Shoemakers  Inc. 
CunlliTBros 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 

marble) 

Monumental  work  (granite). 

Monumental  work  (granite  & 

marble) 

Printing  (job) 


Mrs.  Annie  Pooler. 

HolUs  Weeks 

Allie  Emery 

Leslie  Clements  ... 


Shoes  (misses  &  children's). 
Sleds  and  wagons 

Palmyra* 

Dress  making , 

Grist  mill  and  shingles , 

Hoops  (barrel) 

Wagons  (farm) 

Pittsfield* 


Pittsfield 
Newport. 


Pittsfield  Bakery  &  Cooking 

School 

Northern  Maine  Packing  Co. 


H.  E.  Bhattuck 

8.  S.  Smith 

Frederic  E.  Pulos  . . 
D.  Whiting  &  Sons. 

Marllla  Bean 

Miss  Ada  Coffin  . . . . 


Bakery  

Canned  goods  (beans,  corn  & 

peas) 

Carriages,  wagons  dc  sleighs.. . 


Mrs.  L.  K.  Dearborn 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Mandr 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Spearin 

Sebasticook  Power  Co. . . . 

H.F.Bailey  Co 

Hunter  &  McMaster  Co  . . 

B.  N.  Shaw 

L.  M.  Lord 

Charles  Watts 

Bealsdc  Walker 

Universal  Package  Co. . . . 

E.  J.  Day 

Seekins  &  Brigham 

Matthews  Printing  Co. . . . 
The  Pittsfield  Advertiser. 


Carriages  and  sleighs 

Confectionery 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light  &  power) . . . 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

House  finish 

House  finish 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spools 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

Printing  (job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


2 
4 


S 
1 

42 

4 


8 
1 


40 
1 

6 

2 

6 


2 
6 
8 
2 

20 
8 

25 

25 

2 
4 


18 


1 
10 


1 
8 
8 
1 
2 


8 
8 
2 

I 
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COMMISSIONER   OF    INDUSTRIAL 


Pittsfidd— Concluded. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 

i 


J.  H.  Davis 

Fuller-Osbom  Mfg.  Co 

WlUBeeklns 

B.  L.  Fitzgerald 

George  P.  Hooper 

Robert  Dobson  &  Co 

Smith  Woolen  Co 

Waverley  Woolen  Co 

L.  R.  Ramsdell 

Thurston  &  Ramsdell 

Snowflake  Canning  Co 

Mrs.  Florence  Chism , 

Mrs.  Rose  Holt 

Mrs.  Bessie  Frescott 

Cyr  Bros 

C.  A.  Batchelder 

Fitzgerald  &  Emery 

Walter  Wilklns 

Wing  Bros 

Glen  wood  Mineral  Spring  Co 

Charles  H.  Stuart 

Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co 

Charles  Hilton 

F.  E,  Cross 

Simon  Grover 

H.  Purington  &  Co 

M.E.  Beal 

Portland  Pack  Ing  Co 

Blunt  Hardware  Co 

E.  J.  Butler , 

Luckow  &   Avery 

J.  R.  Provencal , 


Proprietary  medicines.. 

Skirts 

Soda  and  mineral  water 
Tailoring  (custom)  ..*... 
Tailoring  (custom) 


Woolen   goods   (men's  cassi- 

mere  suitings)  

Woolen  goods 


Woolen  goods  (men's)  . . . 

Ripley. 

Cheese 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Saint  Albans. 


Canned  goods  (apples,  beans 
and  corn) 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Granite 

Lumber  (long)  and  shoe  trees 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Mineral  water 

Shingles 

Shovel  handles 

Wagons,  wheels  and  sleds  .... 

Skowhegfan* 

Apple  corers 

Boats 

Bricks 


Main  Stream 


Ripley. . . . 
Ripley. . . , 
Hartland . 
Newport. , 


Canned  goods  (apples  and 
garden  truck) 

Canned  goods  (com  and 
succotash)  

Cant  dogs 


Cigars 
Cigars 
Cigars 


1 
3 
2 
8 
4 


185 
50 

155 


1 
4 


25 


20 

10 

6 

8 


10 


46 

3 
2 
8 


85 


100 
25 

55 


25 
1 
1 
2 


8 
85 
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Skowhegfan — GMitinued. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 

a 

o 


Skowhegan  Casket  Co 

Ked  H.  Lambert 

Milbum  Fruit  Co 

Skowhegan  Jersey  Creamery. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Abbey 

Mrs.  Mary  Bamor 

Mrs.  Vina  Greenblll 

Mrs.  Freeland  Klncaid 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Luce 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Norton 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Russell 

Skowhegan  Klectrlc  Light  Co. 

Somerset  Traction  Co 

Miss  I.  J.  Towne 

Maine  Granite  Co 

The  Nolln  Mfg.  Co 

D.  A.  &  W.  E.  Porter 

Steward  Brothers 

C.  A.  WilUams  &  Co 

Adams  &  Bums 

J.  H.  Dane 

McQuillan  &  Pooler 

Skowhegan  Lumber  Co 

Hacketc  &  Witham 


Coffins  and  caskets 

Confectionery 

Confectionery 

Creamery 

Dross  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Electricity  (light and  power). 

Electricity  (power) 

Embroidering  and  stamping. . 
Granite  and  marble  (building) 

Grass  hooks  and  scythes 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Hatchets  and  skates 


H.  B.  Thompson. 

Willis  Trask 

E.  B.  Curtis 


Miss  L.  D.  Mathieu 


MlssC.  E.  Poulin 

Miss  N.L.  Walker 

Miss  L.  M.  Withee 

Edwin  W.  Marble 

R.  E.  Dunbar 

Thelndependent-ReportorCo. 

Riverside  Pulp  Co 

The  Savage  Htg.  Co 


House    finish,    picker    sticks 

and  handles 

House  finish,  sash  and  blinds. 


House  finish 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Machinists  and  founders  (circ 
ular  saw  mills,  birch.shlnglo 
ancT  lath  machines) 

Milk  can  stoppers 


Milk  can  stoppers 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental     work  *  (granite 

and  marble) 

Printing  (job) 


Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 

Pulp  (ground  wood) 


5 
2 

16 


9 
2 

6 
18 
3 
4 
6 

8 
5 

16 

50 


16 
5 

2 

1 


6 
1 

t 

18 

15 


2 
8 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


S 
4 
4 

1 

7 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAI. 


Skowhesfan — Gmcluded* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClasB  of  Goods. 


Address. 


d 


a 

o 


Skowhegan  Pulp  Co  ... . 
Oriental  Rug  Works  . . . 

Ira  W.Page,  Jr 

Shoe 


Commonwealth 
Leather  Co  . . . 


and 


Silver  Spring  Bottling  Co. 

E.  C.  Berry 

B.  B.Carter 

Charles  Murphy 

R.L.  Mitchell 

American  Woolen  Co 

Marston  Worsted  Mills . . . 
Maine  Spinning  Co 


Pulp  (ground  wood)  . . . 
Rugs,  from  old  carpets. 
Sash  and  blinds 


Shoes  (men's) 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (ladies') 


Wood  noTeltles  and  lug  strap 

fasteners 

Woolen  goods  (fancy) 


L.  J.  Wyman 

Harrison  Green,  estate. 

F.D.  Stevens 

H.  B.  Groves 


Northern  Maine  Packing  Co.. 

Solon  Creamery  Co 

Fall  Brook  Grist  Mill 

Charles  Cooley 

C.  W.  Cooley 

Solon  Lumber  Co 

Ethel  French 

Meader's  Oil  Paste  Co 

Abner  Whipple 


Worsted  goods(men*s  suitings) 
Yams  (worsted) 

Smithfield* 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 

Wagons  and  sleds 

Solon* 

Canned  corn 

Creamery 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (box  boards) 

Lumber  and  bobbins 


Lumber    (long),    boxes    and 

house  finish 

Millinery 


(portable  mill) . , 


80 

8 

20 

176 
4 
1 
1 


16 
180 

180 

40 


1 
6 
4 
2 

40 

5 

2 

26 

20 

12 


8 


76 


60 

90 

106 


20 
1 


2 


Shoe  blacking 1 

Sleighs  and  wagons 1 

Brigfhton  Plantatiofu 

Brighton  Mfg.  Co |  Lumber  and  spool  bars | |   26  | 

Caratunk  Plantation* 


G.  S.  Wiiham 

S.  S.  Armstrong  &  Son 


Axes  and  cant  dogs 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Dead  River  Plantation* 

C.  T.  Rand |  Lumber  (long  and  short).. . .  | 


S 
10 


I     81 
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Flagstaff  Plantation* 


Name  of  Manofkcturer. 


Class  of  Qoods. 


Address. 


s 

i 


O.  M.  Rogers 
O.  M.  Rogers, 


Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 

Jackman  Plantation* 

R.  Gllman )  Lumber  (long  and  short)....  | | 

Lezinsfton  Plantation* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) .... 
Wood  norelties , 

Pleasant  Ridge  Plantation* 

steward  Bros |  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . . .  |  Bingham | 


H.  O.  Hewett 

Jenkins  &  Bogart 


1 
8 

101 

5 
90 

4| 


20 


B.  Kelley  &  Co 
City  Bakery 

A.  F.  Rlggs 
L.  A.  Coombs 
W.  A.  Macomber 
The  Pastures 
G.  A.  Mathews 
F.  M.  Bailey 
J.  L.  Perry 
Acme  Clothing  Co 
Dodge  Clothing  Co. . . 

B.  O.Hall 

H.  L.  Lord 

Thompson  Mfg.  Co... 
Mayo,  White  <&  Carter 


WALDO  CX)UNTY. 
Belfast* 

Axes. 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Boats  (pleasure). 

Boats. 

Butter  and  sausage. 

Carriages. 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Clothing  (boys'  trousers). 

Clothing  (working  men's). 

Clothing  (trousers) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (working  men's). 


Confectionery,  soda  and  min- 
eral water 


Main... 
Church. 


Pleasant. 


8 
4 
8 
6 
2 
8 
8 

1 
5 
8 
4 

1 
10 

4 


6 

2 

40 

15 

6 

6 

40 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAL 


Belfast— Continued* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Claas  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 

3 


s 

B 

o 


L.S.  Shiro 

C.  F.  Thompson  &  Co 

P.  H.  Hood  &  Sons 

D.  Whiting  &  Sons 

Mrs.  Inez  Chase 

Mrs.  J.  Dodge 

Miss  MyraDuffy 

Miss  A.  B.  Going 

Mrs.  Stella  Haley 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Mathews 

Miss  M.  J.  Williams 

Penobscot  Bay  Electric  Co. . . 

The  Coe-Mortlmer  Co 

N.  S.  Lord  &  Co 

Nell  Woods 

L.  F.  McDonald 

The  Fashion 

J.  C.  Durham 

Mathews  Bros 

Sherman  &  Co 

Emery  R.  Cottrell 

Elmer  J.  Rankin 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Cunningham 

MlssL.  H.  Ferguson 

Miss  Eva  B.  Greenlaw 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wells 

A.  S.  HeaL 

Hutchlngs  Bros 

Eastern  Illustrating  &  Pub- 
lishing Co 

George  E.  Brackett 

Republican  Journal 

Waldo  County  Herald  Pub- 
lishing Co 

Brown  Medical  Co 


Confectionery . . . 
Confectionery . . . 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Dress  making. . . . 
Dressmaking.... 
Dressmaking.... 
Dressmaking... 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making.. 
Dress  making.. 

Electricity 

Fertilizer 

Gloves  (cotton) 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 


Hats. 


House  finish. . 
House  finish.. 
Leatherboard 


Lumber    (long),    staves  and 

heading 

Lumber  Uong) 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 


High. 


Main. 
Cedar. 


High. 


Front 

Poor's  Mill. 


Pleasant. 


Monumental  works  (granite 
and  marble) 

Monumental  works  (granite 
and  marble) 

Photo  postcards,  photographs 
and  calendars 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 
Proprietary  medicines 


Church . 
Main . . . 


Church . 
Main... 


Front... 
Budge.. 
Main.... 
Church. 


Budge. 


2 
1 
1 
2 


4 
40 
8 
1 
8 

6 
76 
15 


8 
2 


7 
6 
2 
3 
4 

6 

1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 


S 


8 


8 
2 
8 
1 
8 


8 
1 
6 

6 
1 
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Belfast — G>ncluded* 


Name  of  Mannfactarer. 


Class  of  goods. 


Address. 


a 

B 

o 


N.  S.  Lord  &  Co 

Estabrook  Shirt  Mfg.  Co. 


Leonard  &  Barrows. 
J.  B.  Stickney 


Sails,  awnings  and  tents. 


Portland  Packing  Co. 


Isaac  L.  Staples  &  Son 

John  H.  Gordon 

E.H.Walker 

H.  P.  Hood  Sons 

Mrs.  Adelbert  Bo  wen. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Huff. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Jewell. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Staatial.... 

Swan<&  Sibley 

James  Ellis  &  Son 

Peavey  Bros 

Mabel  Estes  Co 

Mrs.  Frances  Merritt. 

O.  W.  Lane 

W.  W.  Crosby 

W.  H.  Roberts  &  Son. 


Shirts  (men's  working  and 
flannel),  night  gowns  and 
pajamas 

Shoes  (boys,  youths  and  Little 

'  Gents'.  Goodyear,  McKay 
sewed  and  Standard  screw) 

Tinware 

Brooks« 

Canned  goods  (corn,  shell 
beans,  string  beans  and  suc- 
cotash)  

Carriages 


Front. 


Front. 


Pleasant. 
Church.. 


Clothing  (trousers). 

Clothing  (vests) 

CJreamery 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

spool  bars 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Tinware.. 


Wheelwright 

Wood  turning  &  short  lumber 

Bumham* 

Chute  &  Mitchell [  Hoops  (barrel) | 

Frankfort* 


8 


225 
8 


60 
8 

6 

2 

1 


8 
8 


1 
1 


25 

100 


I     81 


Mount  Waldo  Granite  Co. 
Frankfort  Supply  Co 


Granite  (building  and  street 

work) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


900 
6 


Freedom  Supply  Co.. 

Banton  Bros 

Freedom  Lumber  Co. 

J.  Sylvester 

A.  A.  Thompson 


Freedom* 

Gristmill 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
planing 

Lumber  (short) ,  boxes,  crates, 
broom  handles,  etc 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Shingles  and  wool  carding. 


10 
2 


26 

25 
15 

1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 


IQO 


COMMISSIONER   01?   INDUSTRIAL 


Jackson* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 


o 

B 

o 


W.  B.  OOQld iLumber  (long  and  short) jBrooks  R.  F.  D.  i.. 

Knox* 


W.  C.  Bowen 
W.  C.  Bowen. 
W.  C.  Bowen. 


Barrels , 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Liberty* 


Lucius  C.  Morse  . . . . 
George  N.  Stevens. . 
Frank  P.  Bennett.. . 
Lelgher  A  Prescott. 
Hunt,  Walker  &  Co. 


Coffins,     caskets.     f\imlture. 

dowels  &  woodwork  jobbing 
Lumber    (long    and    short\ 

staves  and  heading 

Machinery    (sawmill     etc.), 

staves  and  heading 

Staves  and  heading 


Albert  A.  Wentworth. 

C.  F.  Dustln 

Heal  &  Young 


Tannery  (sheep) 

Lincolnville* 

Barrels  and  lime  casks. 
Lumber 


Lumber    (long    and    short), 
staves  and  heading. 


Center. 


Center. 


Monfoe« 


J.  B.  Palmer. 
J.  B.  Palmer. 


A.  M.  Daggett . . . . 

H.  Merriam 

W.  E.  Jones  &  Co. 


Gristmill 

Shingles  and  laths 

MorrilL 

Lumber  (long),  staves,  head- 
ing and  barrels 

Lumber  (long  and  short), 
staves  and  heading 

Shingles,  staves,  heading  and 
barrels 


Northpoft. 

A.  H.  Blackington J  Lumber  (long) |  Rockland. 

Palerma 


W.H.  Dally 

E.  S.  Kitchen 

I.  N.  Qulgg 

M.  Walter  Tobey. 
C.  S.  Leeman*. . . . 


Barrels     (apple)    and     wool 

carding 

Gristmill 


Lumber    (long    and    short), 

barrels  and  time  casks 

Lumber  (long) 


6| 

1 
1 


8 
2 

4 

6 

18 


1 
16 


6 

10 

6 


I    10  I 


i\ »    Jf  •    ^Jm     X«ft«»*a   •••■ 


7 
8 

8 


Shingles,  laths  and  heading . 

Prospect* 

Swltzer  Water  Co |  Soda  and  mineral  water .... .  | |     4  | 
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Searsmont« 


Name  of  Mannfl&ctarer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


a 

a 

o 


Warren  Bros 

Miss  Fannie  Hanson . . 
Miss  Mary  McFarland. 

J.  F.  Marden 

C.  8.  Adams. 

J.  M.  Levenseller 

O.B.  Bobbins 

I^rs.  Ora  Bryant 

Miss  Leila  Morrlmer. . . 

A.  L.  McCorrlson , 

B.F.  Fuller , 

Frank  Proctor 

G.W.Robinson 


Pike  Bros 

F.  A.  Nye 

L.  M.  Sargent 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Brown 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitcomb. 

Pike  Bros 

E.  A.  Buker 

Herbert  Black 

George  Merrill 

Horace  Robbins 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Beals 

Mrs.  Eva  Nye 

Pike  Bros 

Pike  Bros 

Clement  <&  Adams — 
C.  O.  Sawyer  &  Co.... 
Searsport  Heating  Co. 


Miss  Ida  Merrithew 

Joseph  W.  Grant 

J.  D.  Young  Canning  Co. 


Boats  (row  A  small  launches) 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Gristmill 


Lumber  (long  and  short), 
staves,  heading 

Lumber  (long),  staves  and 
heading 

Lumber  (long),  staves  and 
heading 

Millinery 


MllUnery 

Monumental  works  (granite) . 
Shingles,  staves  and  heading. 
Shingles,  staves  and  heading. 
Shingles,  staves  and  heading. 

Searsport* 

Barrels 


South  Montvllle. 


North 

West  Appleton . . 


Coffins,   caskets  and  picture 

frames 

Coffins  and  caskets 


Dress  making 

Dress  making. 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

MilUnery 

Millinery 

Spools 

Staves  and  heading 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tinware 

Tinware,  h<»aters  &  radiators. 

Stockton  SpringfS* 

Diesa  making 

Lumber Sandy  Point. 

Sardines  and  clams 


3 


6 
4 


1 
8 
2 
8 

80 


1 
1 


1 
1 
i 

8 
5 


8 
14 

1 
4 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


2 

2 


20 


20 
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Swanville* 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


J.F.Webb :... 

J.  H.  Bay  ward ^ 

Turner   Center  Dairying  As- 
sociation  

L.  L.  Rogers 

Portland  Packing  Co 

H.  P.  Hoods  &  Sons , 

Turner   Center  Dairying  As 
soclatlon 

S.  Connor .* 

Maplewood  Lumber  Co 

O.  K.  Cole 

D.  W.  Curtis 

J.  O.  Moody 

D.  Whiting  &  Sons 

Mrs.  Ellen  Llttlefield 

C.  A.  McKenney , 

Daniel  Marden  &  Son 

E.  S.  Young 

C.  A.  McKenney , 

Daniel  Marden  &  Son , 

S.  A.  Newry 

Mrs.  Nellie  Hanson 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Treat 

C.  H.  McDermott 

C.  R.  Lougee , 

Frank  W.Haley 


Monumental   works  (  granite 
and  marble 


Belfast  R.F.D.No.I.      2 


Creamery 

Lumber  and  wood  novelties. 

Unhy. 

Canned  corn 

Creamery 


Creamery 

Gristmill 

Lumber  and  spool  stock 

Wintcrpoft^ 

Bakery 

Bakery , 

Barrels  (apple) 

Creamery 

Dress  making 

Gristmill •••• 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Laths  and  beading. 


'Lumber     (long    and    short), 

staves  and  heading 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Monumental  works   (granite 

and  marble 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 


Tinware. 


R.  F.  D 


R.  F.  D 
R.  F.  D 


Thorndike* 

I  Lumber | |     2| 

Troy. 


2 

15 

45 
S 

6 

1 

10 

4 
2 
1 
S 

2 
1 
1 
4 


40 


1 
1 


2 

2 

2 
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WASHINQTON  COyPTTY. 


Name  of  Mahufactorer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 


d 
i 


Addtson* 


H.  8.  Eane 

H.S.  Kane 

Mrs.  Fannie  AlUne 

J07  Bros 

Pleasant  River  Granite  Co  . 

C.  H.  Small 

Addison  Packing  Co 

M.  L.  Cleaves 


Frederick  &(.  Brown. 
Samuel  H.  Brown  . . . 


Mrs.  John  Cressy 

Mrs.  Russell 

Miss  Katherine  Blaney. 
Saint  Croix  Paper  Co. . . 


Canned  blueberries 

Canned  clams 

Dress  making 

Flsb  (smoked,  plckled&cured) 
Granite  (black  monumental) . 

Printing  (job) 

Sardines 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Alexander* 

'Gristmill 

Monumental  work  (granite) .. 

Balleyville* 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Millinery 


Addison  R.  F.  D  . . 


Pulp      (ground     wood     and 
sulphite)  and  paper  (news) . 
John  Green Tailoring  (custom)  


Woodland,    Wash. 

Co 

Woodland,    Wash. 

Co 

Woodland,    Wash. 

Co 

Woodland,    Wash. 

Co 

Woodland,    Wash. 

Co 


Eastern  Pulp  Wood  Co  . . 
The  Granville  Chase  Co. 
James  Murchie  &  Son. . . 


Buell  &  Rutherford  . . . 

W.  A.  Doyle 

J.  W.  Irving 

James  D.  Scheppie . . . . 

C.  S.  Adams 

W.  C.  Greenlaw 

H*.  W.  MorrlU 

N.  J.  Adams 

B.KaUsh 

Red  Beach  Plaster  Co. 
F.  Gilllspie 


Baring:* 

Pulp  wood 

Shooks  (box)  and  shingles 

Staves  and  laths 

Bakery  

Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Boats  (all  kinds  and  launches) 

Boats  

Boats 

Bozes(paper,for  shoesi&candy ) 
Bricks 


Calcine  plaster,  land  plaster 

and  bricks 

Carriages  and  pungs 


Milltown . 
Milltown  . 


Red  Beach 


6 
4 

5 
15 

1 
80 

8 

1 
i 


420 
1 

14 
40 
10 

4 

8 

8 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 


40 
4 


4 

20 

1 

6 


85 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


14 
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COMMISSIONER   OP   INDUSTRIAL 


Gtlais — G>ntfnifed* 


Name  of  Manofactorer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


B 

o 


J.  F.  McLaughlin 

James  Robinson 

J.M.Stuart 

John  Glllls  Co 

Beckett  <fc  Co 

Miss  Grace  Armstrong  . . . . 

Mrs.  Albert  Daniels 

Misses  Hill 

Mrs.  Sarah  Polk 

Mrs.  Frank  Smith 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Webber  .  . . 

B.W.Corliss 

Smith  Bros. 

McCullough  &  Talt 

N.  A.  Olsson 

W.  Hutchinson 

MlUtown  Grist  Mill 

F.L.White 

J.  J.  Groves 

8.  R.  Wilder 

Jackson  Calkins 

George  Newton 

H.  F.  Eaton  &  Son 

James  Murchie  &  Son 

E.  C.  Yonng  Furniture  Co. 

May  C.  Chapals 

G.  G.  Dlnsmore 

Lambe  &  Stevens 

M.J.  Lockary , 

Alex.  Lowe  &  Co 

F.McVay , 

Maine  Granite  Co 

Mingo  Bros 

Phelan  Bros 

Red  Beach  Granite  Co 


MlUtown 


Carriages Mllltown 

Carriages  and  pungs 

Carriages  and  sleighs [Mllltown 

CofBns  and  caskets 

Confectionery  and  soda. . 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Extracts 

Fish  (smoked) 

Foundry  (Iron  and  brass) 

Garments  (ladies*) 

Gristmill 

Gristmill 

Gunsmith 


Mllltown 
MlUtown 


MUltown 


Mllltown 


Harnesses <  MlUtown 


Harnesses 


noops(orange  box  strappings)  i Red  Beach 


Laths 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Mattresses  and  picture  frames 

MUllnery 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MUllnery 


Monumental  work    (red  and 

black  granite) 

Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble)  

Monumental  work    (red  and 

black  granite) 

Monumental  work  (red  and 

black  granite) 

Monumental    work     (granite 

and  marble) 

Monumental  work  (red  and 

black  granite) 


Red  Beach 
MUltown . . 
MlUtown  . . 


MUltown 


Red  Beach 


Red  Beach 
Red  Beach 


2 
6 
1 
8 
8 


1 
3 
9 


2 
1 

12 

180 

76 

2 


Red  Beach. 


2 
2 

76 
6 
4 

15 


25 


2 
2 
2 
6 
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Calais — CcmcUided. 


Name  of  Manofiustoier. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


i 


Smith  &  I'ooQg 

F.  A.  Allen 

Calais  Trading  Co 

A.  H.  Baton 

Calais  Advertiser  Pub.  Co. . . . 

Calais  Times  Pub.  Co 

J.  Sears 

John  F.  Oliver 

Thurell,  Batchelder  <&  Co 

Trimble  Bros.  &  Co 

Calais  Box  and  Lumber  Co.. . 

Calais  Shot  Works 

M.W.Corliss 

Calais  Tanning  Co 

B.  Murphj 

McCann  &  Fenleson 

Hanson  &  Higgins | 

A.  L.  Stewart  &  Sons 

Ward  Bros.  &  Wyman 

Mrs.  Abbie  Grant 

Mrs.  Annie  Hill 

Mrs.  Abbie  Bicker. 

E.  A.  GuptiU 

G.  K.  Campbell  &  Co 

B.  Church 

E.  R.  Wingate 

G.  B.  Campbell  <&  Co 

A.  L.  Stewart  &  Son 

Ward  Bros.  &  Wyman 

Susie  Mack  McClure 

E.  E.  Wilson.  Estate 

Frank  Hutohins 


Monumental  work   (red  and 

black  ffranlte) 

Picture  frames 

Picture  frames 

Planing  and  moulding  lumber 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Printing  (job) 

Sails  and  awnings 


Shoes  (men,  boys,  youths  and 
Little  Gents'  medium  grade. 
McKay  and  Standard  screw) 

Shoes  (men's) 


Shooks  (box)  and  laths 
Shot  (chilled  iron) 


Spring  beds,  mattresses  and 
pumps 

Tannery  (sheep  skins)  and 
wool  pulling 

Tailoring  (custom) 


Red  Beach 


Milltown 


8 
1 
8 

75 
66 

80 

6 


40 
2 


Wagons  (truck) 

Chatlotte* 

Laths I  Milltown 

CherryfielcL 

Canned  blueberries 

Canned  blueberries 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Furniture  and  church  pews  . 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

House  finish 

Lumber  (long  &  short)  dcstaves 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
staves 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
staves *. 

Millinery 


Shooks  (box) 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons. 


8 
I   401 

75 

75 


1 
1 
1 
1 
76 

80 

76 

12 
1 


2 


75 
20 


25 

70 

1 

1 

1 
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COMMISSIONER  OF   INDUSTRIAL, 


Coltimbbu 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClaaBofOoodi. 


AddresB. 


d 


s 

s 


Jasper  Wyman  &  Son. 

Millard  E.  Roes 

Smith  &  Smith 

E^'B.  PoiTer 

George  L.  Tabbutt. . . 


Canned  blueberries 

(pickers  Included) 
Laths 


A.  <&R.  Logle 

Schoodlc  Pond  Packing  Co.. . 
Hall  &  McDade  Lumber  Co. . 


Laths  and  shingles 

Lumber  (long  and  short). 
Sleds  and  truck  wagons. . . 

G>Iuinbia  Falls* 

Canned  blueberries , 

Canned  blueberries 

Lumber  (long  and  short). 


G>oper* 

Calais  Molybdenite  Co (Molybdenite | 


MeWln  Huntley 

G.  N.  WllUams 

J.  Ackey 

J.  W.  Beardsley  &  Sons.. 
G.  M.  AS.  O.  Chenery... 

Gideon  Huntley 

E.  G.  Bumham 


Cutler* 

Boats  (mostly  fishing). 


Canned  goods  (blueberries  & 

sardines)  &  fish  curing 

Herring  (smoked) 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Gates 

M.  W.  PoweU 

William  Brannen 

Danforth  Feed  Ck> 

A.  R.  Leavltt 

Henry  H.  Putnam  Co 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Chadbourne. . . 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Russell 

John  B.  Murray 

WilUamE.  Dunn 

Danforth  Bottling  Works. 


Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Shingles,  staves  and  heading) 

Danforth* 

Bakery  

Carriages  and  sleds 

Carriages  (repairs)  and  pungs 

Grist  mill  and  box  shooks 

Harnesses 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  shooks 

Millinery 


Millinery  and  dressmaking. . . 
Painting  (sign  and  carriage) . 

Printing  (job) 

Soda  and  mineral  water 


'  80 

12 

12 

12 

1 

86 

18 
60 

I    861 


80 
2 

7 

8 

2 

25 


8 

2 

12 

1 

116 

2 
1 


66 


10 
8 


90 
4 

24 

5 

4 


2 
2 
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Dennysvilk* 


Name  of  Manofacturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 

i 


Poshee  Bros 

Charles  Dudley 

DennysTlIle  Lumber  Co. 

Franks.  West 

C.A.  Smith 

O.  A.  Brown 


Boats 

Hoops  and  barrels. 


Lumber  (long  and  short),  box 

shooks  and  novelties 

Printing  (job) 


Fred  P.  Allen 

Charles  Ingalls 

Mrs.  Charles  Crooker 

Miss  Nina  Hathaway 

Mrs.  Cassle  Jasper 

Mrs.  Bmma  Robertson 

George  W.  Berry 

Thomas  George 

C.H.WhiteACo 

DaTid  Berry 

H.  L.  Gooch 

Miss  Pearl  Pettigrew 

Eastern  Pulp  Wood  Co 

William  E.  &  Millard  Gouch. 
Gaddis  Bros 


Sleds  (logging) 

Sleds  and  term  wagons.. . 

East  Machias* 

Bakery 


Boats  (all  kinds,  pleasure  and 

work 

Dress  making 


Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 

Gristmill 

Laths 

Laths 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  ,truck 

wagons  and  sleds 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


W.  F.  Bradish 

Arthur  Clinch 

A.G.  Lord 

R.  H.  Spear 

Samuel  Vannah.... 
American  Can  Co. . 

John  E.  Healey 

Rumery  Bros 

A.W.Beckett. 

Henry  Davis 

Miss  Stella  Banks... 
Mrs.  Will  Greenlaw. 
Miss  Kate  Kane 


Millinery 

Pulp  wood 

Shooks  (box)  and  shingles 

Sleds,  truck  wagons  and  pungs 

Eastport* 


JacksonTllle 
Jacksonville. 


Jacksonville. 


Jacksonville. 
Jacksonville. 


Bakery  

Bakery  

Bakery 

Boats  (fishing) 

Boats 

Cans  (sardine) 

Carriages  (wood  work), 

Clothing  (men's) 

Confectionery 

Decorating  (tin  plate)  . 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

.Dress  making 


10 
2 


76 
1 


2 


8 


1 

6 

12 


8 

20 


U 
8 
8 

2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
125 
2 
2 
2 
10 


2 
1 
1 
1 


76 


9 


1 
1 
1 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDUSTRIAI, 


East  port  —Continued. 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


ClaaBof  Goods. 


AddreoB. 


a 

d 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 
10 

22 

10 

20 

84 

15 

76 

8 

40 

12 
2 

8 

4 

8 

10 

6 

2 

4 

8 

8 
18 

8 

5 

8 

8 

1 

87 

80 

70 

50 

82 

28 

100 

200 

40 

85 

84 

88 

85 

80 

70 

67 

80 

27 

Mrs.  Andrew  Malloy , 

MUb  Emma  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Charles  Vamey , 

Miss  Mame  Vamey 

DeepCoveMfg.  Ck> 

New  England  Canning  Co. . . 

L.  C.  Atwood 

0.  H.  Lyons  &  Son 

R.  H.  Spear 

Lane-Llbby  Fishery  Co 

Seal  <fc  Gannett 

J.  W.  Beardsley  &  Sons 

Andrew  Holmes 

Andrews  Holmes 

George  Holmes 

C.  R.  Stickney  <&  Co 

Levi  Turner 


Reliable     Machine     &,     Die 
Works 


Mrs.  Frank  Bradish 

Eastport  Dry  Goods  Co 

Annie  B.  McNicbol 

John  N.  Henward 

J.  W.  Raye  «Sc  Co 

Eastport  Citizen  Pub.  Co 

Eastport  Sentinel  Pub.  Co 

John  Crowley 

Atlantic  Canning  Co 

Blanchard  Mfg.&  Canning  Co. 

Hiram  Blanchard  <Sc  Co 

L.  D.  Clark  &  Sons 

Eastport  Sardine  Co 

E.  A.  Holmes  Packing  Co.... 

M.  C.  Holmes  Canning  Co 

Independent  Canning  Co.... 
McNichol  Packing  uo 


Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 


Fertilizer,   fish  scrap,  staves 

and  heading 

Fish  curing 


Fish    (smoked,   pickled    and 

cured)  

Fish    (smoked,    boneless, 


pickled  and  cured) 

Fish  (smoked  and  cured) , 

Glue  (liquid  fish) 


Herring  (smoked  and  bone- 
less)  

Herring  (smoked  and  bone 
less) 

Herring  (smoked  and  bone- 
less)   

Herring  (smoked  and  bone- 
less)   

Herring  (smoked).. 


Herring  (smoked). 


Herring  (smoked  and  bone- 
less)  


Machinery  (tools,  dies,  etc.). 

Millinery , 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Mustard  and  box  shooks 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Sails 

Sardines 

Sardines  and  box  shooks 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines 
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Eastport — 0>iicIuded 


Name  of  Manafttctoier. 

ClaaB  of  Goods. 

Address. 

• 

1 

1 

New  Enffland  Cannlnsr  Co. . . . 

Sardines 

15 

400 
2 

22 

Seacoast  Canning  Co 

• 

Sardines,  box  shooks,  mustard 
and  fertilizer 

tfO 

Eastport  Bottling  Co 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

Edmunds 

Bell  Bros. [Lumber  ^ong  and  short)  andl 

snooks 


C.  B.  Lelgbton 

Bnrnbam  &  Morrill  Co. 

Edward  O.  Grant 

Edwin  R.  McKenzle. . . 

F.  J.  Drlsko 

8.M.DrlBko 


Charles  E.  Fish 

Lawrence  Lumber  Co. 

N.  W.Fish 

George  Fish 


Mrs.  P.  R.  Drlsko 

J.H.  Faulklnham 

Jeremiah  Beal 

Joseph  A.  Beal 

George  Brown 

Morris  Dow 

Alton  V.  Rogers , 

Frank  P.  Smith  &  Co 

Mrs.  George  Leighton... 

Mrs.  Ella  Mansfield 

Mrs.  Lucy  Smith 

Metropolitan  Granite  Co. 

D.  S.  Andrews  &  Co 

John  A  Beal 

John  A.  Beal 


box  SI 

Hamngfton 


Boats 

Canned  blueberries 

Lumber  (long  and  short). 

Pumps 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons. 
Sleds  and  truck  wagons. 


Jonesboro 


Boats. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  snooks 

Shocks  (box)  and  laths 


Sleds  and  truck  wagons. 


Jonespoft 


Bakery 

Bakery  and  ice  cream 

Boats 

Boats  (reach) 

Boats 

Boats  (all  kinds) 

Boats 

Boats  (pleasure  and  working) 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Granite 


Herring    (smoked,    boneless 

ana  pickled) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 


West 
West. 


Beals 
Beals 


West 


Beals 
Beals 


8i 

S 

18 
8 
1 
1 
1 


100 
2 


20 


1 
8 


2 
2 
1 


lO 
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jonesport — G>ntinued 


Name  of  Manufkctorer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


s 


a 
i 


Cbarles  L.  Donovan 

Hinckley.  Stevens  &  Co 

E.  B.  Stevens 

MlosBf  Ida  Smith 

B.C.  Whiting 

B.  A.  Worcester 

J.  B.  Woodward 

Mansfield  Packing  Co 

William  Underwood  <fc  Son. . 

E.  Hlnson 

Stewart  &  Adams 

Q.T.  Yorke 

B.  W.  Adams 

B.  C.  Colson 

Frank  Hallett 

American  Can  Co....; 

Llxzle  Godfrey 

Bdna  Mahoney 

Mary  McCurdy 

MlOB  Laura  Wormell 

C.  S.  Gove 

W.  B.  Mowry 

J.  H.  Randall 

Matthews  &  Mulholland  Co. . 

Everett  Reynolds 

J.  A.  Tucker 

Avery  Bros 

HlUman  Allen 

W.  J .  Andrews 

Avery  &  Trefry 

E.  M.  Cousins 

John  Croath 

Dean  &  Ogllvle 


Herring  (smoked), 


Herring    (smoked,    boneless 
and  pickled) 


Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

MUUnery 

Millinery  and  dress  making 
Printing  (job) 


Sails 


Sardines  and  smoked  herring. 


Sardines,    clams    and    clam 
chowders. 


West.. 
West.. 


West. 


Lubec 

Bakery 

Bakery , 

Bakery 

Boats  (motor  and  row) 
Boats 


Boats  (mostly  fishing) 

Cans  (sardine) 

Dressmaking 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making* 

Fish  curing 


Fish  (cured,  pickled,  smoked 

and  boneless) 

Fish  curing 


Fish  (smoked  and  cured) 
Fish  (smoked  and  cured) , 


Fish    (smoked,    pickled    and 

cured) , 

Gristmill 


Herring  (smoked). 


North 


South. 
South, 


North 


North 


7 
6 


1 

2 

67 

75 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
178 


10 
2 

8 


Herring  (smoked  &  bonder)  West 


Herring  (smoked) North 

Herring  (smoked) '. South. 

Herring  (smoked ) South . 

I 
!  Herring  (smoked ) !  North 


6 
1 

4 

ei 

8 
2 


20 
16 

2 

8 


70 

76 

1 
1 
2 


80 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 


6 

7 
4 
8 
6 
4 
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Lub«— Contintied 


Name  of  Manufacturer. 


Harry  Kelley 

James  W.  Kelley 

W.  G.  Kennedy 

J.  L.  Lyncb 

L.  A.  Marston 

Bobert  McBrlde 

Horace  McFadden 

Lewis  McFadden 

Mariner  McFadden  . . . 
Morrison  &  Andrews.. . 

Walter  Myers. 

Pike  &  Davis 

Pike  <&  Peacock 

B.  Bamsdell 

Rogers  Island  Fish  Co. 

Frank  Small 

Irving  Small 

8.  R.  Smith 

F.  M.  Tucker 

Leonard  Tucker 

Wallace  Bros 

Bdgar  Wilson 

U.  Q.  Wormell 

J.  8.  Calkins 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Fountain... 
Mrs  H.  Saunders 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 
Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 
Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

Herring  (smoked).  

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 
Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 
Herring  (smoked  &  bonel6ss) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked).. . .^ 

Herring  (smoked  &  boneless) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herrinsf  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Laths  and  box  shooks 

Millinery 

Millinery  and  dressmaking... . 


West. 


West.. 
South. 


West. 
West. 
West. 


South. 


North 
South. 
West.. 
South. 


West. . 

South. 

North 

South. 

West.. 


C.  H.  Fletcher  &  Son Sails 


Columbian  Canning  Co. 


. . .  Sardines,  smoked  herring  and 

^.  box  shooks 

Diamond  Packing  Co iSardlnes 


Globe  Canning  Co iSardines 

Lubec  Sardine  Co Sardines  

Mawhinney  A  Ramsdell 'Sardines  and  smoked  herring 

North  Lubec  Mfg.  &  Canning; 
Co Sardines 


76 


8 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
8 
6 
15 
16 
4 
7 
2 
2 
8 
5 
8 
2 
8 
8 
14 


North 


Seacoast  Canning  Co .Sardines 


North. 


77 
20 

85 

180 

17 

135 
50 


S 

a 

o 


6 
4 

6 
8 
2 
4 

18 
5 
4 

10 
10 
11 
2 
8 
7 
2 
8 
5 
8 
8 
5 
5 

8 
2 


60 
20 

45 

290 

80 

140 
110 
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Lubec — Concluded* 


Name  of  Maniifftcturer. 

Class  of  goods. 

Address. 

1 

Women. 

Union  Sardine  Co 

Sardines 

80 

7 
1 

8 

48 

Georse  Mowrey 

Shooks  (box)  and  smoked  and 
boneless  flsb 

0 

Charles  Taft 

Shooks  f box) 

T.G.  Mitchell 

Soda  and  mineral  water 

(Chandler  &  Co 

BttaW.  Libby 

Miss  PearlHolt 

Sargent,  Stone  &  Co 

D.  C.  Getchell  <fc  Co.. 

M.  J.  Allen 

George  A.  Fenno 

Foster  A  Bryant 

Machlas  Lumber  Co 

Machlas  Mfg.  Co.. 

Cornelius  Sullivan 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Crane 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Flynn 

Miss  Edwlna  Smith 

Alden  3.  Davis 

Machlas  Granite  Works 

Machlas  Republican  Pub.  Co. 

Machlas  Union  Pub.  Co 

American  Realty  Co 

William  T.  Armstrong 

S.P.  Clark 

Ernest  M.  Garneit 

S.  W.  Gilchrist 

Monaghan  Bros 


Machias* 

Bakery  and  confectionery. 


Bakery 

Dress  making . . 
Foundry  (iron), 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Harnesses 

House  finish 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
headins 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
shooks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 


Lester  Beal 

Ambrose  Klnghorn. 

Fred  Sprague 

Smith  Sprague 

Stuart  Bros > 

Melvin  Morse , 

Jesse  H.Guptlll...., 


Monumental  work  (red.  and 
black  granite  and  marble) . . 

Monumental  &  construction 
work  (red  &  black  granite.) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Pulp  wood 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Machiasport* 

Boats 

Boats  (fishing  and  row) 

Boats 

Boats  (motor,  row,  etc.) 

Boats 


WhltneyviUe. 


Fish    (smoked,     boneless. 

pickled  and  cured) 

Herring  (smoked) 


Bucks  Harbor. 
Bucks  Harbor. 
Bucks  Harbor. 
Bucks  Harbor. 


8 
1 

4 
4 
1 
1 
8 

175 

60 
100 


7 
1 

2 

50 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 


1 
1 


2 
2 
1 


4 
1 


8 

4 
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Machiasport — Gmtinued* 


Name  of  Mannflustoier. 


ClagB  of  Gooda. 


Addrea. 


s 


J 


John  Richardson 

B.  P.  Stiles 

Small  <fc  Allen 

L.  B.  Johnson 

Machlas  Canning  Co  ... . 
Machiasport  Packing  Co 
Machiasport  Packing  Co 
Marine  Railway  Co 


Backs  Harbor. 


Herring  (smoked) 

Herring  (smoked) 

Laths 

SalU 

Sardines 

Sardines 

Sardines  and  smoked  fish. . . 
Ship  repairs 

Marion* 

Cathance  Lumber  Co |  Lumber  and  wood  novelties  |  Dennysvllle  R.F.D.2  1 18  | 

Marshfield* 

S.M.Holway |  Granite |  Machlas |     10  | 

Meddybemps. 

DennysTlUe  Lumber  Co. . .  |  Laths,  spool  stock  &  novelties.  | | 


6 

8 
15 

1 

46 
85 
58 

8 


A.  V.  Foster 

Joseph  Mitchell 

A.  B.  Dresser 

Mrs.  Sadie  Dyer 

Mrs.  Josie  Foster . . . 
Mrs.  Judson  Strout. 
Mrs.  Bart  Swan  ton. . 

J.  L.  Bowden 

Warren  Sawyer 


J.  C.&G.  R.  Strout 

Mrs.  Mae  Rich |MlIlinery 

Wallace  &  Swanton 

O.  Roberts 

Mllbridge  Packing  Co 

Jasper  Wyman  &  Son 


Mflbrids:e* 

Boats  and  machine  repairs 

Boats 

Die  handles 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Harnesses 

Lumber  (long  and  short) . . 
Lumber  (long and  short).. . 


Monumental  work  (red.  gray 

&  black  granite  &  marble) . 
Sails 


Sardines 

Sarditfes  and  clams  (canned) 


Sawyer  Bros Iships  <&  lumber  (long  &  short) 

Pembroke* 


51 

1 
1 
2 


D.  W.  Hersey iBllnds  and  screens ' 

W.  H.  Rea. Blinds,  screens  and  doors 

Bastem  Bxploratlon  Co Copper,  lead  &  silver  mining. 


1 

10 
10 


2 
2 

60 

80 

20 

1 

1 

40 


1 

4 


46 
40 
74 


2 
1 
1 
1 


60 
80 
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Peinlwoke-'-<>ofitinoed* 


Kame  of  ManufActnrer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


a 


i 


Mrs.  Charles  Fisher  . . . 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gardiner. 
Miss  Mary  Morrison. . . 
Mis.  Edward  Wilder..  • 

B.  K.  Brown 

Sunset  Packing  Co. ... . 

L.  A.  Lelghton 

Sunset  Packing  Co 

J.  W.  Raye&Co 

F.P.Smith 


Doore  Bros 

Eastern  Lumber  Co. ... . 
James  Murchie  &  Sons. 


B.  M.  Richards 

Miss  Annie  Larner 

Mrs.  Charles  Mercier. . 
Mrs.  Llnsey  Mitchell. . . 

Charles  F.  Eaton 

A.  P.  Belmore 

J.  L.  Furbush 

Lyons  Bros 

L.  McKechnle  &  Son.. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Stewart 

Eastern  Pulp  Wood  Co 

W.  W.  Mercier 

T.  C.  Atkins 

S.  L.  Peabody 


Dress  making 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 
Dress  making. 


Grist  and  cider  mill  and  car- 
riages   

Herring  (smoked) 


Millinery. ...  — 

Sardines 

Shooks  (box)  and  laths . 
Sleds  and  truck  wagons. 

Perry. 


West. 
West. 


West 

West. 

Ayers  Junction... 


Laths. 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  shooks 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Princeton* 

CoflSns  and  caskets. . . 


Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Dress  making 

Excelsior  and  box  shooks. 

Harnesses 

Hoops  (barrel) 

Laths  and  staves 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

box  sbooks 

Millinery 


Pulp  wood 

Spools  and  laths 

and     cabin  e  t 
and    roll 


Wheelwright 

making 

Yarns  (     stocking) 

carding 


Robbinston* 

Saint  Croix  Co |  Sardines | 

Roque  Bltf  f  f  s« 

Boats 

Boats 

Canned  clams 

Herring  (smoked) 


2 

6 


68 

18 

1 

12 


6 
82 


60 
1 
2 

12 

85 

11' 
8 

1 
8 


John  Watts 

Stephen  Watts... 
Burnbam  &  Co. . . 
Kennebec  Fish  Co 


1 
1 
8 
8 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

60 


1 
1 
I 


I     28 1     80 


20 
8 
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jSteisbeiu 


Name  of  Manafticturer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


Address. 


0 


s 

i 


Edgar  Godfrey.... 

H.  C.  Danbar 

A.  W.Smith <&  Son 
JohnV.  Whltten.. 

Dora  Smith 

J.  W.  Pottle 


Boats.  ^. 

Harnesses 

Laths  and  staves. 


Lumber    (long    and    short). 

staves  and  heading 

Millinery ,. 


Sleds  and  truck  wagons 

Topsfield. 

O.  H.  Mabar |  Lumber  (long  and  short) . . .  | 

Trescott^ 


2 
1 
4 


Ralph  Dunn 
J.  W«  Jones. 


Shooks  (box)  and  laths 

Shooks  (box) 

Vanceboro« 

W.  S.  Logie  Co I  Canned  blueberries | 

Wcsky. 


F.  H.  Colson. 
Josiah  Day... 


Judson  Hall.... 
G.  A.  &  U.  Hall. 
Lamb  &  Crane. . 
Boynton  A  Bsty. 
Jessie  B.  Crane. 


Lumber  &  carriage  work. 
Shingles 

Whiting. 

Logs  and  laih  wood , 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 
box  shooks 

Lumber  (short),  box  shooks 
and  spool  bars * 

Sleds  and  truck  wagons 


Whitncyvillc. 

Cornelius  Sullivan |  Lumber  (long  and  short) ...  | 

No*  U  Plantation. 

8.  M.  Holway |  Lumber  (long  and  short)...  |  Machias. 

No.  2t  Plantation. 


I  *\ 

9 
2 

I    6| 

1 
8 

6 
18 

18 

20 
2 

I  100  I 
I    10  I 


Elijah  .Brown, 
Enoch  Brown 


Hoops  (barrel) . 
Hoops  (barrel) 


Prlncetown. 
Prlncetown. 


6 
2 
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BLUEBERRY  CANNING. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  State 
of  Maine  is  confined  to  the  cultivatd  varieties  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blueberry.  Blueberries  grow  wild  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and,  so  far  as  the  low  bush  variety  is  concerned,  has  never 
been  domesticated ;  and  in  only  one  instance  has  it  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  any  one  cultivating  successfully  the  high  bush 
variety.  But  it  is  only  the  low  variety  that  grows  sufficiently 
plenty  to  be  reckoned  as  a  commercial  crop. 

The  blueberry  bush  will  grow  on  bogs  or  swampy  land,  on 
sandy  plains,  on  ordinary  upland,  on  rocky  hillsides  and  on 
mountain  tops,  bare  of  earth,  wherever  a  crevice  among  the 
ledges  will  allow  the  penetration  of  the  roots.  It  does  not  do 
well  in  the  shade,  as  it  requires  plenty  of  sun  to  develop  and 
mature  the  fruit.  In  every  county  of  the  State  there  are  sec- 
tions where  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  sold  in  the  local  markets. 
But  the  great  blueberry  producing  section  is  in  Washington 
county  on  half  a  dozen  or  more  ordinary  rocky  townships  and 
towns  which  in  past  years  have  been  largely  swept  by  fire. 

When  the  old  growth  is  burned  off  a  tract  of  land,  nature 
sets  itself  to  reclothing  it  with  a  new  growth,  and,  if  left  to  it- 
self, in  the  course  of  a  century,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  old 
growth  forest.  Such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  condition  of  these 
blueberry  tracts  or  barrens  today,  had  the  old  burnt  land  been 
protected  from  further  fire,  but  where  once  a  piece  of  ground 
shows  itself  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  blueberries, 
especially  if  near  a  settlement,  fires,  sometimes  set  by  accident, 
but  more  generally  by  trespassers,  burn  over  the  ground  year 
after  year  and  prevent  a  new  forest  growth. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  blueberries,  like  the 
fish  in  the  sea,  were  considered  public  property.  But  this  is  all 
changed.  William  Freeman,  a  lawyer  living  in  Cherryfield, 
who  owned  thousands  of  acres  of  blueberry  plains,  thought  it 
only  fair  and  equitable  that  the  canners  should  pay  a  small  sum 
for  the  blueberries  picked  on  his  lands.  Some  of  the  canners 
paid  while  others  refused,  and  suit  was  brought  which  was  final- 
ly decided  by  the  law  court  in  favor  of  Mr.  Freeman's  conten- 
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tion,  that  the  owner  of  land  had  the  right  to  sell  and  collect 
stumpage  on  blueberries,  the  same  as  on  lumber.  Now  the  can- 
ners  pay  to  the  land  owners  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  quart 
stumpage. 

The  canning  of  blueberries  in  Maine  was  begun  as  early  as 
1866,  for  in  that  year,  A.  L.  Stewart,  of  Cherry  field,  packed  for 
the  Portland  Packing  Company,  and  John  Winslow  Jones  was 
connected  .with  blueberry  canning  in  1870.  William  Under- 
wood and  Company,  Jonesport,  were  also  among  the  pioneers 
in  this  industry.  The  towns  of  Cherryfield,  Columbia  and  Co- 
lumbia Falls,  and  townships  18,  19,  24,  28  and  29,  all  produce 
large  crops  of  blueberries. 

In  1899,  there  were  five  canneries  in  operation.  They  pur- 
chased 39,000  bushels  of  berries,  which  cost,  at  the  factory, 
about  $50,000.  At  the  prices  quoted,  the  pack  of  that  year  was 
worth  at  least  $100,000.  About  100  hands  were  employed  in  the 
canneries  for  about  six  weeks,  and  the  numbers  of  pickers  was 
probably  from  600  to  700. 

Returns  received  at  this  office  show  the  following  concerns 
now  in  the  business: 
H.  S.  Kane,  Addison. 
A.  L.  Stewart  and  Son,  Cherryfield. 
Ward  Brothers  and  Wyman,  Cherryfield. 
Joseph  Wyman  and  Son,  Columbia. 
A.  R.  Logic,  Columbia  Falls. 

Schoodic  Pond  Packing  Company,  Columbia  Falls. 
Bumham  and  Morrill,  Harrington. 
W.  S.  Logic,  Vanceboro. 

About  175  hands  were  employed  in  the  canneries  last  year, 
about  one-third  being  women,  and  the  number  of  pickers  was 
about  1,000.     The  canning  season  runs  about  six  weeks. 

The  blueberry  lands  are  now  leased  in  well  defined  sections  of 
100  acres  or  more.  The  lessee  has  the  general  care  of  his  sec- 
tion, burns  over  about  one-third  of  the  surface  each  spring, 
provides  pickers  who  generally  camp  on  the  grounds,  and  hauls 
the  blueberries  each  day  to  the  factory.  As  the  fruit  ripens 
unevenly  there  are  two  pickings,  the  first  by  hand.  The  early 
pick  is  usually  put  in  boxes,  crated  and  shipped  fresh  to  the 
Boston  market. 
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The  secpnd  picking  is  done  more  rapidly,  either  with  a  hand 
rake  wi^h  a  receptacle  for  holding  the  berries,  or  with  a  similar 
instrument  fixed  on  wheels.  This  machine  is:  pushed  by  the 
picker  through  the  low  bushes  and  does  excellent  work,  as  the 
berries,  when  fully  ripe,  separate  readily  from  the  string  upon 
which  they  grow.  After  picking,  the  cleansing  is  done  with  an 
ordinary  winnowing  niachine. 

The  process  of  canning  blueberries  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
canning  com;  in  fact  the  same  style  of  cooker  and  filler  is  used 
in  both.  Although  this  cannot  be  called  one  of  our  large  indus- 
tries, it  is  important  in  several  ways.  Unlike  com  and  other 
vegetable  products  preserved  by  the  canning  process,  blueberries 
require  no  cultivation,  the  entire  cost  of  production  up  to  the 
time  of  picking  being  confined  to  the  simple  act  of  burning  over 
the  ground  once  in  three  years,  the  work  of  a  few  hours  at  most. 
Growing  in  a  very  sparsely  settled  region,  the  money  paid  for 
picking  goes  to  a  class  whose  opportunities  for  obtaining  ready 
cash  are  very  limited,  the  work  being  done  largely  by  women 
and  children. 

It  is  the  utilization  of  a  product  that  would  otherwise  largely  ■ 
go  to  waste.     It  is  one  of  the  many  small  industries  of  the  State, 
which,  taken  together,  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
people. 
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YORK  COUNTY. 
Acton* 


Name  ofMannflwtnrer. 


ClftSB  of  Goods. 


Addreas. 


d 


a 
o 

a 

o 


Charles  E.  Bdgecomb.. 

Z.Q.  Horn 

John  &,  Bmest  SteTons. 
Andrews  Wasgapt  Co. 


Shaker  Commanity 

H.  Green.  Agt 

AlAred  Bmbroidery  Co. 


John  Bennett. 


A.  A.  Black 

Alfted  Heel  Co 

B.  C.  Jordan 

Daniel  McAnley 

Henry  IfcKay 

W.L.  Nichols 

F.  Rnsaell 

Reeves  and  Llnscott. 


J.  A.  Pfcll 

John  N.  Haines 

J.  A.  Tibbetts&Son. 

Myron  Goodwin 

i.R.  Horn , 

W.  G.  Spenoe , 

O.  H.  Bntler 

WestleyFall 


AllardBros 

Philip  Conture 

JohnB.  Doyle 

N.  A.  Broaillard.... 
Fenderton  &  Cole. . 
P.  J.  Paraday  &  Co. 


Lainber  (long  and  short) 

Lamber  (long)  and  boxes 

Lumber  (long) 

Shoe  stitching 

Alfred. 

Baskets  (ladies*)  and  fancy 
articles 

Embroidery  (white,  cotton  of 
all  descriptions,  also  silk  <ft 
linen  for  novelties) 

Graniie  quarry  (rough  stone 
for  curbing  and  bases  for 
monuments 

Harufissett 


Milton  Mills.  N.H. 
Hom*BMlll8,N.  H. 
North  Lebanon,  Me 
Milton  Mills.  N.H. 


Heels  (shoe)  ., 
Lumber  (long), 


Lumber  (long) , 

(portable  mill) 
Lumber  (long)  , 

(portable  mill) 
Lumber  (long) 

(Fiortable  mill) 
Lumber  (lo  g  and  short) 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 
marb  le) 


Berwick. 

Ck>nrectionery 


Bedding  and  carpet    lining 

Slock  from  cotton  waste 

Gristmill 


Lumber  and  planing 

Lumber  (long)  and  boxes. 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 

marble) 

Soap  (son) 


Soap  (soft) 

Eidiciotd* 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Brooms  (com) 

Cigars 

Cigars 


8omer8WOrth,N.  H. 


SomersworthtN.  H. 


66^Blm 

15  Spruce 

40  Washington.... 

81  Franklin 

176  Main 

190  Main 


6 
4 

7 
8 


15 

20 

4 
1 

85 

16 

16 

15 

12 

6 


12 
8 

8 

20 


6 

4 


10 
4 
6 
1 
8 
2 


18 


26 


20 


1 
1 


15 
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Biddeford~G>ntiniied< 


Name  of  Manafactiirer. 


Class  of  Goods. 


AddroflB. 


C.  C.  Bicker 

O.  W.  Schneider  &  Go. 

R.  P.  Staple 

William  P.  Whlttler... 

H.L.  Merrill 

Pepperell  Mfg.  Go 

Mrs.  J.Berron 

Hisses  Dore 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Lacroix. . . . 
York  Llgbt  &  Heat  Go. 
York  Light  &  Heat  Go. 
Gowen  Emmons  &  Co. 

Libby&Stnart 

Charles  Ricker 


Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream. 

Cotton  goods,  (drills,  flannels. 

Jeans  and  sheetings) 

Dress  making 


Dress  making , 

Dress  making 

Rlectricity  (heat  &  power) . 
Gas 


Ira  T.  Wormwood  &  Son  .... 
Andrews  &  Horrlgan  Co. . . . 

Joel  Bean  &  Son. 

W.  BolTin 

P.  Lamoareox 

J.G.  Deering&Son 

K.  A.  Antholno 

Saco  &  Pettce  Machine  Shops 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Bemler 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cousins 

Miss  P;  C.  Marcille , 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Meeds , 

Mrs.  C.  Moreau 

Mrs.  J .  Parlseau 

B.  H.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Slmausky 

Bmlth-Fosdick  (To 

Mrs.  Luols  Ste.  Marie 

Misses  Wilson  &  Shea 

O.  L.  Allen 


Granite  quarry  (rough,  monu- 
mental, building  A  paving) 
Granite  (rough  and  cut) 


216  Elm.. 
227  Main. 
33  Alfred. 
168  Main. 
280  Main. 


168  Main. 
Hill 

169  Main.. 
239  Main.. 
239  Main.. 


47  Granite. 


Granite  quarry  (rough  and 
hammered  for  building  and 
monumenLs) 

G  ranlte  (building) 


Grist  mill. 
Gristmill. 
Harnesses 
Harnesses. 
Lumber . . 


Machinery  (engines)  and 

repairs 

Machinery  (cotton  mill) 


Millinery. 
MilUnery. 
Millinery. 
MUlinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 
MilUnery. 
Millinery. 
Millinery. 


56  Granite. 
27  Myrtle.. 


a 


d 

B 

o 


431  Main 

68  Elm 

12  Alfred 

12  Washington 

Spring's  Island 


8 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1560 


1 
1 


2040 
8 

4 

4 


12 
6 


8 
6 


5 
5 

4 

6 

1 

8 

60 


2 
1200 


167  &  173  Main. 

216  Main 

171  Main 

38  Hill 

156  Main 

218  Main 

138  Main 

143  Main 

114  Main 


Monumental  work  (granite  & 
I    marble) 


298  Main. 
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Biddtiotd — Concluded* 


Name  of  If  anofkotnTer. 


ClMB  of  Goods. 


AddiMi. 


0 


i 


Qeorge  E.  iforrlsoii.. 

George  H.  Yates 

H.  P.  Polsslon 

Alfred  Bonneao 

C.  H.  Prescott 

The  Record  Pub.  Co. 
WilllBm  H.  Watson.. 

A.  Psqaet  A  Son 

DeerlDg-Proctor  Co.. 
Diainond  Match  Co.. 

L.  Glronard 

F.  B.  Moses 

GilmanA.  Deerlng.. 
Frank  B.  Hooper.... 
J.  H.  Hooper 


Monamentai  work  (granite  & 
marble) 

Mooumemal  work  (granite 
and  marble) 

Photographs 


Portland  Electric  Co — 
Centrifugal  Leather  Co. . 

M.  H.  Briant 

George  G.  Page  Box  Co. 
Baxton  Mfg.  Co 


Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Printing,  (newspaper  and  Job) 
Priming  (newspaper  and  Job) 

Printing  Oob) 

Paosage 

Shooks  and  boxes 

Sbooks  (box)  A,  match  blocks. 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tailoring  (custom) 

Tallow 

Washboards  &  snow  shovels.. 
Washboards 

Buxton* 

Electricity  (light  A  power) . . . 

r<eaiherboard 

Millinery 

Shooks  (box) 


9  Lincoln. 


Granite.. 
187  Main. 


City  SQuare. 
CitySqnare. 
234  Main.... 
159  Main.... 

38  Hill 

Main 

80  Hooper.. 


159  Main. 


6  Mt.  Pleasant. . . , 
New  Eastern  Depot 


Worsted  goods  (men's  wear  of 
fine  quality) 


West 

Bar  Mills. 

West 

Bar  Mills. 


West. 


Femald.  Keene  A  True  Ck). . . 

I.  N.  Brackett  &  (X> 

J.  H.  Downs 

Ira  Garland 

M.  S.Eastman 

W.W.Thompson 

M.  B.  Gllpatrick 

Smith  <&  Warren  Co 

A.  P  AQ.Vf.Copp 

The  Webb^mith  Printing  Co. 


Cotnistu 

Canned  corn 

Clothing  (khaki  trousers). 

Clothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (men's) 

Gristmill 

Harnesses 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental    work     (granite 

and  marble 

Printing  (newspaper  and  Job) 


Dayton* 


6 
2 

2 

16 

8 

1 

2 

80 

160 

11 

1 

6 

6 

6 

4 
16 

85 
12 


6 
8 

1 
1 


1 
1 


8 

14 

10 

40 

2 

22 

2 

8 

2 

2 

4 
6 

8 

Leonard  C.  Walker Lumber  (long  and  short) iBiddeford. 

I  I    &.  F.  D.  4.. 


6 
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EBot 


Kame  of  MftanlketTirer. 


Cla«  of  goods. 


▲ddXMi, 


i 
§ 


Mitchell  Feotafta 

Joseph  King 

CharletA.  Teltt 

Lawrence  Rowe 

Joeeph  Trodeaa 

Frank  M.  Ron 

L.  L.  Bradbary 

L.L.  Clark 

FnbUaherB  Paper  Go 

Charles  Ward 

National  Fiber  Board  Co 

Leatheroid  If  fg.  Co 

Moosam  Ml^.  Co 

R.W.LordCo 

George  H.  Chick 

Clement  L.  Clark 

D.  H.  Heckman 

John  Peabody 

Cleveland  Trott. 

A.G.  Gellnaa 

John  L.  WllllamB 

W.  R.  Wheelwright 

S.H.  Cotudns 

L.  R.T.  Wagar 

▲tlanUc  Shore  Line  Railway. 

M.  D.  Bmoraon 


Brlcka, 

Brlcka 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Bricks 


DoTor.  N.  H. 


South  Berwick, 

K.   Wm    Om  2.  •  •  •  • 


HoUis. 

Charcoal 

Lumber  (long)  and  boxes 

Lomber  (long)  A  box  shooks 
Pulp  (groimdwood) 

Kennebonk* 

Boats  and  barges. 

Flberboard 

Leatheroid  A  leatheroid  goods 

Shoe  counters 

Twine  for  netting  and  ganging 


Kennebunkport« 

Boats    (row)    and    laanches 

(gasolene) 

Boats  (all  kinds  of  small  craft) 


Clark's  Mills. 


Clark's  Mills. 
Bar  Mills.*... 


West 


Boats,  canoes,   launches  and 

yachts 

Boats  and  canoes 


Boats,  laanches  and  canoes 

(small  of  all  kinds) 

Bricks 


Canoes 


10 
9 


2 

0 

26 

ao 


140 
46 
SO 


Rochester.  N.  H. 


Kittery* 

Bakery 

Bakery 

Blectridty  (power). 


Point 


Point, 


Lebanon. 

t  Lumber  (long  and  short.) ..  f  RMt f    8| 


4 
10 
10 
S6 


s 
1 
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Umcficfc. 


Name  of  MannftuitiireT. 


ClMB  of  Goods. 


AddrcM. 


d 

at 


9 

a 

o 


0.8.  Cotton 

Cretoent  Creamery 

Willowdale  Creamery 

Limerick  w^ter  A  Blectrle  Co. 

A.  B.  LeaYltt. 

JamesT.  Watson 

John  Woodsam 

Miss  Bthel  Townsend 

F.  P.  Johnaon&8on 

Henry  E.  Clark 

Henry  B.  Bastman 

limerick  Mills. 

CbaseBroe. 

8Uas  Habbard 

Webster  Bros 

T.  H.  Lord  &  Son 

Jobn  SesTer 

Stephen  W.  Libby 

F.D.  Wood, 

Charles  Moultott 

Charles  Monlton 

W.  H.  Straw 

William  H.  Austin 

W.  H.  FarloDg 

Samuel  Buffkm  A  Co 

I.  Vamey  ASonsCo 

C.W.  Goodwin 

J.F.  Pearson 

G.  S.  Mansfield 

F.R.Tumer .. 

Brastns  Hatch 


Carriages 

Crnamery 

Creamery. 

Bleouidty  (light  and  power) . 

Lnmber  (long) 

fjumber  (long  and  short) 

Lamber  (long  and  short) 

Millinery 


Monumental    work    (granite 

and  marble) 

Shingles 


Tannery  (calfskins  for  cover- 
ing rolls  in  cotton  mills) .... 
Worsted  yarns. 


North  Waterboro. 


ingtom 

Lumber  (long)  and  heading. . 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lyman* 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


East.. 
East.. 
North. 


Lumber  (long) 

(portable  mill) 

Newfield. 

Gristmill 


Alfred.  R.  F.  D.., 


Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 


Lumber  (long) 

(portsble  mill) 
Lumber  (long) 


North  Berwick. 

Bakery  

Boxes  (paper)  and  printing.. 
Boxes  (wooden)  and  lumber. 


Boxes     (wooden)    and    box 

shooks  

Conrecilonery 


Fly  killers. 

Harnesses 

Barnesses....... 

Lumber  (long) 


2 
2 
2 
2 
b 
4 


2 
2 


8 

40 


7 
7 
6 


4 

15 

1 
1 
4 

12 

4 


1 

96 

60 
1 

1 

1 

1 

16 


ill 


1 
6 
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North  Berwick — Concluded* 


Name  of  MAnofactorer. 


Class  of  Ctoods. 


AddreoB. 


d 


d 
i 


D.  P.  MorrllL 

HusaeyPIow  Co '......... 

J.  B.  Varnesr  Plow  Co 

Richard  H.  HcuTd 

H.  S.  Gupllll.. 

J.B.  Hobb0 

Gilbert  OllbertBon 

North  Berwick  Woolen  Co. . . . 


Lumber  (custom) 

Plows  and  agricultural  Imple- 
ments, fire  escapes,  etc 

Plows  and  agrlcuUural  tools. . 

Proprietary  medicines 


Shoes  (women's  oxfords,  slip- 
pers and. boots) 

Slelgb  runners  (patent) 


Tailoring  (custom) , 


Woolen   goods   (flannels  and 
diess  goods) 


£Va    f  ■    A^«    Xa»a»*a*««« 


8 


10 
1 


68 


Old  Orchard* 

H.  A.  G.  A  B.  F.  Milllken. . . .  |  Lumber  (long) | 

Parsonsfield* 


I  io| 


Kezar  Falls  Bobbin  Co. 

L.  A.  Wentworth 

W.  H.  Newbegln 


Cornish  &  Kesar  Falls  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co 


Sokokis  Lumber  Co 

Charles  Andrews 

Harry  Bdwards 

Eecar  Falls  Woolen  Co. 


Bobbins 

Carriages  and  sleighs. 
Cigars 


Electricity  (light  and  power). 

Lumber  (long  and  short)  and 

boxes 

SblDgles 


ShlngU 


Woolen  goods    (dress  goods 
and  sulilngs) 


Kezar  Falls.. 
Kezar  Falls.. 
Kezar  Falls., 


Kezar  Falls.. 


Kezar  Falls 

Kezar  Falls, 

Kezar  Falls. 


Kezar  Falls.. 


16 
2 
1 


Frank  N.  Berry 

W.H.Vinton  Co *. 

Prank  Peltier... 

8aco  Brick  Co 

John  8.  Palmer 

iTory  H.  Towle  Co 

William  J.  Bradford 

E.  W.Vinton , 

York  Mfg.  Co 

Biddeford  &  Saco  Railway  Co. 

J.  If.  Virgin  <&  Bon. , 

Saco  Milling  Co 

G.  M.  Bkillings 


Saco* 

Bakery 

Boats  (power  and  row) , 

Bricks 

Bricks 

Carriages  and  sleighs.. , 
Carriages  and  sleighs . . 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Cotton  goods 

Electricity  (power) 

Furniture  (rattan)..... 

Gristmill 

Harnesses . 


Garland  Mfg.  Co lXx)om  pickers  and  harnesses. . 


176  Main 


Biddeford 

82  Kind 

19  Thornton 

Scammon,  oor.Blm 

161  Main 

143  Main 


10  Pleasant. 

Mill 

187  Main  .., 
46-68  Water. 


26 
2 

1 
79 

i 

2 

86 
8 
6 
8 
1 
1209 
6 
4 
2 
1 

60 


88 


26 


874 


60 
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Saco — Gmcltfded« 


Name  of  Manafkctarer. 


ClasB  of  goods. 


Anael  A.  Tbonton 

Flustory  Island  Dept.  Store . . . 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Jones.......... 

A.G^Jankin8 

L.C.  Small 

Charles  H.  Cleaves 

Arthur  Tlsdale 

Page  A  Thompson 

Streeter  Press 

Fred  J.Grant 


Lumber  (long). 

Millinery 

Millinery 

MilUnery 

Millinery 


Monn mental    work     (granite 

aud  marule)  

Pboiographs 


ncturef^mes 

Printing  Oob) 

Window  screens  &  lobster  pots 

Sanford* 


R.  f  •  D.  1 .....  I 
108-120  Main... 

201  Main 

116  Main 

266  Main 

24SMaln 

204  Main 

197  Main , 

196  Main , 

12-14  Common 


Chadbonme  &  TraTes 

D.  W.  Oliver 

John  Wadsworth 

Sanford  Light  &  Power  Co. . . . 

Wentworth  A  Plaisted 

C.  U.  Cram 

B.C.Jordan  

Moses  Monlton 

Fred  A.Smith 

MlasLM.  Lowell 

Mrs.  Mo8«»  Moulton 

Miss  J.  M.  Ogden 

John  Craughwell 

Michael  H.  Oorsey 

F.C.  Philpot 

Sanford  Mills 

ATerill  Press 

Frank  H.  Dexter 

Bears  A  Roeback 

J.H.Makln 

Moses  Moulton 

Fred  8.  8herbam 

Frank  D.  Smith 

Goodall  Worsted  Co 


Bakery  

Bakery 

Bakery 

Electricity  (light  and  power) . 

Gristmill 

Lumber  (long  and  short) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long) 

Lumber  (long  &  short)  <&boxes 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Millinery 


Monumental  work  (granite 
and    marble) 

Monumental  work  (granile 
and    marble) 

Photographs  A  picture  frames 


Plusb  and  mohair  goods 

Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 
Printing  (newspaper  and  job) 
Sboe8(women*s  McKay  sewed) 

Tinware 

Wood  working 


Wood   working   (doors,  sash. 

window  rrames.  etc.) 

Wood  working  (general) ..... 


Worsted  goods  and  linings. 


Springrale 


Springrale 


R.  F.  D, 
Alfred.. 


Springrale 
Sprlngvale 


Springrale 


Springrale 


Springrale 
Sprlngvale 
Springvale 


Springrale 


2 
4 

8 

2 
1 
8 
8 
8 


6 
6 


1 
2 

800 
8 
2 

250 
2 
8 


20 
8 

500 


9 
4 

8 
8 


1 

2 


2 
2 
8 


400 
2 
1 

160 


600 
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SaDford'-<joncIti(led« 


Name  of  Manufketarer. 
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York. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  WORKMEN'S  COM- 
PENSATION. 


Tremendous  economic  waste  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
Maine's  lack  of  law  governing  hazardous  industrial  pursuits. 
The  time  has  come  when  public  opinion  demands  that  this 
waste  cease.  The  drain  upon  the  greatest  asset  of  the  State, 
the  human  beings  inhabiting  it,  has  attained  such  proportions 
that  the  inauguration  of  a  broad  conservation  policy  has  be- 
come imperative.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  permit  this 
matter  to  govern  itself,  for  lack  of  regulation  has  bred  a  license 
and  an  indifference  to  the  rights  of  others  which  menaces 
posterity. 

Many  of  Maine's  sister  states  are  far  ahead  of  her  in 
regulating  the  use  of  dangerous  machinery,  the  protection  of 
workmen  engaged  in  hazardous  callings  and  the  surroundings 

« 

of  unhealthful  industries  as  regards  sanitation  and  ventilation. 
We  have  no  effective  laws  touching  on  these  subjects.  The 
fact  that  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  is  so  tardy 
is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  enables  Maine  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  her  neighbors.  Some  of  the  laws  of  other  states 
have  been  efficacious,  others  useless  (either  because  of  non- 
enforcement  or  their  structure)  and  still  others  positively 
harmful,  in  that  they  are  called  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
workingman,  when  in  reality  they  are  a  sop,  written  into  the 
statutes  to  stop  agitation,  but  so  adroitly  drawn  that  they  leave 
the  manufacturer  and  careless  workman  free  to  wantonly  en- 
danger their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others. 

Accidents  in  Maine  industries  are  destroying  the  work- 
ingmen,  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
all  prosperity  rests,  or,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  is  so  maiming 
and  disabling  a  great  army  of  these  earning  units  that  their 
capacity  for  producing  wealth  for  their  employers  and  income 
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for  themselves  is  appreciably  reduced  while  the  demands  up- 
on the  depleted  income  have  a  tendency  to  increase  rather 
than  remain  stationary.  Something  must  be  done  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  ameliorate  this  condition.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  better  protect  these  workingmen  from  accidents  and 
provision  must  also  be  made  to  so  distribute  the  funds,  now 
spent  by  employers  in  protecting  themselves  from  damage  suits 
and  verdicts,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  shall  reach  the 
injured  individual  and  his  family  and  at  the  time  when  the 
need  is  greatest. 

Industrial  accidents  are  variously  defined  by  writers  on 
economic  subjects,  but  perhaps  the  best  definition  extant  is 
that  set  forth  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  in  Bulletin  78  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  as  follows: — 

"Industrial  accidents  are  casualties  occurring  chiefly 
among  wage-earners  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  this  term 
including  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  and 
trade  and  transportation.  A  narrow  definition  limits  this  class 
of  accidents  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  this  seems  hardly 
warranted  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  industrial  activ- 
ity of  the  nation  presents  itself  as  a  problem  in  statistical  an- 
alysis. The  scientific  definition  of  the  term  is,  however,  of 
small  importance,  and  the  whole  subject  is  practically  com- 
prehended in  the  term  dangerous  trades,  which  implies  the 
risk,  or  liability  to  accident  or  injury,  is  because  of  personal 
exposure  more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  employment." 

Our  concern  is  chiefly  with  what  Mr.  Hoffman  terms  the 
"narrow  definition"  however.  Maine  may,  in  all  probability, 
does,  need  laws  regujating  the  conduct  of  industrial  activity 
other  than  that  found  in  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
order  that  her  workmen  engaged  in  excavating,  quarrying, 
building  and  dam  construction  and  similar  work  into  which 
the  operation  of  machinery  enters  only  in  a  small  degree,  may 
be  better  safeguarded.  But  her  greatest  need  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  laws  providing  that  every  dangerous  machine  be  equipped 
with  proper  guards  and  that  these  guards  be  used  at  all  times. 
No  employer  should  be  permitted  to  offer  workingmen  em- 
ployment on,  nor  any  employe  permitted  to  operate,  an  un- 
guarded dangerous  machine,  even  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Nothing  is  gained  in  providing  guards  for  the  use  of  operatives 
and  permitting  them  to  be  removed  during  a  time  when  it  is  nee- 
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essary  to  hurry  the  work,  for  it  is  when  a  workman  is  hurry- 
ing that  the  greatest  danger  of  accident  obtains. 

Statistics  containing  a  record  of  every  accident  occurring 
under  present  day  conditions  are  very  much  to  be  desired  for 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  this  subject.  Few  states  collect 
such  statistics  very  extensively.  Some  states  and  countries 
make  an  effort  to  keep  a  complete  record,  but  anything  ap- 
proaching full  returns  is  so  rare  that  only  a  rough  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  extent  the  evil  has  attained.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  35,000  fatal  industrial  accidents  and  approx- 
imately 2,000,000  non-fatal  accidents  of  the  same  class  in 
this  country  in  1908. 

No  figures,  however  meagre,  except  estimates  based  on 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  accidents  to  machinery  oper- 
atives in  Maine,  are  available,  because  there  is  no  law  to  com- 
pel employers  of  labor  to  make  returns. 

A  significant,  as  well  as  exasperating,  feature  of  every 
effort  to  obtain  information  concerning  industrial  accidents 
is  the  marked  aversion  to  publicity  which  characterizes  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  employers  of  labor.  Every  avenue 
through  which  accurate  information  as  to  the  cause  of  an  ac- 
cident, extent  of  injury  to  the  individual,  the  machinery  or 
works,  the  name  of  the  victim  or  any  other  fact  that  could 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  public  could  escape,  is  closed  and 
guarded.  Reporters  in  the  employ  of  the  daily  newspapers 
are  commonly  barred  from  plants,  their  inquiries  met  with 
evasion  or  bald  untruth,  and  nearly  always  directed  to  go  to 
the  "office"  for  information.  An  industrious  reporter  can  and 
does  discover  more  violent,  though  temporary,  cases  of  lock- 
jaw in  investigating  a  half  dozen  industrial  accidents  than  were 
ever  chargeable  to  a  dozen  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

Hundreds  of  accidents  occur  every  year  which  are  not  re- 
ported because  they  occur  in  remote  communities  where  there 
is  no  newspaper,  or  where  the  news  is  gathered  in  a  half- 
hearted or  slovenly  manner.  The  manufacturers  are  hostile 
and  the  newsgatherers  are  incompetent  or  lazy.  Hospital 
superintendents  and  physicians  do  not  give  information  con- 
cerning such  accident  cases  when  they  come  to  their  attention, 
if  such  action  can  be  avoided.  In  fact  the  seeker  after  in- 
formation along  these  lines  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

Why? 
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Newspapers  are  founded  on  an  honest  desire  to  give  the 
news  They  give  it  fairly  and  completely,  so  far  as  they  can 
procure  information.  The  publishers  know  that  the  public  is 
interested  in  every  accident  and  has  the  right  to  know  how 
many  there  are,  who  the  victims  are,  the  extent  of  their  in- 
juries, and  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  each  accident  oc- 
curred. The  public  is  interested  because  the  ^M)lic  eventually 
pay  all  the  bills,  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  product,  in  the 
support  of  public  or  private  charities  or  in  the  lower  standard 
forced  upon  society  by  the  ever  increasing  percentage  of  de- 
pendents and  semi-dependents  created. 

Because  the  newspaper  record  is  incomplete  and  because 
there  is  no  one  source  of  information  which  does  contain  any- 
thing like  a  complete  record,  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate every  possible  source  of  accident  news  if  one  is  to 
obtain  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  this  evil  has  at- 
tained. Incomplete  as  such  data  is  and  unsatisfactory  as 
"statistics"  thus  compiled  are,  one  has  recourse  to  nothing 
better. 

There  are  no  statistics  and  there  can  be  none  showing  the 
sufferings  of  the  families  of  the  injured  or  killed,  the  continued 
impaired  health  of  those  victims  who  escape  with  their  lives, 
the  shortened  lives,  blasted  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  the  thou- 
sand other  untoward  consequences  of  accidents  to  workers. 

Maine  statute  books  contain  no  law  which  compels  an 
employer  of  labor  to  report  the  accidents  which  occur  among 
his  workmen  to  any  state  bureau  or  department,  though  they 
do  contain  a  law  instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Statistics  to  collect  them.  Maine  needs  the  ma- 
chinery to  procure  prompt  and  complete  publicity  of  every 
accident  which  occurs  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  By  such 
publicity  will  it  be  possible  to  intelligently  proceed  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  distrust  and  discontent  will 
be  neutralized  if  not  entirely  eliminated,  some  idea  of  the 
true  proportions  of  this  tremendbus  industrial  and  economic 
waste  can  be  had  and  steps  to  improve  the  general  conditions 
surrounding  workingmen  may  be  taken  advantageously.  Noth- 
ing can  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the  men  charged  with  the 
work  are  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dark. 

Manufacturers  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situation 
are  carefully  investigating  every  accident  which  comes  to  their 
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notice,  whether  in  their  own  plants  or  elsewhere,  ascertaining 
the  cause  and  every  attendant  circumstance,  so  that  they  can 
guard  against  the  accidents  of  the  future.  That  is  the  best 
use  to  which  such  information  can  be  put.  Doubtless  fear 
that  the  same  data  will  be  used  against  them  in  court  proceed- 
ings to  fix  liability,  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  making 
returns  to  the  bureau.  As  such  matter  is  strictly  confidential 
and  is  guarded  very  carefully,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
such  distrust. 

During  the  year  which  ended  April  i,  1910,  accidents  to 
the  number  of  80  were  reported  on  the  blanks  sent  out  by  the 
Maine  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics.  These  re- 
turns are  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  is  certain  that  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  is  represented.  The 
filing  of  the  blanks,  under  the  present  law,  is  optional  with 
the  employer.  Only  one  large  employer  of  labor  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  department  fully.  Others  reported 
one  or  two  accidents.  A  few  declined  through  their  counsel. 
Most  of  the  employers  simply  ignored  the  request  altogether. 

The  single  company  which  replied  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  reported  40  accidents, 
or  50  percent  of  the  whole  number  reported  during  the  year 
by  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  state.  It  is  significant  that 
this  company  is  one  of  the  few  that  takes  unusual  precautions 
to  provide  for  the  protection,  comfort  and  health  of  its  em- 
ployes. If  this  company,  which  protects  its  men  in  every  way 
called  for  by  modern  practice,  had  40  accidents,  how  many 
occurred  in  other  mills  where  these  favorable  conditions  did 
not  exist? 

One  company  reported  three  accidents  and  stopped  filing. 
Inasmuch  as  this  company  employs  as  many  persons  as  the 
first  mentioned,  and  is  engaged  in  fully  as  hazardous  a  bus- 
iness, it  is  hardly  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  accidents 
in  that  mill  for  the  year  numbered  but  three. 

Six  large  plants  reported  two  accidents  each  (a  truly  re- 
markable record  if  it  were  complete)  for  the  year.  Some 
of  them  employ  several  hundred  men,  women  and  children  in 
pursuits  where  the  danger  of  accident  is  very  great  indeed. 
It  is  possible,  though  highly  improbable,  that  two  reports  each, 
cover  the  accidents  in  these  establishments.  Only  one  accident 
during  the  year  was  the  enviable  record  reported  by  20  em- 
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ployers.  Common  sense  tells  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  record  filed  with  the 
commissioner  is  far  from  conforming  with  the  facts. 

There  is  very  evidently  a  great  need  of  further  legislation 
on  this  matter.  The  law  as  it  stands  is  useless,  for  anything 
short  of  a  complete  record  has  no  value. 

Newspaper  clippings  of  industrial  accidents  in  Maine  due 
to  machinery  between  April  i,  1909,  and  April  i,  1910,  while 
giving  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  total  number 
of  accidents,  is  of  value  as  indicating  the  trades  in  which  the 
greatest  number  occur.  The  department  has  scrutinized  the 
daily  papers  of  the  state  with  some  care  since  April  i,  1909 
and  as  a  result  has  as  nearly  a  complete  record  as  may  be  had 
from  that  source.  Such  a  record  contains  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number,  for  hundreds  of  them  have 
little,  if  any  news  value,  while  others  are  with-held  or  the 
important  facts  suppressed. 

The  publicity  of  accidents  in  the  Maine  lumber  industry 
is  exceedingly  meagre  when  the  vast  proportions  of  the  bus- 
iness are  taken  into  consideration.  An  accident  hardly  ever 
reaches  the  newspapers  unless  the  victim  is  so  severely  injured 
that  he  is  brought  out  to  some  settlement. 

Woodworking  machinery,  which  includes  saws,  planers, 
etc.,  claimed  64  victims,  of  whom  but  two  lost  their  lives  im- 
mediately. A  large  percentage  of  these  accidents  resulted  in 
the  permanent  maiming  of  the  victim,  in  the  loss  of  fingers, 
toes,  arms  or  legs. 

Pulp  and  paper  industries  claimed  21  victims  by  ma- 
chinery alone,  of  whom  three  died  at  once  or  were  instantly 
killed.  This  list  does  not  include  the  casualties  incident  to 
piling  pulp  wood,  moving  machinery,  paper,  etc. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  maimed 
18,  many  of  them  women. 

Elevators,  by  falling,  exposed  gears,  or  other  causes,  in- 
jured 12  individuals  and  killed  three.  Both  freight  and  pas- 
senger elevators  figured  in  the  items. 

One  iron  and  steel  worker's  injuries  found  publicity  in 
the  daily  press  but  the  following  paragraph  is  significant; — 

"The  physician  who  is  constantly  at  the  works  of  the  com- 
pany, attended  the  man  and  he  was  taken  later  in  a  carriage 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Portland." 
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The  paragraph  quoted  doesn't  refer  to  the  machinery  ac- 
cident noted,  but  to  another  accident  in  the  same  plant.  The 
fact  that  a  physician  is  "constantly  at  the  works  of  the  com- 
pany" indicates  that  there  is  at  least  more  than  one  accident 
each  year. 

Revolving  shafting,  belts,  set  screws,  couplings,  etc.,  found 
34  victims  during  the  year,  12  or  35  percent  of  whom  died. 
These  accidents  are  distributed  throughout  all  the  industries 
and  are  not  included  in  the  other  enumerations. 

Electric  power  plants,  works  and  machinery  caused  the 
death  of  two  and  maimed  four  others  under  circumstances 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  news  gatherers.  Linemen 
are  not  included.  All  the  items  referred  to  accidents  in  power 
stations  or  about  electrical  apparatus  connected  with  ma- 
chinery. 

Printing  presses,  paper  cutters  and  other  printing  office 
machinery  maimed  four.  Hundreds  of  such  injuries  are  never 
reported,  the  loss  or  crippling  of  a  finger  generally  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  reporters. 

Accidents  in  28  cases  were  not  stated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  enable  the  reader  to  determine  what  industry  was 
effected.  They  all  resulted  from  the  use  of  machinery  and 
ranged  from  gears,  machine  shop  and  laundry  machinery  to  a 
hay  press. 

Further  examination  of  this  gruesome  record  reveals  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  occurred  to  young 
workers,  some  inexperienced  or  reckless  young  men  and  women 
just  taking  up  the  burdens  of  life,  many  others  to  workers 
who  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  exercising  all  the 
care  compatible  with  the  pace  of  the  industry  and  the  common 
practices  of  their  fellows.  All  young  men  and  women  who 
work  on  dangerous  machinery  are  not  reckless.  Most  of  them 
are  fair  to  themselves  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  work 
to  rapidly,  when  the  pace  is  not  too  fast. 

The  only  statistics  of  accidents  in  Maine  which  approach 
completeness  as  regards  any  single  occupation,  are  those 
furnished  by  the  railroad  companies  and  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  eleven  employes  were  killed  and 
105  were  injured  in  the  movement  of  trains,  locomotives  and 
cars,  while  the  death  of  one  and  the  injury  of  140  others  was 
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attributed  to  other  causes,  making  a  total  of  12  killed  and  245 
injured  on  the  steam  roads.  The  total  number  of  employes 
was  9467,  including  the  general  officers,  so  that  the  casualty 
list  is  2,y  percent  of  the  total.  On  the  electrjc  railways  no 
employe  was  killed  and  but  11  were  injured  out  of  the  1749 
employed.  This  presents  a  casualty  list  of  but  .006  percent, 
a  very  creditable  record.  Railroads,  however,  are  a  problem 
in  themselves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  accidents  enumerated  occurred 
on  machinery  that  was  not  properly  guarded,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  such  precautions  as  have  been  taken  by  a  com- 
paratively few  employers,  there  is  no  guarded  machinery  in 
Maine,  according  to  the  standard  set  by  modem  practice  in 
other  states.  Authorities  are  practically  agreed  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  that  are  happening  on  unguarded  ma- 
chines could  be  prevented  by  proper  guards. 

Statistics  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  state  of  New  York 
during  the  period  between  1901  and  1905  show  that  55  percent 
were  caused  by  machinery  and  45  percent  from  other  causes. 
Similar  data  concerning  the  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  same 
state  during  the  same  period  show  that  54.6  percent  were 
caused  by  machinery  and  45.4  percent  by  other  agents.  Sub- 
division of  fatalities  shows  that  17.4  percent  were  attributable 
to  gears,  belts,  shafts,  and  pulleys ;  22.9  percent  to  the  various 
kinds  of  elevators,  hoists  and  cranes;  4.2  percent  to  saws, 
planes  and  lathes ;  .7  percent  to  presses  and  stamping  machines ; 
.9  percent  to  emery  wheels;  .6  percent  to  textile  machinery 
and  8.3  percent  to  other  machines  and  machine  tools. 

The  only  data  concerning  the  accidents  occurring  in  es- 
tablishments where  chemicals  were  manufactured,  is  that  col- 
lected in  New  York  from  1901  to  1905.  The  industries  in- 
clude the  manufacture  of  sulphuric,  nitric  and  other  acids, 
soda,  potash,  alum,  coal  tar  products,  cyanide,  wood  distilla- 
tion, bleaching  material,  dyestuffs,  tanning  material,  paints  and 
oils,  varnishes  and  compressed  and  liquified  gases.  There 
were  1339  accidents  in  the  trade  during  the  period,  of  which 
2.5  percent  were  fatal,  9.1  percent  caused  temporary  disable- 
ment and  6.3  permanent  disablement. 

Electrical  industries  are  making  very  rapid  progress,  but 
the  last  figures  available,  those  of  1902,  show  that  at  that  time 
there  were  6,996  salaried  officials   and  23,330   wage   earners 
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in  this  country  all  more  or  less  exposeci  to  risk  of  accidental 
death  and  injury  as  the  result  of  direct  or  alternating  electri- 
cal currents.  The  accident  risk  varies  with  the  employment, 
whether  foreipen,  inspector,  engineers,  firemen,  dynamo  and 
switchboard  men,  mechanics  or  lamp-trimmers.  One  insurance 
company,  which  gathered  statistics  from  1897  to  1906,  found 
that  of  the  645  deaths  in  the  industry,  95  or  14.7  percent  were 
due  to  accident  and  that  19.  i  percent  of  the  deaths  occurred 
when  the  individuals  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34. 
Among  the  linemen  the  risk  was  very  evidently  greatest,  for 
of  the  240  deaths  reported  112  or  46.7  percent  were  due  to 
accident. 

In  lumber  and  kindred  industries  the  most  complete  fig- 
ures are  those  for  the  state  of  Washington,  a  state  in  which 
they  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  industrial  activities. 
The  greatest  danger  attends  logging  and  lumbering.  Of  the 
9,447  men  employed  for  the  year  ending  August  i,  1906,  1022 
suffered  slight  accident,  64  serious  accident  and  15  were  killed. 

In  Oregon  between  January  i,  1905  and  September  30, 
1906,  151  accidents  in  saw  mills  were  reported.  Of  these  38 
were  fatal,  53  were  serious,  35  were  severe  and  25  were  slight. 
Of  the  28  logging  accidents  reported,  15  were  fatal,  11  were 
serious  and  two  were  severe. 

A  leading  insurance  company's  experience  with  men  en- 
gaged in  railway  service  during  the  ten  year  period  from  1896 
to  1906,  gave  an  inkling  of  the  danger  of  fatal  accidents  in 
that  calling.  Of  the  171  deaths  among  conductors,  50  or  29.2 
percent  resulted  from  accidents.  Of  the  142  deaths  among 
engineers,  42  or  29.6  percent  resulted  from  accident.  Of  the 
207  deaths  among  firemen  iir  or  53.6  resulted  from  accident. 
Of  the  .1017  deaths  among  brakemen,  630  or  68.7  percent  re- 
sulted from  accident.  Of  the  704  deaths  among  flagmen  and 
switchmen,  208  or  29.5  resulted  from  accident.  Of  the  216 
deaths  among  railway  gatemen,  33  or  15.3  percent  resulted 
from  accident  and  of  the  193  deaths  among  freight  handlers, 
30- or  15.5  percent  resulted  from  accident. 

The  best  information  concerning  accidents  in  the  textile 
industries  comes  from  England,  where  the  matter  has  been 
considered  with  some  care.  The  various  trades  represented  in 
the  textile  industries  as  a  group,  however,  are  so  varied  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  accident  liability.     The 
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risk  of  fatal  injury  is  not  extremely  great,  but  minor  injuries 
are  very  numerous  and  seldom  come  to  public  notice.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  accidents  can  be  reduced. 

A  large  number  of  men,  including  stevedores,  warehouse- 
men, freight  handlers  and  longshoremen  are  employed  in 
Maine.  Death  often  visits  their  calling  and,  as  theirs  is  a 
trade  of  small  incomes,  the  suffering  which  results  among 
their  families  is  severe.  Fatal  accidents  are  greatly  out- 
numbered by  those  which  temporarily  disable  the  victims. 
Strains,  crushed  fingers  and  limbs,  cuts  and  bruises  are  so 
frequent  that  unless  especially  severe  they  escape  notice.  Data 
collected  in  England  indicates  that  1.38  deaths  in  every 
thousand  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  is  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. Such  estimates  as  have  been  made  on  the  accidental 
deaths  in  the  fishing  industries  fix  15  percent  as  the  propor- 
tion due  to  accident. 

Quarrying  is  a  very  dangerous  occupation  but  the  only 
data  available  is  that  gathered  by  an  insurance  company  in 
the  decade  from  1856  to  1906.  Of  the  198  deaths  among 
policy  holders  engaged  in  that  business,  52  or  26.3  percent 
were  from  accident. 

Statistics  show  that  100  men  were  killed  or  injured  by 
set  screws  in  Illinois  factories  during  the  year  1906. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  normal  rate  of  accident 
frequency  in  this  country  is  1.13  per  thousand.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  this  "normal**  was  determined  upon 
and,  if  based  on  anything  like  a  complete  record,  how  much 
higher  it  is  than  it  would  be  if  Maine's  machinery  was  guarded. 

The  industries  of  Maine  are  paying  dearly  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  running  unguarded  machinery  through  industrial  in- 
surance premiums,  expense  of  litigation,  loss  of  time  of  both 
employers  and  employees  in  attending  court,  demoralization 
of  working  forces  when  accidents  occur,  loss  of  product  of 
injured  workmen,  breakage  and  destruction  of  machinery  and, 
through  the  payment,  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  of  in- 
demnities. 

It  is  freely  admitted  by  the  representatives  of  industrial 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Maine  that  the  rates 
are  higher  than  they  would  be  if  there  were  statutes  compelling 
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the  employers  to  maintain  proper  safeguards  on  all  machinery, 
ways  and  works. 

The  employers  of  Maine  paid  nearly  a  million  dollars 
in  liability  insurance  premiums  during  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1908  and  losses  amounting  to  slightly  less  than  $400,000 
have  been  paid  in  the  same  period.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  an  economic  waste  of  approximately  $600,000,  arising 
from  the  insurance  feature  of  the  case,  alone.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  deducted  from  these  figures,  it  is  the  commission 
account  and  money  paid  out  in  the  state  for  litigation,  but  in 
the  latter  case  an  equal  or  perhaps  larger  amount  must  be 
charged  off  for  needless  litigation,  which  is  itself  an  economic 
waste.  The  losses  paid  were  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
premiums  for  the  ten  year  period. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
industrial  accidents  and  workingmen's  compensation  it  was  es- 
timated by  insurance  men  that  the  losses  paid  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin,  all  greater  manufacturing  states 
than  Maine  and  all  states  in  which  the  industries  are  much 
more  hazardous  than  those  in  Maine,  are  from  33  to  35  per- 
cent. In  Minnesota  the  losses  paid  during  a  five  year  period 
which  ended  in  1909,  amounted  to  58  percent  of  the  premiums. 

Maine,  evidently,  is  not  the  worst  field,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  insurance  company,  yet  it  is  bad  enough  to  war- 
rant an  extra  charge  in  the  premium.  Accurate  comparison 
of  rates  among  the  various  states  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  layman,  because  the  risks  "written"  in  any  employment 
vary  so  greatly  in  surroundings,  etc.,  and  the  rates  quoted  on 
a  sincjle  class  of  risk  by  the  various  competing  companies  are 
so  widely  divergent.  It  seems  sufficient,  however,  to  accept 
the  statement  of  Maine  agents,  that  this  kind  of  insurance 
costs  more  in  this,  than  in  other  states  because  we  have  no 
statute  laws  protecting  the  employe  using  dangerous  machinery, 
ways  or  works. 

While  it  is  true  that  insurance  companies  step  in  after  an 
accident  and  assume  the  responsibility,  the  employer  is  not 
thereby  relieved  of  all  expense.  He  must  attend  court,  re- 
gardless of  his  business  engagements  and  is  very  likely  to 
lose  valuable  time  as  a  result.  Again,  very  often  the  em- 
ployer deems  it  good  business  to  have  a  legal  representative 
in  court  all  of  the  time  that  his  case  is  on  trial,  in  addition 
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to  the  insurance  company's  representative.  Every  employer 
gives  valuable  time  to  the  discussion  of  accident  cases,  before, 
during^  and  after  trials. 

Whenever  an  accident  occurs  there  is  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  wgrking  force  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  victim.  Other  employes  leave  their  work  to 
render  aid,  to  offer  suggestions  or  to  look  on.  It  furnishes 
a  common  and  all  absorbing  topic  of  conversation  for  some 
time  afterwards  and  when  men  are  talking  they  are  not  work- 
ing. The  horror  which  the  sight  of  blood  inspires  in  most 
men  and  women  completely  unnerves  many,  especially  women. 
This  too  is  reflected  in  reduced  output.  Ofte.n  the  injured 
man  is  a  cog  in  a  huge  machine  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  a  new 
cog  in  his  place.  In  any  event  time  and  money  are  lost,  even 
though  an  experienced  man  replaces  the  victim. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  an  accident 
to  a  human  being  to  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of 
machinery,  or  at  least,  serious  breakage.  In  thousands  of 
cases  machinery  must  be  taken  apart  or  dismantled  in  order 
that  the  victim  may  be  released.  There  would  be  less  of 
this  kind  of  waste  if  all  the  machinery  were  provided  with 
the  proper  guards  when  built  by  the  manufacturers. 

Some  employers  deem  it  good  business  to  pay  for  such 
medical  attendance  and  supplies  as  injured  employes  require. 
Others  give  half  pay.  A  very  few  pay  wages  and  medical 
attendance.  Others  pay  a  lump  sum.  Whatever  course  is 
pursued,  the  purpose  no  doubt  is  to  avoid  litigation  and  keep 
the  good  will  of  the  employes.  A  few  by  skillful  use  of  aid 
at  the  proper  time  keep  out  of  court  almost  entirely.  Three 
recent  cases  where  young  men  lost  their  lives  illustrate  this 
system.  A  young  mechanic,  caught  in  his  machine  and 
crushed  to  death,  was  earning  nine  dollars  a  week.  Pro- 
vided he  should  be  continuously  employed,  he  would  have 
earned  approximately  $1200  before  he  reached  the  age  of  21 
years.  His  employers  paid  his  bereaved  mother  $150  for 
funeral  expenses  and  have  agreed  to  pay  $10  a  month  until 
the  date  on  which  her  son  would  have  reached  his  majority, 
or  about  $380.  Thus  the  company  **settled"  for  $150  and  a 
promise,  which,  if  kept,  will  eventually  cost  $380,  a  total  of 
$530.  Another  case,  a  young  machine  operator,  killed  while 
at  work,  was  settled  for  $312.    A  third  case,  a  carpenter,  em- 
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ployed  in  a  paper  mill,  having  been  killed  by  being  caught  in 
a  revolving  shaft,  the  doctor's  and  undertaker's  bills  were 
paid  and  the  widow  given  an  allowance  amounting  in  all  to 

$309-75- 

Three  young  men  just  entering  upon  the  best  part  of  their 

lives  were  snuflFed  out  in  Maine  industries  and  the  total  com- 
pensation made  to  society  was  about  $1152.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  may  have  been  governed  by  philan- 
thropic motives  and  it  is  possible  that  if  suits  had  been  in- 
stituted by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  larger  amounts  would 
not  have  been  recovered,  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  system  that  places  no  higher  value  upon  human  life 
and  usefulness  should  be  replaced  with  something  more  in 
line  with  an  advanced  civilization  and  the  Divine  injunction, 
"bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

Occasionally  an  injured  workman  wins  a  verdict  in  court. 
Unless  pared  down  by  some  higher  tribunal  this  verdict  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  excessive.  The  employer  must  pay, 
even  if  he  becomes  a  bankrupt  in  doing  it.  The  fault  is  with 
our  system  of  distributing  such  burdens. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  carrying  a  burden  which  should 
not  be  theirs  when  they  contribute  to  charitable  institutions 
and  movements  which  would  be  smaller  and  less  expensive 
if  the  suffering  and  privation  incident  to  industrial  accidents 
were  eliminated  or  at  least  greatly  reduced.  The  persons  in- 
jured, constituting  as  they  do  a  much  larger  element  of  the 
population  than  most  of  us  realize,  become  a  very  noticeable 
burden  upon  their  families,  relatives  or  friends.  Their  physi- 
cal needs  continue,  but  their  ability  to  provide  for  them  ceases 
for  a  lesser  or  greater  length  of  time  up  to  total  permanent 
disability.  Crystal  Eastman  who  has  earned  a  national  repu- 
tation as  an  investigator  and  writer  on  industrial  subjects, 
stated  the  case  very  well  when  she  said : 

"The  situation  of  a  workingman  disabled  by  injury  and  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  all  income  is  somewhat  analagous 
to  the  situation  of  a  man  confined  in  a  debtor's  prison  in  the 
old  days  in  England.  They  said  to  a  debtor,  'In  order  to 
get  out  you  must  pay  your  debts,  but  in  order  to  pay  your 
debts  you  must  get  out.'  We  say  to  the  disabled  workman, 
*In  order  to  recover  you  must  have  income,  but  in  order  to 
have  income  you  must  recover.' 


» » 
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The  state  as  a  state  or  community  loses  the  earning  and 
producing  unit  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  the  de- 
mand for  food,  clothing  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  is 
not  reduced.  The  state,  through  the  maintenance  of  the  courts, 
the  per  diem  of  juries,  the  salaries  of  court  attendants  and 
officers  and  the  expenses  incident  to  prolonged  sessions  of  the 
courts  for  the  trial  of  personal  injury  cases,  contributes  more 
than  its  share  to  the  total  waste.  The  moral  tone  of  the  state 
is  lowered  by  this  litigation  which  breeds  perjury,  corruption 
and  distrust  between  employer  and  employe,  class  prejudice 
and  open  hostility  between  the  investing  and  producing  classes. 

Industrial  accidents  lead  to  increased  suffering  among  the 
young,  whose  education,  earning  capacity  and  social  and  moral 
standards  determine  the  kind  of  state  Maine  shall  be.  Any 
force  which  tends  to  retard  education,  to  reduce  earning 
capacity  or  lower  social  and  moral  standards,  militates  against 
the  state  actively  and  persistently.  Such  a  force  is  found  in 
industrial  accidents. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  too  often  causes  the  with- 
drawal of  the  older  children  from  school  privileges.  They 
are  forced  to  become  wage  earners  before  they  are  fully  de- 
veloped, either  mentally  or  physically.  Too  often  the  only 
employment  available  effectually  stops  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal growth.  Again,  the  mother  of  young  children  is  often 
forced  to  become  a  bread  winner.  She  is  forced  to  leave  the 
up-bringing,  guidance  and  moulding  of  her  little  ones  to  kind 
neighbors  or  to  chance.  When  they  need  her  counsels  most, 
she  is  not  present  to  give  them.  A  more  pitful  spectacle  is 
not  imaginable  than  a  family  of  children  who  know  their 
mother  only  as  a  bread  winner  who  comes  home  too  exhausted 
to  do  more  than  snatch  a  morsel  of  food  and  seek  recupera- 
tion for  her  overtaxed  body  in  sleep.  The  children  of  such 
mothers  cannot  and  do  not,  except  in  isolated  cases,  fill  the 
place  in  society  they  would  have  filled  had  their  lives  and  sur- 
roundings been  normal.     The  state  suffers. 

Industrial  accidents  which  remove  or  disable  heads  of 
families  bring  a  train  of  sufTering  and  disaster  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  and  awful  to  contemplate.  The  effect 
upon  the  working  and  producing  forces  of  a  state  cannot 
be  measured  for  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  or  even  estimate 
the   shortened   life,   reduced   efficiency   and   lost  opportunities 
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which  are  among  the  inevitable  results.  An  investigation  made 
by  the  labor  department  during  the  past  year  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  there  are  people 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  charity  whose  dependent 
condition  was  brought  about  through  an  injury  received  while 
engaged  at  an  industrial  pursuit. 

The  causes  of  accidents  are  legion.  Carelessness,  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  cause  many.  Insufficient  protection  causes 
more.  A  combination  of  any  of  the  first  three  with  the  last 
is  responsible  for  thousands  of  others.  Absolute  non-pro- 
tection, which  is  the  rule  in  Maine,  is  responsible  for  by  far 
the  greater  number. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  year  from  .30,000  to  35,000  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States  lose  their  lives  by  industrial  ac- 
cidents, and  that  each  year  2,000,000  non-fatal  accidents  occur 
in  industrial  work.  Just  what  proportion  of  these  are  due  to 
lack  of  safety  appliances,  what  proportion  to  carelessness  and 
what  unavoidable,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Data  col- 
lected in  377  fatal  accidents  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  inquest 
records,  statements  of  witnesses  and  of  employers,  indicated 
that  27.85  per  cent  were  caused  by  the  victim  or  his  co-work- 
ers solely;  29.97  per  cent,  by  the  employers  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, solely;  15.91  per  cent  by  a  combination  of  the  first 
two  and  26.26  per  cent  by  other  agents  or  were  classed  as 
"unavoidable".  While  such  information  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory it  certainly  disposes  of  the  oft  repeated  statement  that 
95  per  ceij^  of  the  accidents  are  chargeable  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  victim  or  his  fellow  servant. 

Crystal  Eastman,  says: — "A  larger  proportion  of  these 
^careless'  cases,  according  to  my  interpretation  of  them,  be- 
long under  'inattention*.  It  may  strike  the  reader  at  first 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  this  word  and  'heedless', 
and  perhaps  there  in  none.  But  these  divisions  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  the  whole  story  is  not  told  where  we  say 
that  a  man  was  'careless'.  They  are  at  least  a  beginning  to- 
ward clear  thinking  on  this  subject.     *     *     ♦ 

"The  reckless  workman  then,  is  the  man  whose  naturally 
daring  temper  has  been  selected,  and  then  encouraged  and  ac- 
centuated by  an  occupation  involving  constant  risk.     *    *     * 

"When  we  read,  then,  of  a  man  who  went  up  to  make  re- 
pairs without  stopping  the  crane,  or  of  a  man  who  tried  to 
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throw  a  belt  on  without  slowing  down  the  shaft,  we  must  not 
lay  the  resulting  accident  unquestioningly  to  his  own  personal 
ill-considered  haste.  Perhaps  he  was  but  a  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine, which  was  going  too  fast  for  safety.  Every  man  in 
the  process  must  keep  up  to  the  pace  of  the  whole.  He  can 
no  more  go  his  own  gait  than  a  spoke  in  a  wheel  can  go  its  own 
gait."     *     *     * 

The  speeding  up  process  has  not  been  brought  to  its  present 
degree  of  perfection  without  sacrificing  eyes,  fingers,  limbs 
and  lives.  The  demand  for  a  machine  which  will  produce 
more  at  less  cost  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  speed  of  all 
machinery  to  a  point  where  much  of  it  is  running  faster  than 
is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  operative. 

"It  is  true,"  says  John  Mitchell,  ex-president  of  the  Mine 
Workers,  "that  many  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness,  but 
I  dare  say  that  if  the  American  workmen  were  to  propose 
in  a  formal  and  definite  way  to  exercise, all  the  precaution 
exercised  by  the  workmen  of  other  countries,  the  employers 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  willing  to  make  that  sort 
of  contract  with  them. 

"If  the  American  workingmen  could  have  their  present  wage 
scale  for  one-third  less  work  they  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  exercise  all  the  care  that  is  exercised  by  the  workmen 
of  the  old  world.  The  American  brick-layer  lays  one-third 
more  bricks  than  does  his  brother  across  the  pond.  The 
American  miner  mines  one-third  more  coal  than  does  the  miner 
of  other  countries,  so  that  the  carelessness  which  the  courts 
declare  has  been  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  casual- 
ties is  as  a  matter  of  fact  carelessness  which  we  cannot  control." 

Investigation  of  50,000  cases  in  five  years  in  Austria  showed 
that  only  26  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  were 
chargeable  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen.  Fairly  com- 
plete investigations  in  Germany  showed  similar  results. 
American  workmen  are  doubtless  more  reckless  of  conse- 
quences. If  they  were  not,  they  would  not  tolerate  present 
conditions  for  a  moment. 

To  enumerate  all  the  safety  devices  desirable  in  the  varied 
industries  of  this  state  would  be  too  great  a  task  for  the  lim- 
ited facilities  of  the  labor  department.  The  general  divisions 
of  machinery  are  well  enough  known  however,  to  permit  of 
the  discussion  of  various  devices  which   should   be  installed 
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wherever  such  machinery  is  used.     For  instance,  the  project- 
ing set-screw  and  key  should  either  be  done  away  with,  or 
covered  with  wood  or  other  substance  so  that  the  danger  of 
catching  clothing  and  hair  is  removed.     It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  accidents  which  are  given  in 
another  part  of  this  article,  the  percentage  of  fatal  accidents 
due  to  power  transmission  devices,  such  as  belts,  pulleys,  shaft- 
ing, set  screws,  -etc.,  is  very  large  indeed,  more  than  50  per 
cent,  in  fact.    Set  screws  and  keys  were  responsible  for  many 
of  these  fatal  accidents.     The  shifting  of  belts,  which  should 
have  been  done  with  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the  com- 
mon belt  shifter  which  is  used  with  a  loose  pulley,  or  with 
a  belt  hook,  but  which   was  attempted  on   rapidly   revolving 
tight  pulleys,  claimed  many  victims.     Oiling  moving  shafting 
is  a  highly  dangerous  operation  which  is  performed  in  many 
industrial  establishments  when  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.     The 
same  is  true  of  the  cleaning  and  oiling  of  moving  machinery. 
The   foremen   usually   warn   the   operatives,    from   humani- 
tarian motives,  but  the  custom  is  too  often  to  oil  when  the 
machinery  is  in  motion  and  the  workmen  do  so,  rather  than 
put  in  extra  time,  before  or  after  the  regular  working  hours, 
when   machinery   runs   throughout   the   working  day.     Under 
these  circumstances  both  the  workmen  and  the   foremen  are 
at  fault.    The  workmen  had  warning  and  the  foremen  should 
have  followed  up  their  warning  to  see  that  it  was  heeded. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  who  cleaned  and  oiled  a  piece  of  electricity  gen- 
erating machinery  almost  unnumbered  times  without  accident, 
but  one  night  his  hand  slipped  and  was  instantly  torn  to  shreds. 
He  was  promised  a  permanent  position  with  the  company  and 
did  not  sue.  He  has  nothing  to  bind  his  employers  to  their 
agreement  and  it  is  possible  to  throw  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  any  time. 

Guard  rails  around  dangerous  machinery  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  the  free  movement  of  the  workmen,  the  adjustment 
and  oiling  of  the  machinery,  the  handling  of  raw  material 
and  product  and  the  cleaning  of  the  machinery  and  surround- 
ings. On  the  other  hand  lives  are  saved,  arms  and  legs  are 
saved  and,  with  a  little  experience,  the  rails  are  in  no  sense 
a  handicap  upon  the  workmen.  They  should  be  required, 
especially  in  engine  rooms,  etc. 
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Steam  engines  are  highly  dangerous  machines  necessary  to 
modern  industrial  progress,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  be  run  unguarded  to  such  an  extent 
that  fatal  accidents  are  practically  certain  to  occur.  The  death 
roll  is  no  larger  because  the  number  of  people  who  have  ac- 
cess to  engine  rooms  is  comparatively  small. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  principle  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  an  engine  governor.  Few  ever  stop  to  think  that 
these  governors  do  not  always  "work,"  that  the  governor  belt 
often  breaks,  or  that  the  apparatus  gets  old  and  inefficient. 
Other  safety  appliances  and  apparatus  are  also  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  governor. 

The  engineer  in  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  plants 
of  this  state  attached  an  iron  handle  about  a  foot  in  length 
to  the  wheel  of  his  throttle  valve.  With  a  little  practice  he 
developed  the  faculty  of  striking  that  handle  a  sharp  blow, 
and  whirling  the  valve  into  its  seat  in  an  instant.  That  sim- 
ple manual  appliance,  inadequate  as  it  was,  prevented  several 
serious  accidents  and  much  damage  to  stock  and  machinery 
during  the  two  years  the  case  was  under  observation. 

Rubber  mats  or  other  secure  foot  holds  and  safety  treads 
are  necessary  in  every  engine  room,  where  the  floors  become 
slippery  with  grease  or  filled  with  oil.  A  secure  foothold  often 
makes  all  the  diflference  between  life  and  death. 

The  crowding  of  machinery  in  factories  causes  hundreds 
of  accidents.  Such  crowding  is  seldom  necessary  and  never 
occurs  in  well  managed  factories  where  the  material  is  prop- 
erly routed  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  handling  and  trans- 
portation. One  of  the  newspaper  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  totals  mention  elsewhere,  recorded  a  case  where  a 
young  man,  just  married,  lost  four  fingers  of  one  hand  in  a 
saw  and  in  pulling  his  body  away  in  an  attempt  to  save  them, 
came  in  contact  with  a  moving  buzz  planer  and  lost  the  four 
fingers  on  his  other  hand.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a 
calamity.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  accidents  charge- 
able to  the  crowding  of  machinery  comes  from  contact  with 
keys,  set  screws,  pins,  gears  and  belts. 

The  only  law  regarding  steam  boilers  in  Maine  is  that  which 
makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  install 
a  safety  plug.  That  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there 
are  many  other  danger  points  which   are   not  guarded,   and 
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cannot  be  guarded  properly  without  rigid  and  constant  in- 
spection. While  it  is  true  that  insurance  companies  insist  on 
certain  standards  and  enforce  their  rules  so  far  as  possible, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  hundreds  of  steam  boilers 
in  this  state  which  have  no  insurance  on  them  and  which  are 
run  every  day  at  a  tremendous  risk. 

Maine's  lack  of  statute  law  relating  to  such  matters,  permits 
them  to  fall  under  the  common  law.  Investigation  of  the 
rules  which  have  grown  up  under  this  condition  shows  that 
the  injured  workman,  by  hook  or  crook,  has  been  squeezed 
so  far  into  the  background  that  he  is  not  a  very  prominent 
figure. 

Lindley  B.  Clark,  discusses  these  rules  in  Bulletin  74  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.  That  portion  of  his. paper 
relating  to  safety  appliances  is  as  follows: — **In  accordance 
with  the  rule  as  to  due  care,  the  obligation  rests  on  the  master 
to  supply  tools  and  appliances  that  are  reasonably  safe  for 
the  intended  use  and  reasonably  well  adapted  to  perform  the 
work  in  contemplation.  These  must  be  provided  at  the  place 
of  use  or  at  a  place  of  such  ease  of  access  as  to  be  reasonably 
procurable. 

"Closely  related  is  the  duty  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work 
and  proper  material  for  use,  the  measure  still  being  not  ab- 
solute but  reasonable  or  adequate  safety.  The  distinction  be- 
tween place  and  appliance  is  not  an  easy  one  to  draw,  though 
the  courts  are  stricter  in  their  requirements  as  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.  Thus,  if  a  scaffold  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer be  regarded  as  a  place  of  work,  he  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  materials  supplied,  but  also  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance;  while  if  it  be  viewed  only  as  an  appliance 
he  must  make  reasonable  provision  therefor,  but  its  insuf- 
ficiency, if  such  there  be,  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
fellow-workmen  of  an  injured  employe,  or  perhaps  to  his  own 
negligence  in  erection.       (A) 

"What  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  al- 
teration or  in  the  adoption  of  new  devices  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  safety  is  governed  largely  by  the  usual  and  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  of  those  in  the  same  business.  The  em- 
ployer can  not  be  made  an  insurer,  nor  is  he  bound  to  intro- 


(A)     Am.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  v.  Armentant  (1905),  214  III.  509,  73 
N.  E.  766. 
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duce  the  newest  and  safest  appliances.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  can  not  be  allowed  to  disregard  all  inventions  for  secur- 
ing the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  workmen.  But  as  new  de- 
vices become  more  generally  used,  the  standard  of  the  custom 
of  prudent  men  will  become  correspondingly  altered,  and  the 
law  of  general  usage  may  compel  the  adoption  of  devices  the 
omission  of  which  had  not  previously  been  considered  as  neg- 
ligence. (B)  This  rule  operates  more  effectively  in  the  case 
of  installing  new  equipments  or  of  beginning  a  new  under- 
taking than  where  the  question  is  one  of  the  continuance  of 

"The  doctrine  that  the  employer  is  bound  to  safeguard  his 
employes  from  exposure  to  needless  and  unreasonable  risks  is 
subject  to  the  general  qualification  that  one  has  the  right  to 
carry  on  a  business  which  is  dangerous,  either  in  itself  or  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  provided  it  docs 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  without  incurring  lia- 
bility to  a  servant  who  is  capable  of  contracting  and  who 
knows  the  dangers  attendant  on  employment  in  the  circum- 
stances. (C)  A  brief  statement  of  the  rule  is  that  the  em- 
ployer has  a  right  to  exercise  a  reasonable  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  it  is  said  that  it  would 
be  a  very  extraordinary  case  in  which  this  right  would  be 
interfered  with.  (C)  This  does  not,  however,  permit  the  use 
of  unreasonably  dangerous  appliances  nor  those  which  are  in 
themselves  defective  or  so  obsolete  and  inferior  that  their  adop- 
tion or  retention  would  of  itself  indicate  negligence,  (D)  though 
the  question  is  held  to  be  not  one  of  comparative  safety  but  of 
reasonable  safety.  No  fixed  rule  of  liability  is  possible,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  each  case  being  of  necessity  decided  on 
its  own  merits. 

"Where  a  convenience  is  of  great  advantage,  its  adoption 
may  be  classed  as  obligatory,  at  least  where  the  change  in- 
volves but  small  cost.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  expense  may 
be  offered  as  a  defense,  no  case  being  at  hand  in  which  that 
alone  was  held  to  relieve  the  employer  from  the  duty  of  cor- 

(B)  Mason  v.  Richmond  &  D.  R.  Co.  (1892),  m  N.  C.  482,  16  S.  E. 
696. 

modification  of  established  conditions. 

(C)  Tiittic  vs.  Detroit,  etc..  Ry.  (iP«7),  122  U.  S.  i8q,  7  Sup.  Ct.  T166. 

(D)  Cboctaw.  O.  &  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade  (1903),  igi  U.  S.  64,  24 
Sup.  Ct.  24. 
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recting  abnormally  dangerous  conditions.  In  Alabama,  how- 
ever, the  cost  and  the  effect  on  public  interests  were  considered 
as  so  affecting  the  requirement  that  the  employer  was  not 
held  negligent  as  matter  of  law  in  a  case  where  a  low  bridge 
over  a  railroad  could  be  changed  only  at  large  expense  and 
the  marked  inconvenience  of  several  members  of  the  pub- 
lic."    (E) 

Such  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  both  to 
employer  and  employe.  They  lead  to  litigation  and  a  feeling 
of  discontent  ,among  the  parties.  There  is  need  in  Maine  of 
laws  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  owners  of  dangerous  ma- 
chinery to  so  guard  it  that  it  can  be  safely  operated  by  a  per- 
son using  reasonable  prudence.  No  such  laws  now  have  place 
on  our  statute  books  though  nearly  every  other  state  in  the 
Union  has  already  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  legislation 
and  acted  accordingly.  Maine  is  so  far  behind  that  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  are  an  ever  present  reproach  upon  its  good 
name.  There  is  a  widespread  and  sincere  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject which  demands  recognition.  It  is  not  confined  to  Maine, 
but  is  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  by 
the  modern  movement  toward  better  conditions. 

Inventors,  urged  on  by  the  high  rewards  offered  by  indus- 
trialists, have  devoted  nearly  all  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
production  of  machinery  that  turns  out  product  faster  than 
ever  before.  That,  with  the  required  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  other  ways,  has  given  inventors  problems  enough 
to  solve.  There  has  been  little  reward  for  the  man  who  in- 
vented safety  devices  for  workmen.  The  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  more  attention  can  profitably  be  given  to  pro- 
viding these  high  speeded,  high  powered  and  highly  efficient 
machines  with  appliances  which  will  guard  the  operatives.  In 
states  where  action  has  already  been  taken  along  these  lines, 
the  demand  for  improvements  is  greatest.  Though  the  de- 
mand is  greatest  in  those  states,  the  need  is  greatest  in  states 
like  Maine. 

but  it  is  much  better  for  the  man,  as  it  is  for  society,  that  the 
eye  or  leg  be  not  lost."  No  one  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Mit- 
chell on  that  point. 

(E)     Louisville  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hall  (1890),  91  Ala.  112,  8  So.  371- 
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In  the  words  of  John  Mitchell, — "It  is  all  very  well  for  a 
man  to  receive  $1000  or  $2000  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  leg, 

The  workman  himself,  can  well  afford  to  give  attention  to 
this  accident  problem,  for  it  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
accidents  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  industry  in  which  he  is 
employed,  the  cause  therefor  and  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion. This  is  equally  true  of  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  trades. 
He  does  not  do  so  because  all  his  energy  is  used  in  earning 
his  living.  When  he  turns  to  his  home  after  a  day  of  toil,  he 
wants  rest  and  recreation,  rather  than  instruction  in  economic 
problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  good  would  come  of 
such  study,  however.  In  no  other  way  can  so  much  light  be 
shed  on  the  problem  of  accident  prevention. 

Accident  prevention,  which  is  also  the  elimination  of  waste, 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  cooperation  of  all  civilized 
society.  Accidents  will  always  occur.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  entirely,  but  the  number  can  be  appreciably  re- 
duced, once  all  the  interested  parties  apply  themselves  to  the 
problem.  The  solution  appea|;s  to  be  simply  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  requiring  safety  devices  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  museums  in  which  all  new  safety  inventions 
may  be  exhibited  and  demonstrated.  Unfortunately  this  solu- 
tion is  attended  by  many  perplexing  details  which  have  de- 
layed and  in  many  cases  defeated,  definite  legislative  action. 

The  principle  argument  against  laws  regarding  the  pro- 
tection of  machinery  is  that  it  is  impossible'  to  legislate  the 
carelessness  of  the  average  workman  out  of  existence.  That 
is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  laws  making  it  obligatory  upon 
the  manufacturer  to  guard  his  machinery  and  a  serious  of- 
fense upon  the  part  of  the  individual  who  removes  that  safe- 
guard and  operates  or  permits  the  machine  run  without  it, 
have  been  found  to  act  as  strong  deterrents  to  carelessness. 
Such  laws  are  as  effective  when  enforced  and  as  ineffective 
under  lax  or  non-enforcement  as  all  other  laws.  Cooperation 
of  employer  and  employe  is  essential  to  effective  adminis- 
tration of  such  laws  as  well  as  getting  them  enacted.  It  does 
not  avail  anything  for  the  manufacturer  to  comply  with  such 
laws  if  the  operative  nullifies  them  by  removing  guards. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 


Another  phase  of  the  accident  question  which  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  other  states  is  that  of  indemnifying 
injured  workmen.  General  dissatisfaction  with  existing  con- 
ditions in  this  regard  has  caused  agitation  in  favor  of  some 
other  system.  At  the  present  time,  when  a  workman  is  in- 
jured, the  first  question  asked  is,  "Who  is  to  blame?"  for  upon 
the  answer  depends  the  possibility  of  the  injured  man  receiv- 
ing anything  from  his  employer.  Upon  that  answer  also  de- 
pends the  workman's  chance  to  punish  his  employer  for  mak- 
ing him  work  under  hazardous  conditions.  This  dual  pur- 
pose in  suing  an  employer  is  one  of  the  glaring  injustices 
which  attend  our  present  system  of  handling  such  matters. 

Waste  attends  every  step,  from  the  time  a  workman  is  in- 
jured until  he  dies.  He  loses  earning  capacity  and  wages 
from  the  moment  the  accident  occurs.  Bills  for  medical  at- 
tendance and  supplies  are  added  to  his  other  burdens.  If  he 
goes  to  court,  he  must  have  a  lawyer  and  witnesses.  Both 
cost  money.  If* he,  by  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  law- 
yer of  a  large  contingent  fee,  finally  gets  his  case  into  court, 
before  the  jury  and  decided  in  his  favor,  he  still  has  the  higher 
courts  to  face,  with  all  the  expense,  loss  of  wages,  anxiety 
and  delay. 

The  first  kind  of  waste  with  which  an  injured  workman 
comes  in  contact,  is  the  lawyer  who  seeks  to  take  his  case 
on  a  contingent  fee.  In  the  large  cities  these  "ambulance 
chasers,"  as  they  are  called,  seek  out  every  victim  and  agree 
to  look  after  his  interests  for  a  quarter  or  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  verdict,  in  case  one  is  had.  This  fellow  then 
has  something  to  trade  with.  He  can  conduct  the  case  hon- 
estly and  take  the  gamblers  chance  to  get  his  money  back  and 
pay  for  his  time,  or  he  can  seek  out  the  representatives  of  the 
employer  and  "settle."    Unfortunately,  for  such  a  system  is 
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the  workingman's  only  hope  under  present  conditions,  the  fees 
demanded  are  excessive  and  the  "ambulance  chaser's"  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  was  shattered  long  ago. 
Too  many  of  them  advise  suit,  when  their  client  has  no  chance 
to  win,  in  order  to  have  a  club  with  which  to  force  an  ad- 
^^antageous  (to  themselves)  settlement. 

The  next  waste,  is  the  claim  agent  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany or  employer.  This  gentleman  of  lofty  ideals  and  gen- 
erous impulses  approaches  the  bedside  of  the  injured  and  dying 
full  of  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  get  his  company  out  from 
under.  He  wheedles  or  threatens,  whichever  method  he 
thinks  will  produce  the  best  results,  and  rubs  his  hands  in  un- 
holy glee  when  he  succeeds  in  swapping  $50  for  a  man's  right 
arm  and  a  signed  release.  This  species  of  human  being  has 
the  proud  record  of  settling  with  newlymade  widows  for  a 
set  of  mourning  clothes,  a  $100  funeral,  or  transportation  back 
to  the  old  country.  It  has  paid  $20  for  cutting  off  a  man's 
arm  or  leg  and  some  of  the  "best"  of  them  point  to  cases  where 
they  have  done  even  better  than  that.  They  have  saved  their 
employers  from  paying  as  they  ought  to  pay,  for  the  moment. 
Eventually  all  contributes  to  discharge  the  debt. 

If  the  claim  agent  does  not  get  a  settlement,  and  the  at- 
torney docs  get  a  client  and  the  chance  to  sue,  the  greatest 
waste  of  all  is  inaugurated  .  In  some  states  this  waste  is  enor- 
mous. In  Maine  it  is  not  so  serious,  but  it  is  too  large.  Es- 
timates by  court  officials  in  eleven  of  the  16  counties  of  Maine 
indicate  that  about  a  sixth  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
civil  cases  is  occupied  by  cases  in  which  an  employe  is  seek- 
ing compensation  from  an  employer  for  an  industrial  accident. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  court  during  the  term  time  is  var- 
iously estimated  at  from  $100  to  $200  a  day. 

Just  how  grave  a  problem  the  trial  of  the  personal  injury 
cases  has  become,  the  layman  who  seldom  enters  a  court  room, 
has  little  if  any  idea.  It  is  estimated  that  in  New  York  city 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  courts  is  taken  up  by  such 
cases.  One  of  the  western  states  delegates  to  the  Atlantic 
City  conference  on  Workingmen's  Compensation  Acts  re- 
ported that  one-half  the  time  of  the  courts  in  his  state  was 
thus  occupied,  while  the  Minnesota  report  was  that  at  least 
a  third  of  the  cases  tried  were  personal  injury  cases  involving 
employes. 

17 
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Maine  has  no  class  of  attorneys  who  would  come  under  the 
designation  "ambulance  chasers",  though  there  is  generally  one 
or  two  offices  in  every  city  which  get  the  majority  of  this  bus- 
iness. The  waste  here  lies  in  the  large  number  of  cases  which 
go  to  the  law  court,  after  long  drawn  out  trials  in  the  lower 
courts,  the  delay  in  reaching  final  judgment  and  small  settle- 
ments which  are  often  made  to  avoid  suits.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  every  case  which  goes  before  a  jury  in  Maine,  at  least  ten 
are  settled  outside  of  the  courts. 

The  statement  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Civic  Federation  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  by 
employers  for  injuries,  ever  reaches  the  man  injured.  This 
statement  has  since  been  disputed  by  certain  Insurance  com- 
panies, so  far  as  their  experience  and  practice  is  concerned,  the 
counter-claim  being  that  they  have  settled  a  greater  percentage 
of  cases  than  that  without  going  into  court  at  all.  The  claims 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  however.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  insurance  companies  referred  to  settled  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  number  of  cases  than  25  per  cent  and 
paid  whatever  they  had  to  pay,  direct  to  the  person  injured,*  and 
yet,  they  might  not  have  paid  out  anything  like  25  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  turned  into  their  treasuries  by  their  clients. 

A  little  investigation  along  this  line  in  Minnesota  showed  that 
out  of  2039  cases  276  or  18.3  per  cent  were  settled  out  of  court 
by  the  payment  of  compensation  direct  to  the  victim  of  the 
accident  or  to  his  attorney.  The  inference  is  that  the  other 
81.7  per  cent  were  fought  in  the  courts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  so  large  a  share  as  18.3  per  cent,  it  was  considered  good 
business  to  "settle".  In  the  other  cases  the  element  of  waste 
must  have  been  great,  especially  if  any  of  them  were  appealed, 
for,  where  the  degree  of  disablement  must  be  fixed  by  the  jury, 
fully  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  appealed  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  verdicts  are  modified  or  set  aside. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  insurance  offices 
to  settle  these  cases  without  suit  whenever  possible.  This  policy 
has  developed  very  lately  and  may  be  said  to  be  growing  fully 
as  rapidly  as  the  tendency  for  juries  to  grant  excessive  verdicts 
— and  there  is  such  a  growth.  If  this  policy  of  "settling"  were 
developed  to  the  highest  degree,  we  would  have  the  very  thing 
we  are  trying  to  get  by  law,  i.  e.  a  system  of  compensation  for 
the  workingman  in  which  the  element  of  fight  is  left  out  and 
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settlement  is  made  on  business  principles.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope,  however,  that  the  insurance  companies  will  adopt  any  such 
policy,  except  as  it  is  forced  upon  them. 

Cases  which  have  been  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  in  the  vari- 
ous courts  of  the  land  for  years,  while  the  injured  parties  or 
their  heirs  are  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life,  are  not  hard 
to  find.  The  many  writers  who  have  attempted  to  mold  public 
opinion  in  the  magazines  have  referred  to  such  cases  so  often 
that  their  significance  is  largely  lost.  Some  cases  have  been 
pending  20  years  and  are  not  yet  settled.  Thousands  of  other 
cases  have  never  been  permitted  to  come  to  trial.  The  greatest 
waste  is  found  in  neither  of  these  classes.  It  is  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  which  are  in  the  courts  from  a  year  to 
four  or  five  years.  The  money  wasted  is  believed  by  students 
of  the  problem  to  be  sufficient  to  fairly  compensate  every  in- 
jured individual  regardless  of  negligence. 

In  Maine  a  widow  suing  for  compensation  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  waited  two  years  while  her  case  was  being  fought 
in  the  supreme  judicial  court  and  before  the  full  bench,  and 
finally  received  $4000  of  the  verdict  of  $5000  awarded  by  the 
jury ;  1.  e.,  20  per  cent  of  the  verdict  went  for  lawyer's  fees  and 
other  expenses.  The  widow  was  extremely  fortunate.  Few 
get  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  verdict. 

Another  Maine  case,  in  which  a  man  lost  his  arm,  was  in  the 
courts  a  year  and  three  months  and  the  victim  eventually  re- 
ceived $1500  of  a  $3000  verdict.  Many  similar  cases  could  be 
cited. 

The  average  time  taken  to  carry  a  case  to  a  final  judgment 
in  Maine  is  about  two  years,  though  there  are  many  cases  which 
have  required  four  or  five  years.  In  New  York,  three  years  is 
generally  accepted  as  about  the  average  time  required  at  present 
to  finally  determine  such  suits.  Meanwhile,  if  the  plaintiff  is 
poor  (and  he  generally  is)  he  and  his  family  are  objects  of 
charity  or  exist  according  to  the  lowest  possible  standards  which 
will  sustain  life. 

The  single  item  of  expenditure  known  as  costs,  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  For  example,  costs  assessed  in  a  given  case  fti 
Scotland  where  a  'compensation  act  is  in  force  were  $53.46. 
The  same  case  under  our  system  would  have  involved  costs 
amounting  to  $122.50.  The  difference,  $68.84,  would  clothe 
many  families  a  year. 
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Under  the  head  of  economic  waste  chargeable  to  the  present 
iniquitous  system,  should  be  set  the  occasional  excessive  verdict, 
which  leads  so  many  injured  workmen  to  gamble  in  the  courts 
for  a  competency ;  the  fees  and  charges  paid  to  third-rate  attor- 
neys, who  are  not  above  giving  advice  tending  to  make  litiga- 
tion rather  than  advice  tending  to  best  compensate  the  person 
injured;  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  "corpse  attendant" 
corps,  made  up  of  individuals  whose  business  it  is  to  intrude 
upon  the  grief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  straits,  secure  a  release  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ; 
the  large  percentage  of  the  expense  of  our  courts,  which  is 
caused  by  the  trial  of  personal  injury  cases ;  a  large  percentage 
of  the  sums  spent  in  charitable  work;  and  finally,  a  large  part 
of  the  money  spent  in  running  our  pauper  institutions. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  in  cash  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  through  preventable  accidents  in  the  various 
industries  is  $125,000,000. 

More  extensive  investigations  have  been  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  elsewhere,  relating  to  the  economic  loss  traceable  to 
accidents.  In  193  cases  of  married  men  killed  the  actual  earn- 
ings were  known.  The  loss  of  income  to  their  families,  based 
on  natural  expectation  of  life  and  earning  capacity  at  time  of 
death,  with  $300  subtracted  in  each  case,  for  maintenance  of 
the  man  killed,  amounted  to  $2,754,357.  The  families  actually 
received  $72,039  or  2.6  per  cent.  The  rest  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered economic  loss,  for  none  of  the  victims  was  earning  ' 
more  than  enough  to  sustain  himself  and  family. 

In  288  other  cases  where  married  men,  or  men  contributing 
to  the  support  of  families,  were  injured  so  severely  that  they 
died,  compensation  was  paid  for  56  per  cent  of  the  married 
men  and  for  69  per  cent  of  those  contributing  to  the  support 
of  families,  though  not  married.  Of  the  men  permanently  in- 
jured 13  or  5.4  per  cent  received  full  pay;  6  received  nothing; 
7  got  $100  or  less;  6  got  more  than  $101  and  less  than  $500, 
while  but  two  got  more  than  $500.  In  the  229  cases  where  men 
were  temporarily  disabled,  the  total  loss  of  income  was  $37,677, 
while  the  employers  paid  a  total  of  but  $6,719.  Inasmuch  as 
these  accidents  all  occurred  in  the  steel  industry,  it  is  rather  too 
m.uch  to  ask  the  public  to  believe  that  only  17.8  of  them  are 
chargeable  to  the  hazard  of  the  business. 
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In  II  cases  where  the  victim  lost  an  eye,  three  men  got  noth- 
ing, one  man  got  $48 ;  two  men  got  $50  each ;  one  got  $75 ;  one 
got  $100;  two  got  $150  and  one  got  $250.  Evidently  eyes  are 
not  very  valuable  in  the  steel  district.  In  three  cases  where 
men  lost  an  arm,  two  got  nothing  and  one  got  $300.  When 
men  lost  a  leg,  they  generally  got  $225  and  the  cost  of  an  arti- 
ficial limb.  In  ten  cases  where  two  or  more  fingers  were  de- 
stroyed, six  of  the  victims  got  nothing,  one  got  $15;  two  got 
$100  and  one  got  $250  for  three. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  killed  and 
injured  got  no  compensation,  while  in  55  per  cent  of  the  cases 
involving  married  men  living  with  their  families  and  in  68  per 
cent  of  the  cases  involving  men  contributing  to  the  support  of 
families,  where  death  resulted  $100  or  less  was  paid  for  funeral 
expenses,  the  one  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  a  grave  wrong 
is  being  done  these  men,  their  families  and  the  public. 

The  fellow  servant  doctrine,  which  was  established  in  Eng- 
land in  1836  and  promptly  imported  by  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, was  founded  on  an  obscure  and  non-representative  case  and 
long  ago  outlived  its  usefulness.  In  fact  English  law-givers 
have  already  found  it  to  be  inadequate  and  discarded  it.  It  has 
remained  for  Americans  to  permit  this  doctrine  to  exist  after 
conditions  have  so  changed  that,  instead  of  being  a  law  of  and 
for  the  people,  it  is  a  law  inimical,  not  only  to  their  interests 
and  welfare,  but  to  their  rights  and  to  common  justice. 

The  committee  on  Industrial  Indemnity  Insurance  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  consisted  of  D. 
A.  Tompkins,  H.  E.  Miles,  F.  C.  Schwedtman  and  James  A. 
Emery,  used  significant  language  in  condemning  the  system 
which  now  prevails  in  this  country.  The  report  contains  the 
following  paargraph: 

"Proof  without  end  could  be  produced  to  show  that  the  dem- 
agogue, the  agitator  and  the  Socialist  are  using  the  evident 
shortcomings  of  our  present  system  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
This  statement  is  written  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  employer,  the  business  man,  to  the  existing  state 
of  aflfairs.  He  is  usually  too  busy  to  take  action  until  after  it 
is  too  late." 

The  feeling  of  mutual  sense  of  wrong  and  of  resentment 
which  has  grown  up  between  employers  and  employes  is  trace- 
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able  directly  to  the  dishonest  practices  that  are  fostered  by  the 
present  system.  Many  workingmen  are  not  above  exaggerating 
the  extent  and  eflFect  of  their  injuries,  of  simulation  and  ma- 
lingering, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  large  verdict  from  the  em- 
ployer. Many  lawyers  are  perfectly  willing  to  aid  and  abet 
such  robberies  with  every  facility  at  their  command. 

Many  manufacturers,  especially  those  who  have  had  to  do 
with  these  fakers,  are  prone  to  minimize  the  injuries  received 
by  the  employe  and  to  use  any  subterfuge  to  avoid  paying  com- 
pensation. This  spirit  has  spread  among  the  manufacturers 
and  the  insurance  companies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  honest 
workman  is  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  trial  of  his  case. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  honest  employer  and  the  honest 
employe  to  meet  as  equals  and  discuss  the  question  dispassion- 
ately, as  a  business  proposition,  the  whole  problem  would  be 
solved.  As  it  is,  both  honest  employers  and  honest  employes 
are  wronged  by  their  dishonest  fellows.  Something  can  and 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil,  as  it  is  a  source  of  expense 
and  needless  friction. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  parties  concerned  are 
dissatisfied.  Every  individual  and  commission  that  has  looked 
into  the  subject  discovers  at  once  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
New  York  Legislative  Commission  sought  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  workings  of  the  present  law  through  letters  to 
employers  and  representative  employes.  Sixty-three  employers 
were  convinced  that  the  present  system  is  unfair,  while  53 
thought  that  it  was  fair,  but  could  be  bettered  in  many  particu- 
lars. Of  the  representative  laboring  men,  41  declared  flatly 
against  the  present  laws  and  32  suggested  a  change,  most  of 
them  favoring  some  sort  of  a  compensation  law. 

Workingmen's  compensation  is  the  designation  generally  used 
in  speaking  of  a  system  of  paying  a  lump  sum,  weekly  stipend 
or  pension  to  workingmen  injured,  without  recourse  to  courts 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  employers'  liability.  Under  it 
the  question  of  "Who  is  to  blame?"  is  eliminated  and  the  ques- 
tion, "How  badly  are  you  hurt?"  is  substituted.  The  victim  is 
compensated  by  his  employer,  who  in  turn  protects  himself 
through  some  sort  of  insurance.  The  cost  goes  into  the  product 
and  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  just  as  is  the  case  in  this  country 
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with  liability  insurance.  The  main  difference  in  the  two  sys- 
tems, is  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the  money  collected  from 
the  public. 

In  America  we  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  and  waste  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  should  be  paid  to  the  injured,  doing  it, 
or  rather,  preventing  it.  It  costs  employers  more  to  defend 
than  it  does  employes  to  prove,  for  an  elaborate  organization 
called  an  insurance  company,  must  be  maintained.  These  com- 
panies are  strongly  competitive  in  their  dealings  and,  while  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  profits  are  excessive,  their  expense  to  the 
public  is  greater  than  it  should  be.  If  these  same  companies 
were  charged  only  with  paying  compensation  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, and  could  dispense  with  their  costly  array  of  legal  talent, 
much  of  the  waste  would  be  eliminated. 

The  German  system,  which  many  claim  cannot  be  adopted  in 
this  country  because  its  principles  are  hateful  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  republic  is  built,  is  in  reality  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  to  which  employes  and  employers  contribute. 
The  state  also  contributes  in  the  case  of  old  age  pensions.  The 
government  provides  for  the  use  of  all  up-to-date  safety  devices 
and,  by  rigid  inspection,  sees  to  it  that  the  devices  are  used. 
The  compensation  paid  is  about  two-thirds  that  received  by  the 
workmen  for  their  regular  toil. 

The  German  law  was  enacted  July  6,  1884,  and  went  into 
effect  October  i,  1885.  Supplementary  acts  were  passed  May 
28,  1885,  May  5,  1886,  and  July  11  and  13,  1887.  A  codifica- 
tion was  enacted  June  30,  1900. 

Provision  is  made  for  compensation  for  all  injuries  by  acci- 
dent in  the  course  of  the  employment,  causing  death  or  dis- 
ability for  more  than  three  days,  unless  caused  intentionally. 
Compensation  may  be  refused  or  reduced  if  injury  was  received 
while  committing  an  illegal  act. 

The  industries  covered  are  mining,  salt  works,  quarrying  and 
allied  industries,  shipyards,  factories,  smelting  works,  building 
trades,  chimney  sweeping,  window  cleaning,  butchering,  trans- 
portation and  handling,  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries. 

All  workmen  are  compensated  and  those  technical  officials 
whose  annual  earnings  are  less  than  3.000  marks  ($714).  With 
the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  the  law  may  be 
extended  to  other  classes. 
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The  act  covers  government  employes  in  postal,  telegraph,  and 
railway  services  and  in  industrial  enterprise  of  army  and  navy, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for. 

Medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  ninety-one  days  and  ben- 
efit payments  from  third  to  ninety-first  days  are  provided  by 
sick-benefit  funds  to  which  employers  contribute  one-third  and 
employes  two-thirds;  from  twenty-eighth  to  ninety-first  day 
payments  are  increased  by  one-third  at  expense  of  employer 
in  whose  establishment  accident  occurred;  after  ninety-first  day 
and  in  case  of  death  from  injuries,  expense  is  borne  by  em- 
ployers' associations  supported  by  contributions  of  employers. 

When  death  results  funeral  benefits  of  one-fifteenth  of  annual 
earnings  of  deceased  are  paid,  but  not  less  than  50  marks 
($11.90).  Pensions  are  paid  to  dependent  heirs  not  exceeding 
60  per  cent  of  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased,  as  follows : 
widow,  20  per  cent  of  annual  earnings  until  death  or  remar- 
riage ;  in  latter  case  a  final  sum  equal  to  three  annual  payments ; 
dependent  widower,  20  per  cent  of  annual  earnings;  each  child 
15  years  of  age  or  under,  20  per  cent;  payments  to  consort  and 
to  children  to  be  reduced  proportionately  if  the  total  would 
exceed  60  per  cent;  dependent  heirs  in  ascending  line,  20  per 
cent  or  less,  if  there  is  a  residue  after  providing  for  above 
heirs;  orphan  grandchildren,  20  per  cent  or  less,  if  there  is  a 
residue  after  providing  for  above  heirs.  If  the  annual  earn- 
ings exceed  1,500  marks  ($357),  only  one-third  of  the  excess 
is  considered  in  computing  pensions.  Where  the  accident  brings 
disability  free  medical  and  surgical  treatment  is  paid  for  the 
first  thirteen  weeks  by  sick  benefit  funds,  and  afterwards  by 
the  employers'  associations.  For  temporary  or  permanent  total 
disability,  50  per  cent  of  the  daily  wages  of  persons  similarly 
employed,  but  not  exceeding  3  marks  (71  cents),  is  paid  by  the 
sick  benefit  funds  from  the  third  day  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week;  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  thirteenth  week,  allowance 
by  sick  benefit  fund  and  16  2-3  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  injured  person  is  paid  by  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations. For  complete  helplessness  necessitating  attendance, 
payments  may  be  increased  to  100  per  cent  of  annual  earnings. 
For  partial  disability,  a  corresponding  reduction  in  payments  is 
provided  for.  If  the  annual  earnings  exceed  1,500  marks 
($357),  only  one-third  of  the  excess  is  considered  in  computing 
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pensions.  Whenever  a  change  in  condition  of  injured  person 
occurs,  a  revision  of  benefits  may  be  made.  Payments  are  met 
by  mutual  insurance  associations  of  employers,  in  which  all 
employes  are  required  to  be  insured  at  the  expense  of  em- 
ployers. Separate  associations  have  been  organized  for  each 
industry.  The  solvency  of  employers'  associations  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  State.  Disputes  are  settled  by  "arbitration  courts 
for  workingmen's  insurance,"  composed  of  one  government  offi- 
cial, two  representatives  of  workmen,  and  two  of  employers. 

The  English  system  of  compensation,  which  many  students 
claim  is  the  only  method  practicable  for  this  country,  provides 
that  when  a  workingman  is  killed  about  his  work,  three  years' 
wages  shall  be  paid  to  his  dependents  by  his  employer;  if  dis- 
abled for  more  than  one  week,  he  shall  be  paid  one-half  his 
weekly  wage,  and  if  permanently  disabled,  he  shall  receive  com- 
pensation throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  English  system 
also  includes  an  old  age  pension,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
compulsory  compensation  tends  to  force  the  aged  out  of  em- 
ployment where  they  are  likely  to  be  injured.  The  English  law 
has  been  amended  in  recent  years  so  that  illness  traceable  to 
the  trade  or  industry  is  also  sufficient  reason  for  receiving  com- 
pensation. 

The  English  law  was  enacted  December  21,  1906,  and  went 
into  effect  July  i,  1907,  replacing  the  acts  of  August  6,  1897, 
and  July  30,  1900.  Compensation  is  provided  for  injuries  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment 
which  cause  death  or  disable  a  workman  for  at  least  one  week 
from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed. 
Compensation  is  not  paid  when  the  injury  is  due  to  serious  and 
willful  misconduct,  unless  it  results  in  death  or  serious  and 
permanent  disablement. 

"Any  employment"  is  the  broad  term  used  in  stating  the 
industries  covered.  Any  person  regularly  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business  whose  compensa- 
tion is  less  than  £250  ($1,216.63)  per  annum  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  but  persons  engaged  in  manual  labor  only 
are  not  subject  to  this  limitation.  The  act  applies  to  civilian 
persons  employed  under  the  Crown  to  whom  it  would  apply  if 
the  employer  were  a  private  person. 

The  entire  cost  of  compensation  rests  upon  the  employer. 
The  compensation  for  death  is  a  sum  equal  to  three  years'  earn- 
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irigs,  but  not  less  than  £150  ($729.98)  nor  more  than  £300 
($1459-95),  to  those  entirely  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the 
deceased.  A  sum  less  than  above  amount  is  paid  if  the  deceased 
leaves  heirs  partially  dependent  on  his  earnings,  the  amount  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  tKe  parties  or  fixed  by  arbitration.  Reason- 
able expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  burial  are  paid,  but 
they  cannot  exceed  £10  ($48.67),  if  deceased  leaves  no  de- 
pendents. 

In  cases  where  disability  results  a  weekly  payment  is  made 
during  incapacity,  of  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  employe's 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months, 
but  not  exceeding  £1  ($4.87)  per  week;  if  incapacity  lasts  less 
than  two  weeks,  no  payment  is  required  for  the  first  week.  A 
weekly  payment  is  made  during  partial  disability,  not  exceeding 
the  diflference  between  employe's  average  weekly  earnings  before 
injury  and  average  amount  which  he  is  earning  or  is  able  to 
earn  after  injury.  Minor  persons  may  be  allowed  full  earnings 
during  incapacity,  but  weekly  payments  may  not  exceed  10 
shillings  ($2.43).  A  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  life  annuity 
through  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  of  75  per  cent  of  annual 
value  of  weekly  payments  may  be  substituted,  on  application  of 
the  employer,  for  weekly  payments  after  six  months ;  but  other 
arrangements  for  redemption  of  weekly  payments  may  be  made 
by  agreement  between  employer  and  employe.  Weekly  pay- 
ments may  be  revised,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  under  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Employers  may  make  contracts  with  employes  for  substitu- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  compensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  in  place 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  if  the  registrar  of  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties certifies  that  the  scheme  is  not  less  favorable  to  the  work- 
men and  their  dependents  than  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  workmen  are  favorable  to  the  substitute. 
The  employer  is  then  liable  only  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme. 

In  case  of  an  employer's  bankruptcy,  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation due  under  the  act,  up  to  £roo  ($486.65)  in  any  individual 
ca.se,  is  clas.sed  as  a  preferred  claim ;  or  where  an  employer  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  insurers  in  respect  to  any  liability 
under  the  act  to  any  workman,  such  rights  of  the  employer,  in 
case  he  becomes  bankrupt,  are  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
workman. 
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Questions  arising  under  the  law  are  settled  either  by  a  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  employer  and  his  workmen,  by  an 
arbitrator  selected  by  the  two  parties,  or,  if  the  parties  can 
not  agree,  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  who  may  appoint  to 
act  in  his  place. 

H.  V.  Mercer  of  Minneapolis,  member  of  the  Employes  Com- 
pensation Commission  appointed  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature, 
discussed  the  legal  possibility  of  compensation  acts  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  very  able  manner  before  the  conference  at  Atlantic 
City.  His  study  of  this  phase  of  the  matter  has  been  thorough 
and  his  conclusions  are  highly  valuable.  His  argument,  with 
authorities  cited  and  quoted,  is  printed  in  full  in  the  report  of 
the  conference.  The  space  available  in  this  report  permits  of 
the  use  of  his  conclusions  only.     They  are  as  follows: 

I.  Public  work  is  not  controlled  by  the  constitutional  rule 
as  to  freedom  of  contract. 

n.  The  relations  of  the  people  to  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states  are  based  upon  contract 
to  which  individual  rights  are  enough  subjected  to  protect  the 
general  welfare  at  least,  under  the  police  power.  , 

HI.  The  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  grants 
to  Congress  the  right  to  control  relations  of  master  and  servant 
in  so  far  as  needed  in  such  commerce,  but  does  not  grant  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  deprive  the  state  of  its  police 
power  or  to  regulate  state  commerce. 

(a)  The  commerce  clause  was  not  intended  to,  and  does 
not,  take  away  the  police  power  of  the  states. 

(b)  The  states  execute  the  police  power  even  with  respect 
to  interstate  commerce  but  do  so  only  for  their  self -protection 
and  only  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  amount  to  regulation  in  the 
constitutional  sense. 

IV.  The  police  power  of  the  people  of  the  several  states 
was  never  delegated  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  national 
government,  nor  prohibited  by  that  instrument  to  the  states. 

(a)  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  state's  police  power. 

V.  Some  of  the  usual  constitutional  objections  against  laws 
are  not  applicable  to  this  question,  for  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
state  if  it  stays  within  reasonable,  equal,  and  lawful  regulations 
of  dangerous  employments. 
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(a)  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
apply  only  to  the  Federal  Government  and  do  not  require  the 
states  to  give  the  jury  trial  but  probably  would  require  such 
trial  in  the  Federal  Courts,  where  they  have  jurisdiction. 

VI.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  a  prohibition  upon  the  states — not  upon  the  National 
Government. 

(a)  The  privileges  and  immunities  secured  by  that  instru- 
ment are  those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
distinguished  from  citizens  of  the  states. 

(b)  Equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  construed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  as  it  is  by  the  state  courts  to  permit  reasonable 
classifications  treating  those  within  the  class  equally.  This  is 
no  bar  to  such  law. 

(c)  The  due  process  of  law  provided  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment applies  only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  it  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  states. 

(d)  The  Federal  Constitution,  however,  does  not  control 
mere  forms  of  procedure  in  or  regulate  the  practice  of  state 
courts.  All  that  it  requires  is  that  at  some  point  in  the  con- 
troversy there  must  be  a  time  and  place  for  the  court  to  adju- 
dicate the  legal  liability  after  fair  hearing. 

(e)  It  is  not  taking  private  property  without  due  process 
of  law  within  the  constitutional  provisions  to  require  dangerous 
employments  to  be  liable  for  the  risks  of  the  injury  without 
any  particular  fault  in  the  special  transactions. 

(f)  The  jury  trial  provided  by  the  state  constitutions  is 
the  trial  of  such  cases  as  embrace  principles  secured  by  the 
constitution  when  it  was  adopted  and  not  a  trial  of  matters 
involved  only  in  new  laws  such  as  this  would  be. 

VII.  This  sort  of  law  would  not  take  private  property  for 
public  use  by  reason  of  two  principles. 

(a)  Under  our  social  compact  the  private  owner  has  no 
ownership  except  that  which  is  subject  to  reasonable  control 
such  as  this  would  be. 

(b)  The  private  individual  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
taking  of  only  so  much  property  as  is  an  aid  to  government 
operation  by  reason  of  the  last  above  principle. 

VIII.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  secures  the  liberty  of 
contract  between  employer  and  employe  except  when  limited 
by  the  police  power;  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  rests  in 
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the  legislative  department;  the  courts  interfere  to  uphold  the 
constitution  only  to  prevent  arbitrary  power  from  being  exer- 
cised under  cover  of  the  police  power. 

(a)  The  courts  recognize  that  the  employer  and  the  employe 
do  not  stand  on  an  equality  in  making  their  contracts. 

(b)  The  police  power  is  used  to  regulate  insurance  of  pri- 
vate property  and  the  control  of  employer  and  employe. 

(c)  No  owner  of  property  has  the  right  to  claim  that  a 
contract  previously  in  existence  has  been  changed  in  its  obli- 
gations by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  because 
the  implication  of  the  power  always  went  with  that  contract 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

(d)  The  police  power  can  neither  be  legislated  nor  con- 
tracted away. 

IX.  The  action  of  the  state  must  not  be  arbitrary. 

(a)  The  common  law  was  not  made  to  meet  the  present 
conditions  and  is  totally  inadequate  therefor. 

(b)  The  law  on  this  question  has  not  kept  apace  with  the 
industry. 

(c)  The  employe  carries  this  risk  now. 

(d)  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  perjury. 

(e)  The  employer  not  satisfied. 

(f)  It  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  public. 

X.  The  compensation  in  the  modern  foreign  countries  is 
along  this  line. 

(a)  What  advance  has  been  made. 

(b)  The  common  law  has  been  modified  in  many  respects 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  repealed, 
at  least  after  a  reasonable  remedy  is  given  in  its  stead. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the  states  have 
been  working  in  this  change  sufficient  to  show  that  no  party 
wants  arbitrary  action  but  only  reasonable  regulation,  yet,  there 
are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  we  can  make  the 
necessary  laws. 

XL  The  simplest  remedy,  already  well  justified  for  property 
insurance,  is  to  fix  a  definite  liability  by  law  for  hazardous  indus- 
tries on  condition  that  the  amount  of  damages  be  submitted  to 
arbitration — repeal  the  common  law. 

XII.  The  fallacy  in  the  most  of  our  objections  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  weight  which 
must  be  given  to  the  power  to  protect  the  public  interests.     The 
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power  of  general  welfare  must  always  remain  with  the  states 
subject  only  to  reasonable,  equal  and  lawful  regulations. 

REMEDY. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  legislature 
could  not  make  a  simple  and  adequate  remedy  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a)  Fix  a  definite  legal  liability  instead  of  the  common  law 
iv  hazardous  employment.  Either  require  the  employer  to  pay 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  and  the  employe  to  pay  an  equitable 
proportion,  of  the  carrying  charges. 

(b)  Establish  a  board  of  awards,  arbitration  or  reference 
where  prescribed  forms  of  procedure  could  be  liberally  inter- 
preted, and  simply,  quickly  and  inexpensively  try  to  fix  the 
amount  of  damages  as  a  condition  precedent  to  recovery  and 
which  as  to  amount  would  be  final. 

(c)  Allow  appeal  to  regular  courts  only  to  show  want  of 
jurisdiction,  fraud  in  arbitrators  or  question  legal  liability. 


Workingmen's  compensation  in  America  is  a  dream  that  is 
coming  true.  Just  now  there  is  a  groping  for  ways  and  means 
to  bring  it  about,  a  little  later  there  will  be  a  search  for  the 
proper  form  the  laws  shall  take,  and  finally  there  will  be  a  con- 
certed campaign  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  uniform  laws 
of  this  character  in  all  the  states.  The  most  pleasing  feature 
of  the  present  movement  is  the  fact  that  wherever  anything  has 
been  accomplished  in  America,  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
joint  action  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employes. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Asso- 
ciation, a  group  of  lumber  manufacturers  who  own  and  operate 
I200  saw  and  planing  mills  and  lumber  yards  in  the  western 
part  of  that  state,  is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
enactment  of  a  compensation  act  by  the  next  legislature.  The 
association  has  arranged  for  a  conference  of  manufacturers 
and  labor  unionists  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  discussed 
from  all  angles.  So  widespread  is  the  demand  for  the  reform 
and  so  thorough  has  been  the  canvass  for  converts,  that  it  is 
deemed  very  probable  that  Washington  will  soon  have  a  com- 
pensation act  in  working  order. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Association  is  not  giving  of  its 
time  and  energy  to  this  cause  from  philanthropic  motives.  It 
does  not  claim  anything  of  the  kind.  It  states  frankly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  expense  incident 
to  industrial  accidents  among  the  men  in  its  employ.  The  man- 
ufacturers feel  that  they  have  been  paying  too  much  for  lia- 
bility insurance  and  that  the  small  amount  that  reaches  the 
injured  workmen  is  entirely  out  of  proportions  to  the  premium. 

Employers  of  the  state  of  Washington  pay  out  nearly  a 
million  tiollars  every  year  in  insurance  premiums  and  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  system  whereby  they  would 
be  enabled  to  treat  directly  with  the  injured  workman,  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  as  well  as  much  less  expensive. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  compensation  act  might  not 
provide  for  the  payment  to  the  injured  workman  of  as  large 
a  sum  as  he  might  deem  he  was  entitled  to,  but  the  association 
answers  that  objection  by  pointing  out  that  while  the  sum  named 
might  not  be  as  large  as  some  of  the  verdicts  occasionally 
granted  by  the  courts,  the  workman  would  receive  all  the  money 
and  would  be  under  no  expense  for  legal  advice  or  court  fees. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  consider  the  matter  on  a  broader 
plane  than  in  former  years.  Recently  a  large  employer  of  labor 
in  Chicago  declared  that  the  whole  question  should  be  treated 
as  one  of  depreciation,  not  of  plant  or  works,  but  of  men.  He 
would  charge  off  each  year  a  certain  amount  for  that  purpose. 

This  new  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  public  toward  the 
injured  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
accidents  in  which  workingmen  are  killed  or  injured  are  charge- 
able, not  to  any  individual,  whether  fellow  servant  or  employer, 
but  to  the  hazards  of  the  trade.  Such  being  the  case,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  trade  should  bear  the  cost  of  accident  prevention  and 
compensation. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  and  it  already  has  a  host  of  sup- 
porters among  thinking  men  of  all  schools,  an  accident  in  a  trade 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  masters  in  that  trade.  It  follows  then 
that  all  the  master  minds  thus  engaged  will  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  accidents,  not  only  in  their  own  establishments,  but 
in  all  the  establishments  of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  a  community  of  interest  in  the  prevention  of  accidents 
which  will  lead  all  men  in  the  trade  to  do  their  best  to  prevent 
accidents. 
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There  are  thousands  of  accidents,  however,  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  cannot  be  prevented.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these? 
The  workingman,  who  suffers  the  injury,  also  suffers  the  loss, 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  at  fault.  Why  should  he  bear  it 
alone?  He  is  the  one  party  least  able  to  bear  it.  He  is  in  no 
way  at  fault.  Why  should  not  the  cost  of  the  accident  enter 
into  the  cost  of  the  product  along  with  the  raw  material  and 
labor? 

European  countries  take  the  stand,  that  few  men  willfully 
injure  themselves,  that  nearly  all  accidents  are  incident  to  the 
trade.  They  charge  it  into  the  cost  and  finally  assess  it  to  the 
consumer.  If  this  was  all  that  was  accomplished,  i.  e.  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  burden,  the  new  system  would  have  much  to 
commend  it.  But  it  accomplishes  more.  It  leads  to  better  pro- 
tection of  machinery  and  better  care  of  workmen.  It  has 
cleared  the  court  dockets,  reduced  litigation  expense  and  cre- 
ated a  better  feeling  between  employer  and  employe.  When  a 
man  can  secure  a  reasonable  compensation  for  an  injury  with- 
out paying  an  attorney,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  to  that  unneces- 
sary expense. 

Manufacturers  who  have  studied  compensation,  have  found 
that  it  is  cheaper  than  our  present  system.  Some  of  them  have 
inaugurated  compensation  systems  of  their  own. 

The  ^United  States  Steel  Corporation  inaugurated  a  system 
of  voluntary  compensation  for  its  employes  May  i,  1910,  which 
provides  that  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  the  victim  shall  receive  the 
equivalent  of  12  months'  wages;  for  the  loss  of  an  arm,  he  shall 
receive  the  equivalent  of  18  months'  wages;  for  the  loss  of  a 
foot,  9  months'  wages;  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  12  months'  wages; 
and  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  6  months'  wages. 

In  cases  of  accidental  death  funeral  expenses  not  exceeding 
$100  will  be  paid  by  the  company.  In  the  case  of  married  men, 
living  with  their  families,  who  had  worked  for  the  company 
five  years  or  less,  18  months'  wages  will  be  paid  if  he  leaves  a 
widow  and  children  under  16  years  of  age.  For  each  addi- 
tional year  over  five  years  that  the  victim  had  worked  for  the 
company,  three  per  cent  should  be  added  and  for  each  child 
under  16  years  of  age,  10  per  cent  should  be  added ;  but  in  no 
case  can  the  compensation  exceed  $3000.  This  program  will 
be  followed  for  one  year  and  is  being  watched  with  great  inter- 
est by  students  of  the  problem. 
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The  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  applied  a  proposed 
compensation  act  to  its  force  for  a  year  which  had  elapsed,  to 
determine  the  relative  costs  of  the  two  systems.  The  com- 
pany's report  to  the  New  York  legislative  commission  was  as 
follows : 

"Under  the  experience  of  our  company  for  two  years  ending 
October  i,  1909,  during  which  time  119  accidents  occurred,  if 
the  proposed  compensation  system  had  been  in  force  and  we 
had  paid  one-half  wages  to  all  injured  employes  and  wages  for 
three  years  in  the  case  of  the  one  employe  who  died,  we  would 
have  paid  during  the  two  years  $2,091.83,  all  of  which  unques- 
tionably would  have  gone  to  the  injured  employes  and  those 
dependent  upon  them. 

"During  the  two  years  aforesaid  we  did  pay  $3,517.05  for 
liability  insurance.  During  this  time  the  injured  employes  re- 
ceived from  the  insurance  company  $1491.97,  of  which  $278 
was  for  surgical  aid  or  medical  attendance,  $779.97  for  settle- 
ment pf  claims  and  $434  as  a  result  of  actions  at  law. 

"If  the  proposed  law  would  have  been  in  effect  during  the 
two  years  ending  October,  i,  1909 — ^the  H.  H.  Franklin  Manu- 
facturing Q^mpany  would  have  saved  approximately  $1,425.22, 
or  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid,  while  the 
injured  employes  would  have  gained  approximately  $559.86 
or  approximately  40  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  they  re- 
ceived." 

The  New  York  Edison  &)mpany  is  one  of  the  many  em- 
ployers of  labor  who  have  cast  off  liability  insurance  and  adopted 
in  its  stead  a  system  of  compensation.  The  step  was  taken  in 
1905  when  the  pay  roll  contained  5,000  names.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  company  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy  were  as 
follows : 

1st. — ^The  company  could  distribute  among  its  employes  the 
amount  heretofore  paid  as  premiums  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies. If  expenditures  should  be  less  the  plan  would  be  a 
financial  success;  if  more,  the  company  would  at  least  know 
that  the  money  was  going  to  its  men. 

2nd. — ^Every  injured  employe  would  share  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended, instead  of  only  those  whose  cases  came  under  company 
liability. 

18 
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3rd. — The  experience  acquired  by  the  company  in  investigat- 
ing the  details  of  accidents  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  safeguards  and  would  improve  general  working 
conditions. 

4th. — ^The  whole  economic  loss  would  be  distributed,  and  good 
relations  between  the  company  and  its  employes  maintained. 

The  following  year,  after  this  system  had  been  in  effect  for 
12  months,  the  company  found  that  its  disability  pay  roll 
amounted  to  $i3>o55.82.  To  that  sum  should  be  added  the 
sum  paid  out  for  medical  attendance,  drugs  and  settlement 
expenses,  which  makes  a  total  of  $28,042.63.  The  insurance 
premiums  for  the  year  would  have  been  $35,000  according  to 
the  company's  estimates.  The  saving  therefore  amounted  to 
$6,957.37.  The  experience  of  this  company  demonstrates  con- 
clusively the  enormous  extent  of  the  waste  which  is  going  on 
throughout  the  country. 

The  record  for  the  following  year,  1907,  is  very  similar.  The 
total  accident  expense  was  $35,559.20.  The  premium  estimate 
was  $42,000,  a  saving  of  $6,440.80.  The  succeeding  years  of 
1908  and  1909  showed  equally  gratifying  records. 

President  Harrison  was  the  first  public  man  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  fellow  servant  doctrine.  Since  his  day,  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  system  have  been  the  subject  of  comment  by  thou- 
sands of  educators,  publicists,  manufacturers,  economists  and 
business  men  as  well  as  politicians  and  statesmen. 

■  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Civic  Federation,  which 
was  held  in  Boston  in  January,  1910,  various  speakers  expressed 
opinions  on  the  industrial  accident  compensation  problem  as 
follows: 
Archbishop  Ireland — 

"The  number  of  industrial  accidents  annually  occurring  in 
the  countr}^  is  appalling.  Something  should  be  done,  if  Amer- 
ica be  worthy  of  its  fame  as  a  civilized  country,  to  reduce  in 
number  those  accidents,  and,  when  accidents  do  occur  despite 
all  reasonable  precautions,  to  alleviate  the  remediable  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them. 

"All  things  considered,  the  simplest  and  fairest  solution  is  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  compensation-  for  accidents  upon  the 
industry  within  the  sphere  of  which  they  have  arisen.  Those 
who  are  impoverished  through  industries  cannot  be  left  to 
starve,  and  it  is  not  those  who  did  not  profit  by  the  industries 
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who  should  be  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  damages 
caused  thereby." 

Charles  P.  Neill,  United  States  Labor  Commissioner — 

"Our  present  laws,  both  federal  and  state,  are  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  alike  to  wage  earners  and  to  the  thinking  public. 
The  principle  embodied  in  our  statutes  dealing  with  remu- 
neration for  industrial  accidents  is  a  principle  which  has  been 
discarded  by  practically  every  other  industrial  countr>',  and  the 
United  States  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  probably 
the  most  backward  industrial  country  in  the  world  in  this 
respect." 

Frederick  P.  Fish  of  Boston — 

"There  are  some  questions  in  which  the  employer  has  one 
point  of  view  and  the  employe  another,  but  in  discussing  this 
question  we  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  people, 
as  it  affects  us  all  alike. 

"If  it  is  true  that  we  are  behind  the  times  in  this  country  in 
the  number  of  accidents  we  have,  isn't  it  our  first  duty  to  find 
the  cause  and  then  the  remedy?  I  don't  know  the  cause,  but 
I  believe  that  if  the  Civic  Federation  will  take  hold  of  the 
matter  in  a  scientific  manner,  if  found,  it  will  be  corrected. 
I  think  the  laws  regarding  employers'  liability  never  go  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  demand.  If  proper  attention  were  given 
to  the  making  of  machinery  and  conditions  of  work  were  as 
safe  as  possible  many  accidents  would  be  prevented. 

"Workmen  themselves  are  a  very  careless  crowd,  and  that 
in  a  way  is  very  much  to  their  credit.  I  have  little  respect  for 
a  man  who  is  always  looking  for  his  hide,  but  on  the  other  hand 
recklessness  is  to  be  deplored.  I  believe  rules  should  be  made 
and  enforced  to  prevent  employes  from  being  careless. 

"Something  should  be  done  so  that  money  paid  in  injuries 
should  go  to  those  who  are  hurt.  I  think  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts pretty  good  as  it  stands,  and  think  some  things  in  it 
should  never  be  changed.  I  think  no  man  should  be  compen- 
sated for  injury  due  wholly  to  his  own  fault.  What  we  need 
is  a  new  kind  of  scientist  who  can  go  into  the  future  from  the 
present  and  past,  analyze  facts,  go  forward  to  the  future 
and  see  how  to  shape  the  development  of  known  facts  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  human  race." 
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Seth  Low  of  New  York,  President  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration— 

"I  think  the  trouble  with  the  employers'  liability  law  is  that 
it  hits  the  wrong  party.  I  am  told  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
money  paid  for  injuries  reaches  the  man  who  is  hurt.  The  law 
works  very  unevenly,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  damages  is  passed  on  by  jurors  who  differ  greatly  in  per- 
sonality. One  man  gets  a  fortune  for  an  injury  while  another 
for  an  injury  of  the  same  nature  gets  nothing. 

"Another  weakness  of  the  law  is  that  it  leaves  the  door  wide 
open  for  an  unscrupulous  employer  to  take  advantage  of  an 
employe  who  is  hurt  When  it  comes  to  a  remedy,  the  situ- 
ation in  this  country  is  extremely  serious.  European  countries 
have  adopted  a  system  of  workmen's  compensation  instead  of 
the  employers'  liability. 

"I  think  that  system  has  an  advantage  over  our  present  one 
in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents.  There  is  no  place  where 
the  proportion  of  accidents  is  so  small  as  in  Germany  and  no 
place  where  so  much  care  is  taken  to  reduce  the  danger  of  acci- 
dents.    Germany  has  the  workmen's  compensation  system." 

"While  the  injured  person  gets  only  20  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  here,  in  Germany  he  gets  70  per  cent.  I  feel  that  the 
German  system  is  better  even  than  the  English.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  change  to  the  workmen's  compensation  system,  but 
how  to  do  it  must  be  carefully  considered. 

"Any  law,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  must 
abandon  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  a  jury.  But  one  indus- 
trial state  may  well  hesitate  to  change  its  system  unless  the 
others  will  consent  to  do  the  same.  But  I  think  there  is  an 
impulse  toward  uniform  legislation." 

John  Mitchell,  ex-President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 

Second    Vice-President    of    the    American    Federation    of 

Labor — 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  must  change  our  entire  system  of 
compensation  for  accidents. 

"I  believe  in  the  English  system  of  compensation  and  that  it 
would  be  the  most  practicable  in  this  country.  The  country  of 
Europe,  having  the  msot  elaborate  system  of  industrial  insur- 
ance and  compensation,  Germany  is  the  most  prosperous,  and 
the  rise  of  that  empire  began  with  the  adoption  of  that  system. 
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But  England  has  not  suffered  from  its  system,  which  is  more 
comprehensive  and  better  than  ours,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  expense  would  be  any  larger  upon  the  employers  than  the 
present  employers'  liability  system. 

"The  present  system  is  both  expensive  and  iniquitous;  noth- 
ing causes  more  friction  and  ill-feeling  between  an  employer 
and  employes  than  our  present  S3rstem  of  adjusting  industrial 
accidents,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  profit  by  what 
has  been  done  by  the  people  of  the  old  world. 

"In  giving  relief,  laws  and  contracts  must  be  made  to  do 
justice  to  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents,  and  I  think  it  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  burden  of  these  accidents  be  borne  by 
the  industries.  I  would  adopt  a  system  of  compensation  that 
will  put  an  end  to  litigation  and  hard  feeling  and  bring  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  injured  or  the  family  of  the  killed." 

"Compensation  acts  for  workingmen  must  sooner  or  later 
come  in  all  our  states,"  says  Collier's  Weekly  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial. "Under  the  present  system  about  one  workman  in  ten 
who  is  injured  has  the  legal  right  to  a  lawsuit,  and  if  suit  is 
brought  his  chance  of  recovery  is  about  one  in  ten.  The  de- 
fenses set  up  by  the  employer  are,  under  modem  conditions, 
arbitrary  and  unreal.  If  suit  is  brought  it  can  be  dragged  along 
for  several  years,  and  the  lawyers'  fees  and  court  expenses  eat 
up  half  the  damages. 

"Large  employers  and  the  liability  insurance  companies  have 
all  the  advantage  in  the  trial  of  a  case  because  of  their  perfect 
machinery  for  getting  evidence,  their  skillful  lawyers  and  their 
ability  to  take  all  appeals.  In  New  York  state  this  subject  is 
being  energetically  pressed  at  present,  the  general  feeling  being 
in  favor  of  an  act  providing  for  compensation  equal  to  56  per 
cent  of  the  wage  rate  in  case  of  disability  and  in  case  of  death 
for  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  wages. 

"The  present  system  does  not  tend  to  make  the  employer 
interested  in  preventing  accidents  or  in  the  proper  care  and 
quick  recovery  of  the  injured  any  more  than  it  teiids  to  give 
real  relief  to  employes  and  their  families.  The  proposed  change 
would  produce  a  community  of  interests  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  It  would  lead  toward  better  machinery, 
better  care  and  far  more  justice.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
on  the  other  side  that  the  act  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  prevent 
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the  encouragement  of  litigation  by  attorneys  who  live  by  col- 
lecting accident  claims,  and  one  method  of  accomplishing  this 
would  be  a  plan  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  practically 
all  questions  arising  under  the  compensation  act." 

President  Roosevelt's  last  message  contained  the  following: 

"The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the 
Employers*  Liability  Act,  the  experience  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  en- 
forcing the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust  laws,  and  the 
gravely  significant  attitude  toward  the  law  and  its  administra- 
tion recently  adopted  by  certain  heads  of  great  corporations, 
render  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  additional  legislation 
as  regards  certain  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  between  the  great  corporations  and  the  public. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  Employers'  Liability 
Law  to  be  unconstitutional  because  its  terms  apply  to  employes 
engaged  wholly  in  intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  to  employes 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  By  a  substantial  majority  the 
court  holds  that  the  Congress  has  power  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion in  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned. 

"As  regards  the  Employers'  Liability  Law,  I  advocate  its 
immediate  re-enactment,  limiting  its  scope  so  that  it  shall  apply 
only  to  the  class  of  cases  as  to  which  the  court  says  it  can  con- 
stitutionally apply,  but  strengthening  its  provisions  within  this 
scope.  Interstate  employment  being  thus  covered  by  an  ade- 
quate national  law,  the  field  of  intrastate  employment  will  be 
left  to  the  action  of  the  several  states.  With  this  clear  defi- 
nition of  responsibility  the  states  will  undoubtedly  give  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  within  their  field  the  consideration 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 

"I  also  very  urgently  advise  that  a  comprehensive  act  be 
passed  providing  for  compensation  by  the  government  to  all 
employes  injured  in  the  government  service.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  an  injured  workman  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
has  no  remedy,  and  the  entire  burden  of  the  accident  falls  on 
the  helpless  man,  his  wife,  and  his  young  children.  This  is  an 
outrage.  It  is  a  matter  of  humiliation  to  the  nation  that  there 
should  not  be  on  our  statute  books  provision  to  meet  and  par- 
tially to  atone  for  cniel  misfortune  when  it  comes  upon  a  man 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  while  faithfully  serving  the  public. 
In  no  other  prominent  industrial  country  in  the  world  could 
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such  gross  lAjustice  occur;  for  almost  all  civilized  nations  have 
enacted  legislation  embodying  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  places  the  entire  trade  risk  for  industrial  acci- 
dents  (excluding,  of  course,  accidents  due  to  willful  miscon- 
duct by  the  employe)  on  the  industry^  as  represented  by  the 
employer,  which  in  this  case  is  the  government.  In  all  these 
countries  the  principle  applies  to  the  government  just  as  much 
as  to  the  private  employer.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
injured  employe  or  his  surviving  dependents  be  required  to 
bring  suit  against  the  government,  nor  should  there  be  the 
requirement  that  in  order  to  insure  recovery  negligence  in  some 
form  on  the  part  of  the  government  should  be  shown.  Our 
proposition  is  not  to  confer  a  right  of  action  upon  the  govern- 
ment employe,  but  to  secure  him  suitable  provision  against  in- 
juries received  in  the  course  of  his  emplo3anent.  Exactly  as 
the  workingman  is  entitled  to  his  wages,  so  he  should  be  entitled 
to  indemnity  for  the  injuries  sustained  in  the  natural  course  of 
his  labor.  The  rates  of  compensation  and  the  regulations  for 
its  payment  should  be  specified  in  the  law,  and  the  machinery 
for  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  should  in  each  case  be 
provided  in  such  manner  that  the  employe  is  properly  repre- 
sented without  expense  to  him.  In  other  words,  the  compen- 
sation should  be  paid  automatically,  while  the  application  of 
the  law  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  law  should  apply  to  all  laborers, 
mechanics,  and  other  civilian  employes  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  in  the  service  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  and  of  the  insular  governments. 

**The  same  broad  principle  which  should  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment should  ultimately  be  made  applicable  to  all  private  em- 
ployers. Where  the  nation  has  the  power  it  should  enact  laws 
to  this  effect.  Where  the  states  alone  have  the  power  they 
should  enact  the  laws.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  an  Employers' 
Liability  Law  does  not  really  mean  mulcting  employers  in  dam- 
ages. It  merely  throws  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of  acci- 
dent insurance  against  injuries  which  are  sure  to  occur.  It 
requires  him  either  to  bear  or  to  distribute  through  insurance 
the  loss  which  can  readily  be  borne  when  distributed,  but  which, 
if  undistributed,  bears  with  frightful  hardship  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  accident.  In  theory,  if  wages  were  always 
freely  and  fairly  adjusted,  they  would  always  include  an  allow- 
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ance  as  against  the  risk  of  injury,  just  as  certainly  as  the  rate^ 
of  interest  for  money  includes  an  allowance  for  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  loss.  In  theory,  if  employes  were  all  experi- 
enced business  men,  they  would  employ  that  part  of  their  wages 
which  is  received  because  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  seaire  acci- 
dent ihsurance.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  practical  to 
expect  that  this  will  be  done  by  the  great  body  of  employes.  An 
Employers'  Liability  Law  makes  it  certain  that  it  will  be  done, 
in  effect,  by  the  employer,  and  it  will  ultimately  impose  no  real 
additional  burden  upon  him." 

In  his  annual  message  of  January  i,  1909,  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  Governor  Hughes  said: 

"I  believe  that  it  would  be  salutary  to  go  further  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  have  been  announced  in  some 
other  jurisdictions  and  in  the  case  of  injuries  sustained  by  adults 
by  reason  of  conditions  created  or  permitted  in  violation  of  the 
Labor  law  to  preclude  a  defense  upon  the  ground  of  the  as- 
sumption of  risk  by  the  employe.  This  would  be  an  appro- 
priate penalty  for  an  infringement  of  the  statute  and  secure 
the  protection  which  the  statute  is  designed  to  afford  by  re- 
quiring suitable  safeguards  against  the  risks  that  are  incident 
to  the  employment.  Our  statute  should  make  this  policy  clear 
in  appropriate  terms. 

'*I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  special  and 
expert  inquiry  into  the  questions  relating  to  employer's  liability 
and  compensation  for  workmen's  injuries.  Our  present  meth- 
ods arc  wasteful  and  result  in  injustice.  Numbers  of  neg- 
ligence cases  are  prosecuted  upon  a  basis  which  gives  the  at- 
torneys a  high  percentage  of  recoveries.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  premiums  paid  for  insurance  against  liability 
is  devoted  to  payment  of  losses.  As  a  result  the  workmen  do 
not  receive  proper  compensation  and  employers  pay  large 
amounts  that  do  not  reach  them.  There  arc  constitutional  re- 
strictions which  stand  in  the  way  of  some  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  devised  in  other  countries;  but  the  subject  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  to  the  end  that  the  present  waste  and 
injustice  should  be  mitigated  to  the  fullest  extent  that  may  be 
found  to  be  at  once  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  our  fundamental  law." 

John  M.  Gitterman,  writing  in   McClures   for  June.   1910. 
says: — "The  whole  situation  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
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of  Judge  Morris  of  the  United  States  District  G>urt  in  the 
case  of  Kelley  versus  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
(152  Fed.  Rep.  231)  : 

'In  the  same  article  its  authors  seem  to  look  upon  the  changes 
made  by  this  act  in  the  fellow  servant  rule,  the  contribut6r>' 
negligence  rule,  the  rule  as  to  the  freedom  of  a  carrier  to 
contract  with  its  employes  concerning  its  liability  for  an  injury 
to  an  employe,  and  the  removal  of  the  limit  to  the  amount  of 
recovery  for  an  accident  resulting  in  death,  so  often  prescribed 
in  other  statutes,  as  startling  and  dangerous.  They  do  not 
impress  me.  I  think  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  their  reasoning  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fellow  servant 
rule  has  been  laid  down  by  the  courts  has,  in  view  of  modem 
methods  and  the  many  dangerous  mechanical  means  and  ap- 
pliances used  in  most  every  branch  of  modern  industry,  lost 
much,  and  in  some  cases  all,  of  its  force.  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  asserted  that  the  contributory  negligence  rule,  as  laid 
down  and  applied  by  the  courts,  is  in  view  of  modem  con- 
ditions, certainly  as  applied  to  those  engaged  in  certain  occu- 
pations, a  harsh,  cmel,  and  unjust  rule,  and  ought  long  since, 
in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
to  have  been  greatly  modified.'  " 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  of  New  York,  in  stating  his  views 
to  the  New  York  Commission,  said:— -"The  objection  I  hear 
around  a  good  deal  against  the  compensation  laws  is  that  com- 
pensation law  is  the  first  step  towards  socialism.  Now,  I  don't 
know  what  socialism  is ;  I  could  never  find  out,  though  I  studied 
the  subject  a  good  deal,  but  generally  by  socialism  most  people 
in  America  mean  the  hostility  to  the  existing  social  order,  due 
to  discontent.  Now,  if  by  the  compensation  law  you  could 
remove  one  cause  of  existing  discontent  to  that  extent  you  would 
militate  against  the  advance  of  socialism.  On  the  other  hand, 
socialism,  I  think,  is  generally  understood  by  economists  to 
mean  collectivism  or  communism,  the  opposition  to  capitalism 
or  individualism.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  compensation 
principle  that  militates  against  capitalism.  It  is  the  question  of 
law  as  to  where  this  liability  shall  be  placed  between  different 
individuals.  Neither  are  the  European  compensation  laws  at 
all  socialistic  in  their  origin.  The  compensation  laws  of  Ger- 
many were  introduced  and  practically  imposed  on  Germany 
by  Bismark  who  was  not  very  much  of  a  socialist.     And  in 
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England  they  were  advocated  or  introduced  originally — I  don't 
know  whether  they  were  introduced — ^but  they  were  enacted 
originally  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was 
far  from  being  a  socialist.  It  is  true  that  in  England  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  radical  leader,  helped  very  much  in  procur- 
ing the  enactment  of  those  laws;  but  the  fact  is  that  those 
laws  had  been  introduced  and  advocated  and  passed  largely 
through  the  influence  of  men  who  have  been  not  only  not  so- 
cialists, but  opposed  to  socialism;  not  radicals,  but  opposed  to 
radicalism,  and  a  little  more  of  aristocrats  than  anything  else. 

"There  is  nothing  about  those  laws,  about  their  theory,  or 
about  their  history,  or  anything  else  that  is  socialistic.  There 
have  been  in  other  countries  laws  introduced  that  we  might 
say  are  socialistic,  or  paternalistic,  or  are  not  suited  to  us ;  and 
there  have  been  details  added  to  the  compensation  laws  in  Eng- 
land particularly  that  we  may  think  are  unwise,  unsuited  to 
us,  undemocratic,  socialistic,  maybe;  but  the  principle  of  the 
compensation  laws  and  the  theories  upon  which  those  laws 
were  originally  advocated  and  passed  were  not  at  all  socialistic. 

"There  is  another  objection  that  appears  rather  seriously  in 
some  of  the  foreign  laws;  and  that  is,  that  the  compensation 
law  tends  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Now,  you  say,  if  the  employer  is  liable  to  pay  compensation 
for  an  accident  to  an  employe,  no  matter  whether  the  employe 
was  at  fault  or  not,  he  naturally  will  select  only  the  men  phys- 
ically competent,  and  will  draw  the  line  against  the  infirm  and 
the  aged,  to  whom  accidents  are  more  liable  to  happen;  and 
that  has  been  the  rule  where  the  compensation  laws  exist.  Now. 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  there  are  very  few  aged  and  infirm 
employed  originally;  that  is.  employed  in  the  industries  of  this 
State  when  they  are  aged  and  infirm.  They  don't  employ  them 
anyhow.  So,  if  you  apply  your  compensation  law  to  the 
hazardous  industries,  to  the  mines,  the  quarries,  the  railroads, 
to  the  big  construction  work,  you  won't  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  aged  or  infirm,  because  no  aged  or  infirm  are  em- 
ployed there;  and,  nevertheless,  the  compensation  law  will  ap- 
ply to  the  very  industries  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  accidents 
happen." 

Henry  T.  Noyes,  Jr.,  of  the  German-American  Button  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  his  remarks  to  the  New  York 
Commission,  said : — **It  seems  to  me  it  has  been  obvious  from 
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the  remarks  made  here  that  the  present  system  is  exceedingly 
wasteful.  It  is  wasteful  to  the  employer  also  in  a  way  that 
I  would  like  to  mention.  Of  course  if  he  wins  a  case  he  still 
has  to  pay  his  insurance  cost;  he  has  to  pay  his  lawyers,  be- 
cause probably  the  lawyers  that  he  would  want  in  a  case  would 
be  high  class  lawyers;  and  then,  too,  he  has  to  pay  another 
cost.  It  takes  his  time,  it  takes  the  time  of  those  in  authority, 
and  those  losses  can  be  figured,  I  believe,  in  a  much  larger  sum 
than  they  are  usually  reckoned.  It  is  wasteful  to  the  public, 
of  course  obviously,  because  it  congests  our  courts." 

George  M.  Gillette  of  Minnesota  Employers'  Liability  Com- 
mission, offered  the  following  suggestion  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence : — "*  *  *a  thing  that  has  ver>'  much  influenced  my  views 
on  this  subject  is  the  question  of  our  present  laws  relating  to 
negligence  and  their  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  community. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  who  has  had  to  do  with 
personal  injury  matters  that  will  not  agree  with  me  when  1 
say  that  under  our  existing  system  there  is  no  one  thing  which 
is  a  subject  of  litigation,  which  so  breeds  perjury,  as  the  laws 
relating  to  negligence.  The  employe  tries  so  to  color  the  ev- 
idence as  to  bring  him  properly  within  the  rules  so  that  he  can 
recover.  The  employer  does  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  that  if  the  whole 
question  of  negligence  could  be  eliminated  it  would  have  a 
very  salutary  effect  upon  the  morals  of  every  community." 

The  existing  system  is  condemned  in  the  following  language 
by  the  men  who  investigated  conditions  in  Wisconsin: — "The 
attempt  to  locate  negligence  so  that  it  will  hold  in  a  court  of 
law  is  expensive  and  creates  hostility  between  workmen  and 
employers. 

•*The  law  of  negligence  means  liability  insurance  for  the 
employer,  and  a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  to  liability  in- 
surance companies  is  wasted. 

**The  concealment  of  facts  regarding  accidents  hinders  the 
important  work  of  preventing  accidents. 

•*The  existing  laws  do  little  to  encourage  workmen  and  em- 
ployers to  enter  into  mutual  insurance  schemes,  nor  do  they 
encourage  the  workmen  to  insure  themselves.     Workmen  do 
'do  not  "have  adequate  protection." 

'*It  was  not  until  1898  to  1900  that  the  subject  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  United  States,"  said  the  Xew  York  Legislative 
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Commission  in  making  its  report,  "In  1898  W.  H.  Willouf^by 
published  the  first  careful  study  of  foreign  industrial  insur- 
ance, and  in  1900  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  this  State  (Senate  Documents,  123d  Session,  1900,  vol.  10, 
part  II,  written  by  Adna  F.  Weber)  contained  an  able  study 
and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  European  experiences.  A 
commission  appointed  to  study  the  subject  in  Massachusetts  in 
1904  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  1897, 
but  the  bill  failed  of  passage.  A  commission  in  Illinois  recom- 
mended legislation  along  somewhat  similar  lines  in  1907.  There. 
tx>o,  the  bill  failed  of  passage.  A  legislative  commission  in 
in  1908  on  the  subject  in  Connecticut  found  itself  unable  to 
reach  any  definite  conclusion.  At  present  a  commission  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  a  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  are  considering  discarding  the  present  system, 
while  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  other  states  the  appointment  of 
commissions  to  study  the  problem  is  being  earnestly  urged  upon 
the  legislatures. 

"The  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  legal 
system  of  employers'  liability  in  force  in  this  State  (and  prac- 
tically everjrwhere  else  in  the  United  States)  in  industrial  em- 
ployments is  fundamentally  wrong  and  unwise  and  needs  rad- 
ical change. 

"The  workman  injured  in  his  employment  must  of  necessity 
bear  the  burden  of  his  injury.  The  pain  and  suffering  are 
his,  and  no  system  of  law  can  change  or  shift  that  burden. 
But  if  that  injury  be  not  one  which  he  has  willfully  brought 
on  himself,  but  has  arisen  from  the  hazard  of  his  work,  we 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  workman  should  be  so 
placed  by  the  law  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  call  for  and 
receive  such  prompt  and  certain  compensation  as  will  keep 
him  and  those  dependent  on  him  from  destitution.  We  are 
further  convinced  that  in  industries  in  this  State  as  they  now 
exist,  the  workmen  are  not  able  to  solve  this  accident  diffi- 
culty for  themselves.  Were  the  hisses  faire  system  of  politi- 
cal economy  working  without  friction,  a  workman  engaged  in 
hazardous  emplo3rments  would  command  and  receive  wages 
high  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  the  risks  of  trade  accident 
and  insure  them — and  there  would  be  no  problem.  The 
accident  relief  burden  reflected  in  wages  would  be  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  the  industrial  product  which  the  consumers  of 
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that  product  must  pay.  But  that  theory  does  not  work  out. 
Wages  are  not  relatively  higher  in  the  most  dangerous  trades. 
The  accident  risk  is  a  minor  element  in  fixing  wages,  and  the 
workers  in  dangerous  trades  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  not 
able  to  carry  adequate  insurance,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  seem  to  carry  no  insurance.  In  view  of  that  fact,  wc 
are  convinced  that  the  wise  policy  for  the  State  should  be 
to  throw  the  burden  of  accident  relief  in  dangerous  trades 
on  the  industry  in  another  way.  Though  the  workmen  can- 
not shift  this  accident  burden  upon  the  cost  of  the  product 
or  upon  the  trade,  the  employers  can,  through  their  power  to 
fix  their  selling  price  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  replacing 
and  repairing  machinery,  so  we  would  have  them  make  an 
element  of  the  price  of  the  product  the  cost  of  relieving  the 
injured  workers  of  hazardous  industry. 

"Our  present  system  of  dealing  with  this  question  in  New 
York  (and  the  same  system  prevails  in  all  the  United  States) 
is  to  make  no  such  provision,  to  require  that  the  workman  as- 
sume the  risks  of  the  trade,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  sue  his 
employer  at  law  only  when  the  accident  is  due  to  fault  of  the 
employer  and  to  recover  from  his  employer  such  a  sum  as 
shall  compensate  him  for  the  damage  suffered.  That  system 
discarded  in  almost  every  other  industrial  country,  we  regard 
as  inherently  unfitted  to  modem  industrial  conditions  in  dan- 
gerous employments,  and  grossly  unfair  to  workmen  injured 
by  trade  risks.  In  practice  our  system  with  its  lawsuits  is  so 
uncertain,  so  full  of  vexatious  delays  and  so  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant that  as  a  whole  it  is  satisfactory  to  no  class  in  the 
community.  Moreover,  no  change  in  it  can  cure  its  greatest 
defects  unless  the  change  amounts  to  abandoning  the  theory 
that  the  employer  shall  pay  only  when  the  accident  is  due  en- 
tirely to  his  negligence  or  fault." 

"The  toll  of  human  life  and  limb  being  exacted  by  mod- 
em industry  has  reached  such  startling  proportions  as  to  be 
a  serious  menace  to  our  national  welfare,"  says  American  In- 
dustries in  a  recent  editorial  article.  "That  it  is  so  recognized 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  laws  made  to  pro- 
tect life  and  health,  and  the  marked  tendency  shown  to  fix 
legal  responsibility  for  accidents. 

"Investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  drain  upon  our  national 
vitality  has  proved  conclusively  that  a  very  large  percentage 
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of  industrial  accidents  can  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
preventive  measures.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  plain 
that,  although  the  employer  and  the  employe  must  work  to- 
gether to  attain  the  desired  end,  of  reducing  accidents  to  a 
minimum,  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  employer. 

"It  is  important  for  selfish  as  well  as  humanitarian  reasons 
that  the  manufacturer  should  both  provide  safeguards  and 
insist  on  their  use.  The  employe,  as  a  rule,  will  not  hesitate  to 
sue  him  for  damages  on  account  of  any  injury,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  hold  the  employer  responsible  for  the  use  of  safe- 
guards as  well  as  the  provision  of  them." 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Wisconsin,  at  one  of  its 
meetings  late  in  1907,  answered  certain  questions  regarding  its 
position  upon  the  subject  as  follows: 

1.  When  an  accident  occurs  to  an  employe,  whether  through 
his  own  negligence  or  not,  an  injury  is  done,  not  only  to  the 
physical  body  of  the  one  injured,  but  in  case  the  injured  party 
has  a  family,  or  is  assisting  in  the  support  of  others,  they  also 
are  compelled  to  suffer  through  the  inability  of  the  one  in- 
jured to  perform  his  natural  duties  and  fulfill  his  obligations 
toward  those  whose  care  and  wellbeing  are  in  his  or  her  charge, 
and  unless  adequate  compensation  is  paid,  either  by  the  es- 
tablishment where  the  accident  occurred,  or  by  the  State  out 
of  a  fund  raised  by  taxing  the  various  industries  according 
to  their  liability  for  causing  accidents,  or  friends  and  relatives 
come  to  the  rescue,  the  one  injured,  as  well  as  those  dependent 
on  his  or  her  earnings  must  naturally  become  a  charge  on  the 
community.  As  long  as  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation 
makes  a  profit  on  any  man's  labor,  and  no  man  or  corpora- 
tion would  employ  any  one  unless  that  was  the  case)  the  fact 

«  that  a  profit  is  made  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  employe  is 
not  paid  for  the  risk  he  runs  of  being  injured  during  the  time 
he  is  employed,  consequently  it  is  neither  just  nor  equitable 
that  he  or  his  family  should  suffer  by  reason  of  accidents  which 
occur  to  him  owing  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  occupation. 
The  family  is  the  central  sun  around  which  our  body  politic 
revolves,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to  conserve  the 
happiness  and  wellbeing  of  the  family. 

2.  The  present  conditions  for  providing  a  proper  adjustment 
of  accident  claims  are  most  unsatisfactory,  both  from  an  em- 
ploye's, as  well  as  from  an  employer's   standpoint.     In  case 
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of  an  accident  the  first  question  raised  is  that  of  liability;  and 
even  if  it  appears  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  employer 
is  legally  liable  for  damages,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
jured party  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  protracted  lawsuit  and 
secure  judgment  in  order  to  obtain  justice. 

Any  plan  to  give  to  employes  a  tangible  prospect  of  secur- 
ing a  fixed  compensation  in  case  of  an  accident  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  present  chaotic  condition,  even  if  this  were  effected 
by  means  of  mutual  accident  associations  with  contributions 
from  both  workmen  and  employers  to  an  accident  fund. 

A  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none;  but  for  reasons  stated  in 
answer  to  question  No.  i,  it  is  not  just  or  equitable  that  the 
employe  should  be  compelled  or  asked  to  become  a  co-insurer 
with  his  employer  to  provide  for  his  security  against  accidents 
so  long  as  the  surplus  value  he  creates  is  not  only  sufficient 
to  provide  his  employer  with  the  means  to  insure  him  against 
accidents,  but  to  leave  a  comfortable  profit  besides.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  profit  he  is  enabled  to  make  out  of  the  labor  of 
his  employe  it  is  but  his  natural  duty  to  safeguard  the  life, 
health  and  happiness  of  his  employes. 

3.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  speak  for  every  laboring  man,  as 
the  views  and  opinions  of  men  vary,  but  it  would  seem  prefer- 
able to  have  damages  for  a  certainty,  though  limited  in  amount, 
than  to  have  them  in  prospectus,  and  wait  an  eternity  to  get 
them  or  whatever  remains  after  lawyers  collect  their  fees. 

4.  The  burden  of  safeguarding  the  life  and  limb  and  health 
of  employes,  and  paying  an  adequate  compensation  for  injuries 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  Our  industrial  army,  that 
creates  all  wealth  and  makes  for  progress,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

An  accident  Fund  ought  to  be  created  by  the  State;  this 
Fund  to  be  raised  by  taxation  levied  on  all  industries  which 
menace  the  life  or  limb  or  health  of  employes,  each  line  of 
industry  being  taxed  according  to  its  liability  for  causing  ac- 
cidents, and  the  liability  of  each  separate  line  of  industry  to 
be  determined  by  securing  the  necessary  statistics. 

This  burden  would  eventually  fall  upon  society  in  general, 
because  as  one  of  the  fixed  charges  of  production,  it  would 
naturally  be  added  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Michigan  Union  Advocate  has  said  in  its  editorial  col- 
ums: — "It  has  been  the  practice  to  make  the  worker  pay  the 
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cost,  or  practically  bear  the  entire  burden  of  an  accident  that 
might  incapacitate  him  for  life.  There  is  a  broader  view  being 
emphasized  now.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  making  the  industry 
bear  the  burden,  which  plan  lays  the  burden  on  the  consumer, 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  just  as  unfair  to  expect  an  employer 
to  stand  the  cost  as  it  is  to  place  it  at  the  door  of  the  worker. 
Unless  criminal  carelessness  is  proven,  through  the  determina- 
tion of  the  employer  not  to  afford  the  proper  protection  to  his 
workers,  the  industry  should  bear  the  burden  and  the  state 
should  see  to  it  that  proper  protection  is  afforded.  The  var- 
ious factory  inspection  bureaus  are  doing  great  work  along 
this  line,  and  many  manufacturers  now  have  their  own  in- 
spectors who  are  as  strict  in  their  enforcement  of  proper  pro- 
tective devices  as  the  factory  bureaus  are.  The  manufacturers 
find  that  it  pays,  since  it  not  only  reduces  the  accidents,  but 
it  reduces  the  cost  of  fighting  claims  for  damages." 
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RELIEF  ASSOCIATIONS  AMONG  EMPLOYES. 


Relief  associations  among  employes  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Maine  exist  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  and  the 
two  of  which  the  department  has  been  able  to  secure  partic- 
ulars are  both  in  the  paper  making  industry. 

The  employes  of  the  Hollingsworth  and  Whitney  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Winslow  have  a  society  known  as  the  Hollings- 
worth and  Whitney  Relief  Association.  It  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  employes  and  is  not  contributed  to  by  the  company 
in  any  way.  The  company  does,  however,  permit  the  assess- 
ments and  benefits  to  be  based  on  the  payroll  and  thus  keeps 
in  touch  with  it.  Through  this  association,  the  employes  are 
enabled  to  insure  themselves  against  sickness  and  accident  for 
a  nominal  sum.  Membership  is  optional  with  the  employes 
and  at  the  present  time  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  payroll 
is  represented. 

The  employe  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  association  pays 
its  treasurer  one-twelfth  of  his  wages  for  one  week,  each  fourth 
week.  In  case  the  benefits  assume  such  large  proportions  that 
the  regular  assessment  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  claims, 
he  may  be  assessed  further.  In  case  there  is  a  surplus,  as 
there  generally  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  but  $150  is  re- 
turned to  the  members  on  the  Saturday  before  Christmas,  pro 
rata.  Last  year  the  rate  of  return  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  paid  13  assessments,  was  equal  to  9  of  them. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  insured  receives  six  times  the  amount 
of  his  assessements,  each  week  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  and  continuing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  weeks. 
In  case  of  death  from  sickness,  $50.00  is  paid  on  the  funeral 
expenses.  None  of  the  sickness  insurance  takes  effect  until 
after  the  employe  has  been  a  member  of  the  association  30 
days,  and  30  days  during  which  the  insured  has  been  regularly 
at  work,  must  elapse  between  two  claims  for  benefits. 

19 
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In  case  of  accident,  the  insured  receives  six  times  the  amount 
of  his  assessment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  26  weeks. 
In  case  of  death  a  sum  equal  to  26  weeks'  benefit  is  paid  in 
addition  to  $50.00  for  funeral  expenses. 

The  expense  of  administering  this  form  of  insurance  is 
practically  nothing.  The  only  salaries  paid  are  those  of  the 
president  and  treasurer,  the  former  receiving  $50.00  per  annum 
and  the  latter,  $100.  Similar  associations  in  other  mills  of 
the  company,  where  the  membership  is  smaller,  pay  smaller 
salaries  to  the  officers. 

The  usual  safeguards  are  set  up  in  order  that  the  members 
may  not  be  preyed  upon  by  malingerers,  drunkards  or  fool- 
hardy adventurers.  Applicants  for  membership  submit  to  a 
physical  examination  by  a  competent  physician  who  makes  re- 
turn as  to  whether  the  candidate  is  suffering  from  any  chronic 
disease  or  not. 

An  application  for  benefit  must  be  made  within  five  days 
after  it  is  to  begin.  It  certifies  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
perform  his  regular  duties  because  of  sickness  or  accident, 
shows  the  date  of  attack  or  injury,  the  date  of  the  first  visit 
of  a  physician,  and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  asociation,  states  the  cause  of  the  illness  or  injury. 

The  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company  pays  the  expense 
of  the  physician  in  every  case  of  accident  and  in  many  cases 
of  illness  and  often  allows  half  wages,  where  the  other  ben- 
efits are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  such  indemnity,  the  recipent  signs  a  release, 
which  holds  the  company  blameless  and  harmless  from  action 
at  law. 

This  system  fosters  a  contentment  among  the  employes  of 
the  company,  which  is  much  sought  after  by  employers.  The 
fact  that  the  men  forfeit  their  insurance  and  such  money  as 
they  have  paid  in,  in  case  they  leave  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, acts  as  a  strong  deterrent  upon  those  who  have  a  tend- 
ency to  wander  from  mill  to  mill,  as  well  as  those  who  might 
otherwise  become  involved  in  labor  troubles. 

The  employes  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company  main- 
tain a  mutual  relief  association  which  pays  benefits  for  disability 
and  death  caused  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  has  a  mem- 
bership which  includes  about  one-half  the  employes  of  the  com- 
pany.    The  association  originated  among  the  employes  some 
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years  ago  and  has  no  official  connection  with  the  company, 
though  about  20  years  ago,  when  the  association  fell  into  finan- 
cial straits  the  company  volunteered  to  contribute  ten  per  cent 
of  all  the  collections  as  an  addition  to  the  general  fund.  The 
company  has  followed  this  practice  ever  since. 

Male  employes  contribute  one  dollar  and  female  employes 
50  cents,  every  three  months.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member 
each  is  assessed  50  cents. 

The  benefit  paid  is  $5.00  per  week  for  males  and  $2.50  for 
females,  after  the  first  week  for  a  period  not  longer  than  26 
weeks  in  any  one  year  or  one  illness.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
member  $200  is  paid. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  board  of 
directors,  who  pass  upon  the  right  of  individuals  to  draw  ben- 
efits, and  interpret  the  by-laws.  The  secretary  is  under  bonds 
of  $100  as  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  dues 
and  assessments  and  receives  $100  a  year  for  his  services.  The 
treasurer  gives  a  bond  of  $500. 
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ACCIDENT   AND  DISABILITY   BENEFITS   PAID   BY 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Many  of  the  labor  organizations  pay  accident  and  disability 
benefits.  Notable  among  these  in  Maine  are  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  which  pays  a  permanent  dis- 
ability benefit  of  from  $100  to  $400,  disability  to  consist  of  the 
loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  the  loss  of  four  fingers  of  one  hand, 
total  blindness,  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  a  leg  or  arm,  the  amount 
of  benefit  being  governed  by  the  length  of  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America  pays  for 
permanent  disability  caused  by  total  blindness,  the  loss  of  both 
hands,  or  becoming  incurably  insane,  a  benefit  of  from  $150 
to  $500  according  to  length  of  membership  in  the  union. 

The  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  pays  to  any 
member  in  good  standing  $500  for  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

The  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  pays  for  total 
blindness,  paralysis  or  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  a  benefit  of 
from  $100  to  $200. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  pays 
a  disability  benefit  of  from  $100  to  $200. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  pays  permanent  disability 
benefits  up  to  $200. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  of  the  local  unions  pay  sick  and 
accident  benefits  from  their  local  funds. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 


The  list  of  accidents  here  presented  numbers  568,  covering 
the  period  between  October  i,  1909,  and  October  31,  1910. 
Sixty-two  of  them  resulted  fatally  and  many  of  the  others  were 
of  a  serious  nature.  The  list,  incomplete  though  it  is,  should 
be  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  law  makers  of  Maine  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  pressing  need  for  legislation  requiring  the  pro- 
tection of  machinery  and  thorough  factory  inspection. 

Oct.  6,  1909. — Pulp  worker;  left  elbow  hit  by  conveyor; 
bruise. 

Oct.  10. — Paper  maker;  finger  caught  in  calendar  rolls;  two 
fingers  on  right  hand  badly  cut. 

Oct  18. — Stockhauler  in  pulp  mill ;  truck  jammed  right  heel ; 
foot  sprained. 

Oct.  28. — Woolen  weaver ;  female ;  tripped  over  cut  of  cloth ; 
hip  broken  by  fall. 

Oct.  31. — Fireman;  caught  between  car  and  elevator  guide 
in  pulp  mill.    Both  hips  jammed. 

Nov.  5. — Fly-frame  tender  in  cotton  mill;  was  wiping 
around  moving  gears  when  waste  caught;  severe  cuts  on  back 
of  hand. 

Nov.  13. — Fly-frame  tender;  female;  was  cleaning  machine 
with  waste  when  hand  was  drawn  into  gears;  two  fingers  on 
right  hand  amputated. 

Nov.  17. — Printer;  defective  motor  switch  in  paper  mill 
flashed ;  buring  thumb  on  left  hand. 

Nov.  22. — Pulp  mill  worker;  foot  cut  in  mill. 

Nov.  23. — Papermaker;  caught  in  rolls  while  cleaning;  arm 
badly  jammed  and  muscles  strained. 

Nov.  23. — Shoe  Worker;  caught  tip  of  index  finger  in  heel 
machine  severing  it. 

Nov.  24. — Pulp  maker;  fell;  sprained  ankle. 

Nov.  29. — Brakeman;  fell  from  moving  train;  head  injured. 
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Dec. — . — Cotton  mill  operative;  left  thumb  caught  in  shuttle 
and  mangled. 

Dec. — . — Brakeman ;  shoulder  wrenched ;  fell  between  car  and 
platform. 

Dec. — . — Farmer;    finger   crushed    in    piece    of    machinery. 

Dec. — . — Laborer;  foot  jammed  in  gravel  pit;  toe  amputated. 

Dec. — . — Woodworker;  cut  left  hand  making  amputation 
above  wrist  necessary. 

Dec.  I. — ^Teamster;  fell  on  sidewalk  breaking  leg.  A  few 
months  earlier  fell  from  street  sprinkler  breaking  same  leg. 

Dec.  I. — Structural  steel  worker;  fell  25  feet  breaking  sev- 
eral ribs,  one  leg,  one  wrist  and  puncturing  left  lung. 

Dec.  I. — Woolen  mill  employe;  fell  from  bridge;  barely  es- 
caped death. 

Dec.  2. — Quarry  worker ;  struck  in  face  by  swinging  boom; 
severely  injured. 

Dec.  2. — Shipyard  employe ;  fore  finger  crushed  between  tim- 
bers. 

Dec.  2. — Pulp  mill  foreman ;  caught  in  belt ;  three  ribs  broken 
and  other  severe  injuries. 

Dec.  2. — Planing  mill  employe;  Cut  off  four  fingers  on  rip 
saw. 

Dec.  3. — Laborer;  fell  from  defective  staging  15  feet;  knee 
wrenched. 

Dec.  4. — Woolen  spinner;  scalded  by  falling  into  sink  filled 
with  hot  water. 

Dec.  4. — Wood  chopper;  axe  slipped,  cutting  artery  in  right 
ankle. 

Dec.  4. — ^Employe  of  file  factory;  slight  wound  in  palm  of 
hand ;  blood  poisoning  developed. 

Dec.  4. — Paper  mill  employe ;  right  knee  injured. 

Dec.  4. — Lineman;  fell;  left  leg  fractured. 

Dec.  7. — Pulp  mill  employe;  hand  caught  in  barker. 

Dec.  7. — Powder  maker;  face  and  hands  burned  in  explosion. 

Dec.  8. — Woodchopper ;  lee:  cut  when  axe  slipped. 

Dec.  8. — Brakeman;  caught  between  cars;  bruised  on  back 
and  abdomen;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dec.  8. — Woodchopper ;  leg  cut  when  axe  slipped. 

Dec.  8. — Mail  carrier;  wrenched  ankle  and  broke  leg. 

Dec.  8. — Laborer ;  fell  in  woolen  mill ;  leg  broken. 

Dec.  9. — Sawyer;  hand  cut  quite  severely. 
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Dec.  lo. — Machine  operative;  hand  caught  and  crushed. 

Dec.   10. — Laborer,  rock  fell  cutting  right  hand  severely. 

Dec.  II. — ^Teamster;  fell  from  team;  one  leg  broken;  other 
badly  injured. 

Dec.  II. — Laborer,  struck  unexploded  charge  of  dynamite 
with  pick;  face  stripped  of  skin  in  resultant  explosion;  eyes 
injured. 

Dec.  II. — Elevator  boy;  caught  by  descending  car;  scalped, 
the  flesh  being  stripped  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

Dec.  II. — Papermill  employe;  cut  left  hand  while  tieing 
up  bundles  of  paper;  wound  infected. 

Dec.  13. — Roundhouse  watchman;  struck  by  door  which  was 
thrown  down  by  locomotive;  shoulder  dislocated. 

Dec.  13. — Mason;  fell  15  feet;  back  wrenched  and  ear  man- 
gled ;  injuries  severe. 

Dec.  13. — Mechanic;  caught  finger  in  cog  gear  in  woolen 
mill;  member  crushed. 

Dec.  13. — Mechanic;  caught  hand  in  drive  belt  of  gasoline 
engine  used  on  threshing  machine ;  thumb  broken  and  hand  cut 
so  as  to  require  six  stitches. 

Dec.  14. — Teamster  fell  from  load  of  box  boards  dislocating 
shoulder. 

Dec.  14. — Match  factory  sawyer ;  struck  by  log  carrier ;  ankle 
broken. 

Dec.  14. — Laborer;  fell  into  cellar  of  new  house;  badly  shak- 
en up. 

Dec'.  14. — Railway  mail  clerk;  fell  from  steps  of  car  into 
vat  of  boiling  water;  left  leg  scalded  horribly  and  right  leg 
badly  strained  and  bmised. 

Dec.  15. — Carpenter;  fell  21  feet;  badly  shaken,  but  es- 
caped permanent  injury. 

Dec.  15. — Shoe  operative;  female;  dress  caught  in  shaft  coup- 
ling near  the  floor.  Other  operatives  rescued  her  before  serious 
injuries  were  inflicted.    A  narrow  escape. 

Dec.  15. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  to  sidewalk,  25  feet; 
escaped  with  severe  contusions  and  shaking  up. 

Dec.  16. — Woodsman ;  axe  slipped,  cutting  gash  in  foot ;  in- 
jury serious. 

Dec.  16. — Quarryworker ;  granite  chip  struck  him  in  eye,  de- 
stroying sight. 
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Dec.  i6. — Carpenter;  struck  by  falling  timber  while  at  work 
on  cement  building;  ankle  broken. 

Dec.  17. —  Wood  chopper;  axe  slipped,  cutting  foot. 

Dec.  17. — Pulp  mill  worker;  caught  in  belt;  linger  crushed 
between  belt  and  pulley ;  finger  amputated  at  first  joint. 

Dec.  18. — Laborer,  fell  from  car  he  was  loading  with  lum- 
ber* breaking  several  ribs. 

Dec.  18. — Mason  tender;  fell  50  feet  from  staging;  head 
gashed.  Projecting  board  prevented  instant  death.  A  misun- 
derstanding as  to  elevator  signals  caused  the  mason  tender  to 
pitch  forward  when  the  elevator  suddenly  shot  downward. 

Dec.  19. — Wood  chopper;  cut  foot. 

Dec.  19. — ^Engineer;  cut  between  fingers  in  paper  mill;  dis- 
abled seventeen  days. 

D«c.  20. — Meat  cutter;  caught  left  thumb  in  bone  grinder; 
member  amputated. 

Dec.  20. — Bridge  worker;  left  leg  and  knee  badly  wrenched. 

Dec.  20. — Wood  chopper;  stick  flew  from  block  destroying 
one  eye  and  cutting  a  gash  across  the  top  of  the  other  which 
required  six  stitches. 

Dec.  20. — Box  factory  employe ;  placed  hand  under  descend- 
ing knife  of  "corner  cutter ;"  hand  was  cut  off  across  the  palm. 

Dec.  20. — Electrician ;  came  in  contact  with  current  in  power 
plant;  arm  and  leg  badly  burned ;  rendered  unconscious. 

Dec.  20. — Lineman;  fell  25  feet  while  at  work  on  telephone 
lines ;  ankle  broken  and  severely  bruised. 

Dec.  21. — Brakeman;  thrown  from  steps  of  moving  train  to 
platform  of  station.  His  feet  came  in  contact  with  ice  on  the 
platform  and  he  was  thrown  forward,  lacerating  his  hands, 
legs  and  body,  besides  sustaining  a  severe  wrenching. 

Dec.  21. — Laborer;  was  loading  steel  rails  on  flat  car  when 
grapples  slipped,  permitting  rail  to  fall  on  him,  crushing  right 
leg  at  ankle. 

Dec.  21. — Wood-sawyer;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular 
saw ;  fingers  lacerated,  but  saved  from  amputation  by  physician. 

Dec.  21. — Papermaker;  finger  caught  in  rolls;  third  and  little 
fingers  of  left  hand  crushed. 

Dec.  21. — Sawyer;  hands  came  in  contact  with  revolving  cir- 
cular saw,  amputating  one  and  cutting  four  fingers  from  the 
other. 
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Dec.  22. — Clerk;  fell  from  step  ladder  in  store;  unconscious 
15  minutes  from  concussion  of  brain. 

Dec.  22. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  of  bam  he  was  shing- 
ling, breaking  one  leg. 

Dec.  22. — Wood  worker;  struck  by  flying  piece  of  lumber 
and  severely  injured. 

Dec.  23. — Mill  Wright;  while  tightening  nut  on  circular  saw, 
the  wrench  slipped  and  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  saw. 
His  little  finger  on  his  right  hand  was  severed  and  two  others 
were  badly  lacerated. 

Dec.  23. — Round  house  employe ;  caught  between  moving  loco- 
motive and  door.    Severe  internal  injuries  resulted. 

Dec.  23. — Employe  of  novelty  mill;  car  loaded  with  lumber 
passed  over  his  foot  crushing  it  badly  and  breaking  one  of  the 
small  bones. 

Dec.  23. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  of  barn  he  was  shing- 
ling, breaking  one  leg. 

Dec.  23. — Papermaker;  splinter  entered  hand,  wound  became 
infected. 

Dec.  24. — Lumberman;  wrenched  his  back  so  severely  that 
he  was  removed  to  hospital. 

Dec.  24. — Teamster;  fell  from  load  of  wood;  concussion  of 
brain. 

Dec.  24. — Overseer  in  cotton  mill ;  fell  20  feet  through  scuttle 
in  cotton  house,  injuring  back  and  hips,  though  no  bones  were 
broken. 

Dec.  24. — Wood  worker;  leaned  forward  too  close  to  revolv- 
ing saw,  cutting  deep  gash  in  shoulder. 

Dec.  25. — Employe  of  bottling  works;  elevator  cable  broke 
and  fell,  striking  him  on  shoulder  breaking  collar  bone.  The 
elevator  fell  eight  feet,  precipitating  the  injured  man  to  bot- 
tom of  shaft,  causing  numerous  other  painful  though  not  dan- 
gerous injuries. 

Dec.  28. — Mill  wright ;  hand  caught  in  circular  saw,  lacerating 
all,  and  cutting  off  end  of  middle  finger. 

Dec.  29. — Laborer ;  while  dismantling  old  boiler,  piece  of  iron 
struck  him  in  the  face,  cutting  it  severely  and  destroying  one  eye. 

Dec.  30. — Laborer;  foot  burned  by  jet  from  steam  drill;  in- 
flammation developed. 

Dec.  31. — Deck  hand;  caught  in  stem  line  as  he  was  about 
to  cast  off  and  leg  was  broken. 
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Dec.  31. — Laborer;  left  hand  badly  cut  by  steam  shovel. 

Dec.  31. — ^Teamster;  binder  on  load  of  logs  unfastened  and 
struck  his  arm,  breaking  it. 

Jan.  I,  1910. — Carriage  wood  worker;  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  revolving  circular  saw,  severing  four  fingers  of  left 
hand  at  first  joint. 

Jan.  3. — Paper  worker;  caught  in  hook  in  handling  paper 
reels ;  thumb  dislocated  at  second  joint 

Jan.  4. — Meat  cutter ;  in  turning  a  heavy  piece  of  frozen  meat, 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  knife,  inflicting  wound  three 
inches  in  length. 

Jan.  5. — Lineman;  fell  from  pole;  bruised  and  shaken,  but 
no  bones  broken. 

Jan.  5. — Boat  builder;  cut  fingers  on  saw,  amputation  nar- 
rowly averted. 

Jan.  5. — Machinist;  struck  by  block  of  wood;  wrist  sprained 
and  bruised. 

Jan.  6. — Mill  wright;  hand  drawn  into  gears  of  paper  ma- 
chine, right  hand  so  crushed  that  four  fingers  were  amputated. 

Jan.  6. — Cotton  mill  operative;  caught  left  hand  in  moving 
gears,  only  thumb  and  small  part  of  little  finger  saved. 

Jan.  6. — Mill  operative;  fingers  caught  in  beater  of  waste 
opener;  all  fingers  of  left  hand  torn  off. 

Jan.  7. — Woodworker;  caught  his  left  hand  in  circular  saw 
in  bobbin  factory.  Two  fingers  and  thumb  cut  off  and  hand 
lacerated. 

Jan.  7. — Laborer;  birch  log  fell  on  his  leg  causing  com- 
pound fracture. 

Jan.  8. — Freight  conductor;  knocked  down  by  passing  en- 
gine; dangerously  injured. 

Jan.  8. — Teamster;  log  rolled  on  right  leg,  breaking  leg. 

Jan.  10. — Woodsman;  log  rolled  on  leg,  broke  both  bones 
and  crushed  muscles. 

Jan.  10. — Laborer  on  ice  fields ;  cake  of  ice  fell  on  foot  crush- 
ing it  badly. 

Jan.  II. — Farmer;  jumped  on  hay  hook  left  by  hay  pressers; 
made  deep  wound  in  heel. 

Jan.  II. — Brakeman;  run  over  by  eneine;  riorht  leg  cut  off 
below  knee ;  was  attempting  to  board  engine  while  at  work. 

Jan.  II. — Woodsman;  axe  slipped  cutting  off  three  toes. 

Jan.  II. — Laborer;  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  in  sewer 
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trench  caused  flying  earth  and  rocks  to  lacerate  face  and  hands 
very  severely. 

Jan.  12. — Laborer;  fell  from  second  story  of  building  15  feet, 
fracturing  skull. 

Jan.  12. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  striking  on  stone  posts, 
breaking  leg  and  suffering  strains  and  bruises. 

Jan.  12. — Shipper ;  sprained  muscles  of  back  lifting  paper. 

Jan.  12. — Pulp  maker;  fingers  caught  in  barking  machinery; 
three  fingers  lacerated. 

Jan.  13. — Sawyer;  clothing  caught  in  projecting  set-screw, 
carried  around  shaft  several  times;  right  arm  terribly  lacerated 
and  head  cut. 

Jan.  13. — Car  repairer;  piece  of  iron  fell  on  his  leg  bruising 
it  severely. 

Jan.  13. — Pulp  worker;  wounded  toe  with  fork  used  in  hand- 
ling chips. 

Jan.  14. — Woodsman;  tree  fell  on  his  leg  breaking  it. 

Jan.  14. — Laborer;  caught  right  hand  in  circular  saw  in  mill 
cutting  off  two  fingers  and  badly  lacerating  the  hand. 

Jan.  15. — Employe  in  fertilizer  mill;  fell  25  feet  from  ele- 
vator into  hopper;  sprains  and  bruises. 

Jan  15. — Mail  clerk;  struck  by  train  while  transporting  mail 
in  station ;  head  cut  severely  and  three  ribs  broken. 

Jan.  15. — Steel  worker;  steel  bar  run  through  shoe,  hot  steel 
burning  sole  of  foot  horribly;  was  held  prisoner  by  shoe  many 
minutes  while  bar  tortured  him. 

Jan.  15. — Shoe  stitcher;  female;  needle  broken  and  driven 
through  finger. 

Jan.  15. — Shoe  stitcher;  female;  needle  driven  through  thumb. 

Jan.  15. — Pulp  worker;  hand  caught  in  pump  gear;  thumb 
jammed  and  lacerated. 

Jan.  16. — Carpenter ;  roof  bracket  gave  way  precipitating  him 
30  feet  to  ground.  His  fall  was  broken  in  part  by  a  project- 
ing staging  and  he  escaped  with  a  fracture  of  one  fore  arm. 

Jan.  17. — Laborer;  thrown  from  sled  to  pavement;  slight 
concussion  of  brain. 

Jan.  17. — Moth  gatherer;  fell  20  feet  from  tree  to  ice  covered 
walk ;  struck  fence  in  his  fall  tearing  muscles  from  right  arm ; 
unconscious  several  hours  from  shock. 

Jan.  17. — Brakeman;  caught  little  finger  in  air  hose  coup- 
ling, severing  it. 
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Jan.  18. — ^Woodsman;  struck  by  rolling  log;  ligaments  torn 
from  knee ;  leg  torn  and  lacerated. 

Jan.  18. — Slate  worker;  caught  ring  finger  while  at  work  on 
rubbing  bed,  crushing  that  member  badly. 

Jan.  18. — Woodsman ;  axe  slipped,  cutting  off  all  the  toes  on 
his  right  foot. 

Jan.  20. — Carpenter;  fell  from  staging  to  rock  pile;  face 
lacerated ;  bad  shock. 

Jan.  20. — Spool  maker;  hand  caught  in  belt;  right  wrist 
broken  in  two  places;  body  bruised  when  victim  was  thrown 
against  side  of  building. 

Jan.  20. — Laborer ;  fell  through  scaffold ;  leg  wrenched. 

Jan.  20. — Laborer;  struck  forearm  with  hammer,  causing 
bruise  and  inflammation. 

Jan.  21. — Papermaker;  caught  in  machine;  left  thumb 
sprained  and  burst  open. 

Jan.  22. — Woodsman;  axe  struck  through  decayed  limb  and 
into  leg  to  the  bone. 

Jan.  23. — Papermaker;  slipped  on  wet  floor,  striking  against 
box ;  knee  bruised  resulting  in  "water  on  the  knee." 

Jan.  24. — Teamster;  slipped  on  ice  in  mill  yard,  falling  on 
pile  of  spool  blocks  and  breaking  three  ribs. 

Jan.  24. — Brakeman;  caught  in  brake  and  hand  crushed. 

Jan.  24. — Woodsman ;  struck  by  falling  tree ;  leg  broken  just 
below  knee. 

Jan.  25. — Woodsman;  axe  slipped  and  cut  foot  badly. 

Jan.  25. — Lineman ;  electrocuted  while  at  work  on  pole.  Guy 
wire  on  pole  came  in  contact  with  light  wire. 

Jan.  25. — Wood  sawyer;  caught  right  hand  in  saw;  index 
finger  cut  off ;  two  others  lacerated. 

Jan.  26. — Longshoreman;  caught  by  avalanche  of  grain  in 
hold  of  steamer;  shoveled  out  after  being  buried  15  minutes; 
narrow  escape  from  suffocation. 

Jan.  26. — Street  railway  employe ;  stepped  on  spike  on  freight 
car;  taken  to  hospital. 

Jan.  26. — Paper  shipper;  left  hand  caught  between  paper 
roll  and  post;  little  finger  badly  jammed. 

Jan.  27. — Employe  of  iron  and  steel  works;  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  flew  from  shears;  struck  leg,  breaking  ankle  and  caus- 
ing permanent  injury. 

Jan.  27. — Woodsman ;  axe  slipped ;  leg  gashed. 
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Jan.  27. — ^Teamster ;  leg  crushed  by  falling  horse. 

Jan.  28. — Shoe  operative;  caught  right  hand  in  machine; 
thumb  and  third  finger  severely  jammed. 

Jan.  28. — Longshoreman;  pick  driven  through  foot  while 
unloading  schooner. 

Jan.  29. — Pulp  mill  employe;  elevator  fell  nine  feet  when 
cable  broke  throwing  him  against  roll  of  paper,  fracturing  left 
thigh. 

Jan.  30. — Section  hand ;  hand  caught  in  hand  car ;  finger  sev- 
ered. 

Jan.  30. — Woodsman;  cut  knee. 

Jan.  31. — Woodsman;  scalded  by  steam  escaping  from  steam 
log  hauler, 

Jan.  31. — Paper  mill  employe;  grinder  flange  weighing  800 
pounds  broke  and  fell  upon  him;  his  right  leg  was  fractured, 
a  bone  in  his  foot  injured,  and  he  was  otherwise  severely 
bruised. 

Feb.  I. — Papermill  employe;  fingers  of  left  hand  jammed 
while  at  work  in  mill. 

Feb.  I. — Blacksmith;  missed  stroke  with  heavy  sledge  which 
rebounded  from  anvil  striking  him  in  forehead,  making  severe 
cut. 

Feb.  I. — Machine  operative;  female;  caught  index  finger  in 
machine;  serious  injury. 

Feb.  I. — Saw  mill  employe;  struck  by  board  which  flew  from 
saw ;  eight  stitches  were  required  to  close  the  wound  in  his  ear 
and  face. 

Feb.  2. — Car  repairer;  was  at  work  under  freight  car  when 
train  was  started ;  one  foot  was  badly  wrenched,  his  face  bruised 
and  he  was  internally  injured. 

Feb.  2. — Bridge  worker ;  struck  in  eye  by  sliver  of  steel ;  sight 
affected. 

Feb.  2. — Woodsman;  caught  between  two  logs  and  one  leg 
crushed  at  ankle. 

Feb.  3. — Papermaker;  scqjded  by  steam  jet. 

Feb.  3. — Steel  worker ;  fell  from  roof  while  at  work  on  smoke 
stack,  breaking  left  arm. 

Feb.  3. — Electrical  engineer;  burned  by  flash  from  switch  in 
power  plant;  face,  neck,  hands  and  eyes  badly  burned. 

Feb.  4. — Woodsman;  ankle  broken. 
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Feb.  5. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  while  removing  snow; 
ankle  broken  and  other  injuries. 

Feb.  7. — Lineman;  fell  from  ladder;  wrist  broken. 

Feb.  7. — Saw  mill  employe;  hand  cut  on  circular  saw. 

Feb.  7. — Pulp  maker;  sleeve  caught  in  belt,  throwing  him 
against  projecting  set  screw;  carried  around  shaft  20  times; 
left  thigh  broken;  right  thigh  broken  twice;  cuts  about  face, 
back,  right  arm,  hand  and  body ;  and  badly  bruised. 

Feb.  7. — Steamfitter;  large  valve  dropped  on  left  thumb; 
thumb  and  hand  lacerated  and  bruised. 

Feb.  7. — Wood  worker;  gloved  left  hand  caught  in  shingle 
machine,  drawing  it  into  cutters.  His  fingers  on  that  hand 
were  instantly  severed.  In  pulling  away,  he  swung  his  right 
hand  against  the  whirling  knives  of  a  buzz  planer,  severing  all 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  also. 

Feb.  8. — Teamster;  in  breaking  off  a  limb  which  interfered 
with  the  moving  of  his  load  of  logs,  splinters  flew  into  one  of 
his  eyes;  narrowly  escaped  losing  sight. 

Feb.  8. — Mason  tender;  fell  from  plank  walk  with  load  of 
bricks,  one  of  which  cut  bad  gash  in  his  head. 

Feb.  10. — Wood  sawyer;  right  hand  came  in  contact  with 
circular  saw;  index  finger  severed. 

Feb.  ID. — Quarryman;  struck  by  falling  piece  of  rock  and 
thrown  15  feet;  badly  bruised. 

Feb.  10. — Building  mover;  fell  under  shoe  of  moving  appa- 
ratus and  was  badly  bruised. 

Feb.  12. — Sawyer;  badly  bruised  while  at  work. 

Feb.  12. — Pulpmaker;  slight  cut  on  little  finger  became  in- 
fected. 

Feb.  14. — Boiler  maker ;  was  standing  on  plank  between  two 
locomotives  when  it  gave  way  precipitating  him  to  concrete 
floor  ten  feet  below;  head  cut,  and  head  and  chest  injured. 

Feb.  14. — Laborer;  caught  in  slide  of  coal;  muscles  and  ten- 
dons over  arch  of  foot  badly  bruised  and  swollen. 

Feb.  15. — Pulp  mill  employe;  in  smoothing  out  wrinkle  in 
pulp,  drawn  into  rolls  and  horribly  mangled ;  hand,  arm,  shoul- 
der and  head  drawn  into  space  six  inches  wide. 

Feb.  16. — Longshoreman;  struck  by  falling  lump  of  coal 
while  at  work  in  hold  of  vessel;  head  severely  cut. 

Feb.  16. — Stone  cutter;  stone  chip  struck  his  left  eye,  destroy- 
ing the  sight. 
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Feb.  16. — Printer;  foot  caught  in  paper  cutter  and  badly 
crushed ;  two  toes  cut  off. 

Feb.  16. — Granite  worker;  hand  jammed  by  moving  block  of 
stone;  hand  crushed. 

Feb.  16. — Wood  sawyer;  struck  elbow  upon  circular  saw; 
severely  cut. 

Feb.  16. — Woolen  mill  operative;  loom  weight  dropped  on 
foot,  badly  bruising  it.  ^ 

Feb.  17. — Paper  mill  employe;  struck  by  sheet  of  iron;  hand 
deeply  cut. 

Feb.  17. — Millwright;  struck  by  flying  nut;  left  thumb  badly 
bruised. 

Feb.  17. — Cotton  warp  spinner;  female;  slipped  on  floor  while 
about  her  regular  duties;  hip  broken. 

Feb.  18. — Woodworker;  hand  hurt  in  box  mill. 

Feb.  18. — Woolen  mill  employe;  arm  caught  in  gear  in  spin- 
ning room;  flesh  torn. 

Feb.  19. — Woolen  weaver;  female;  foot  caught  on  loom  and 
badly  lacerated. 

Feb.  19. — Woodworker;  lefv  hand  came  in  contact  with  cir- 
cular saw ;  index  and  second  fingers  badly  lacerated. 

Feb.  19. — Woolen  card  tender;  female;  clothing  caught  in 
belt;  thrown  over  pulley,  striking  against  post;  head  cut  and 
seriously  bruised. 

Feb.  21. — Lineman;  took  hold  of  iron  brace  which  was  wet 
permitting  his  hand  to  slip  against  live  wire;  hand  burned  and 
victim  was  unconscious  half  an  hour. 

Feb.  22. — Railroad  employe;  struck  by  train;  badly  injured, 

Feb.  22. — Miller ;  caught  sleeve  in  gearing  of  grist  mill ;  mus- 
cles of  right  arm  torn  from  bone. 

Feb.  22. — Sailor ;  caught  hand  in  pump  gear  on  schooner ;  one 
finger  amputated. 

Feb.  22. — Cotton  mill  operative;  third  finger  of  left  hand 
jammed  in  loom. 

Feb.  22. — Iron  moulder;  spilled  molten  iron  on  one  foot. 
The  shock  caused  him  to  tip  the  ladle  so  far  that  the  other  foot 
was  covered  with  molten  iron  also. 

Feb.  23. — Train  hand;  back  bruised  in  train  collision. 

Feb.  25. — Laborer;  both  legs  cut  oflF  by  locomotive  while  he 
was  shoveling  snow  from  tracks. 
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Feb.  25. — Cotton  mill  operative;  fell  down  elevator  well; 
right  arm  fractured. 

Feb.  25. — Laborer;  freight  car  passed  over  foot,  crushing  it; 
was  helping  to  move  car  on  siding. 

Feb.  25. — Sawmill  hand;  caught  in  belt  while  putting  it  on 
revolving  pulley;  leg  torn  off;  arm  broken  in  three  places; 
clothing  stripped  from  body;  internal  injuries. 

Feb.  26. — Woodworker ;  caughj  hand  in  machinery ;  one  finger 
so  badly  mangled  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

Feb.  26. — ^Woodworker;  caught  hand  in  circular  saw;  palm 
of  hand  torn  out  and  cords  cut. 

Feb.  28. — Woodworker ;  end  of  left  thumb  so  badly  lacerated 
in  lock  cutter  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

Feb.  28. — Teamster;  caught  in  logging  chain  and  leg  badly 
wrenched. 

Mar.  I. — Wood  chopper;  falling  tree  broke  leg  in  two  places. 

Mar.  I. — Woolen  weaver;  female;  clothing  caught  between 
pulley  and  belt;  clothing  stripped  off;  arm  and  body  badly 
bruised. 

Mar.  I. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof  of  building  he  was  dis- 
mantling, struck  on  old  boards  filled  with  nails;  numerous 
bruises  and  lacerations;  badly  wrenched. 

Mar.  2. — Carpenter;  caught  thumb  in  circular  saw,  splitting 
it  from  tip  to  hand. 

Mar.  2. — Woolen  weaver;  female;  struck  by  moving  part  of 
loom;  wrist  broken. 

Mar.  4. — Woodworker;  caught  hand  between  belt  and  pulley 
of  shingle  saw;  hand  wrenched. 

Mar.  5. — Woodsman;  struck  by  falling  tree;  serious  injuries. 

Mar.  10. — Lineman;  fell  from  top  of  pole  when  guy  wire 
broke;  leg  fractured. 

Mar.  10. — Teamster;  fell  from  load  when  chain  broke;  left 
leg  fractured. 

Mar.  10. — Laundryman ;  sleeve  caught  while  he  was  shifting 
belt ;  wrist  sprained  and  two  bones  broken. 

Mar.  10. — Sail  maker;  cut  wrist. 

Mar.  ID. — Wood  sawyer ;  caught  hand  in  slab  saw ;  one  finger 
badly  cut. 

Mar.  II. — Quarry  worker ;  falling  rock  injured  him  quite  se- 
verely. 
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Mar.  II. — Woodworker;  two  fingers  severed  in  slasher  of 
barrel  stave  mill. 

Mar.  15. — Laborer;  fell  20  feet  in  fertilizer  plant;  left  leg 
broken;  other  bruises. 

Mar.  15. — Laborer;  caught  in  automatic  carrier  in  fertilizer 
plant;  numerous  lacerations. 

Mar.  15. — Brakeman ;  slipped  while  shifting  cars  and  fell  on 
one  arm  breaking  it. 

Mar.  15. — Millwright;  lifting,  strained  muscles  of  back. 

Mar.  16. — Longshoreman;  large  piece  of  freight  fell  on  leg, 
breaking  it. 

Mar.    16. — Carpenter;  while  applying  tar  to  shingled  roof 
slipped  in  tar  and  fell;  one  hip  dislocated;  both  legs  broken. 

Mar.  17. — Wood  worker;  canvas  glove  caught  in  buzz  planer 
cutting  off  two  fingers  from  left  hand. 

Mar.  17. — Laborer;  fell  from  wagon;  ankle  sprained. 

Mar.  18. — Teamster;  thrown  under  horses  when  they  became 
frightened  at  falling  plank  in  mill  yard;  other  falling  plank 
struck  victim;  severely  wrenched  and  bruised. 

Mar.  18. — Wood  sawyer;  revolving  circular  saw  escaped 
from  bearings,  striking  him  in  chest  and  running  up  over  his 
shoulder;  terrible  wound  requiring  61  stitches  to  close. 

Mar.  19. — Wood  sawyer;  fell  on  revolving  saw;  elbow  badly 
cut. 

Mar.  19. — Papermaker;  caught  in  calendar  machine;  fore- 
finger severed. 

Mar.  21. — G>nductor;  struck  by  passing  team  while  boarding 
his  car;  clothing  torn,  back  and  leg  injured. 

Mar.  21. — Brakeman;  hand  caught  between  cars;  thumb  and 
forefinger  badly  mutilated. 

Mar.  21. — Brakeman;  hand  caught  between  cars;  hand 
crushed. 

Mar.  21. — Millwright;  knee  lacerated  by  nail. 

Mar.  22. — Woodworker;  caught  in  shafting  while  oiling, 
whirled  around  two  shafts  and  through  a  partition;  one  arm 
dislocated  at  elbow  and  body  badly  bruised. 

Mar.  22. — Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular 
saw ;  one  finger  of  left  hand  severed. 

Mar.  23. — Clerk;  caught  on  meat  hook  in  jumping  from  shelf 
to  which  he  had  climbed  to  get  some  goods ;  was  hung  on  hook 
by  the  arm  until  assistance  arrived ;  arm  badly  cut. 

20 
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Mar.  24. — ^Tanner;  caught  in  skiving  machine;  three  fingers 
of  right  hand  lacerated. 

Mar.  24. — Papermaker;  left  hand  jammed  between  rolls;  nail 
of  one  finger  taken  off. 

Mar.  24. — ^Woodworker;  left  hand  caught  in  circular  saw; 
thumb  cut  off  and  index  finger  torn. 

Mar.  24. — Woodworker ;  struck  by  stick  which  flew  from  lath 
machine;  eye  severely  injured. 

Mar.  24. — Boy  13  years  old;  taking  wood  away  from  saw, 
hand  came  in  contact  with  saw ;  two  fingers  and  thumb  severed. 

Mar.  25. — Building  mover;  struck  by  bricks  knocked  from 
chimney  as  house  passed  tree. 

Mar.  27. — Pulp  mill  employe;  lifted  paper  roll,  causing  rup- 
ture. 

Mar.  28. — Ship  carpenter;  caught  right  foot  under  timber; 
foot  badly  sprained. 

Mar.  29. — Brakeman;  foot  caught  under  locomotive  and  so 
badly  crushed  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it. 

Mar.  31. — Wood  sawyer;  caught  hand  in  revolving  saw ;  index 
finger  of  left  hand  cut  off;  second  finger  badly  cut. 

April  I. — Laborer;  falling  roll  of  paper  bruised  top  of  foot 
from  great  toe  to  instep. 

April  2. — Brakeman;  struck  telephone  pole  while  shifting 
cars;  badly  injured. 

April  4. — Papermaker;  stepped  on  back  board  covered  with 
paper,  falling  on  same ;  contusion  on  chest  under  left  arm  and 
muscles  strained. 

April  6. — Saw  mill  hand;  lost  control  of  log  which  rolled 
over  him  crushing  leg  and  breaking  bones. 

April  7. — Wood  sawyer;  sawed  oflF  two  fingers  with  circular 
saw. 

April  8. — Plasterer ;  fell  from  staging  and  broke  knee  cap. 

April  8. — Woodworker ;  fingers  of  right  hand  badly  mutilated 
by  buzz  planer. 

April  8. — Laborer;  stnick  by  ice  hook  while  discharging  ice 
on  wharf;  arm  badly  lacerated. 

April  8. — Woodchopper;  cut  hand  severely. 

April  8. — Paper  mill  employe ;  hand  caught  while  putting  wire 
on  paper  machine;  flesh  stripped  from  back  of  right  hand  and 
palm  of  same  hand  lacerated. 
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April  9. — Millwright;  wrench  slipped  from  nut;  slight  wound 
on  elbow  which  later  became  inflamed. 

April  ID. — Car  worker ;  fell  from  staging  in  car  shops,  break- 
ing two  ribs  and  badly  bruising  body. 

April  10. — ^Woodsman;  thrown  by  falling  tree,  axe  cut  hand 
so  severely  that  14  stitches  were  required  to  close  the  wound. 

April  10. — Woodchopper;  axe  slipped,  making  bad  gash  in 
foot. 

April  II. — Car  repairer;  plank  broke,  precipitating  victim  and 
lOO-pound  wedge  into  pit ;  four-inch  cut  on  head  besides  bruises. 

April  12. — Papermaker;  finger  caught  in  calendars;  severely 
jammed. 

April  12. — Car  repairer;  at  work  in  railroad  yards  when  mis- 
step caused  him  to  fall  and  break  his  leg. 

April  12. — Farmer;  fell  from  load  of  hay  when  binder  rope 
broke ;  concussion  of  brain  and  spine. 

April  12. — ^Tanner;  left  hand  and  arm  caught  in  softening 
machine;  arm  badly  strained  and  bruised. 

April  13. — Boiler  maker;  staging  fell;  ankle  broken  and  liga- 
ment torn. 

April  13. — Saw  mill  hand;  struck  by  axe,  head  cut. 

April  14. — ^Woodsman ;  axe  slipped ;  foot  badly  cut. 

April  14. — ^Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  saw; 
cut  across  knuckles. 

April  15. — Laborer;  caught  between  moving  scow  and  bridge; 
left  hip  disbcated. 

April  15. — Oiler;  projecting  set-screw  caught  victim,  tearing 
clothes  from  body,  bruising  him  and  wrenching  muscles. 

April  16. — Papermaker;  fell  into  hole  in  mill  yard;  injuring 
hip  severely. 

April  16. — Pulp  mill  employe ;  lost  portion  of  thumb  in  cutter. 

April  16. — Sawmill  employe;  compound  fracture  of  arm. 

April  18. — Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular 
saw,  severing  cords  and  otherwise  badly  lacerating  that  member. 

April  19. — Laborer;  rolling  paper  caught  thumb,  crushing  it. 

April  19,— Engineer;  hand  torn  in  machinery. 

April  20, — Woodworker;  piece  of  wood  thrown  from  saw 
struck  him  on  right  side,  causing  very  severe  internal  injuries. 

April  20. — ^Woodworker ;  clothing  caught  in  revolving  shaft ; 
victim  thrown  over  shafting;  clothing  torn  off  and  body  bruised. 
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April  20. — Laborer;  caught  in  automatic  dump  car  while 
removing  gravel  from  it;  chest  jammed. 

April  20. — Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular 
saw,  severing  three  fingers. 

April  21. — Lumberman;  thumb  broken  by  blow  from  saw 
carriage. 

April  21. — Papermaker;  right  knee  twisted  and  strained  while 
attending  machine. 

April  22. — Pulp  maker ;  little  finger  crushed  between  box  and 
machine. 

April  24. — Laborer;  was  unloading  rails  from  flat  car,  when 
train  was  moved,  the  rails  striking  him  in  face,  bruising  and 
lacerating  it. 

April  25. — Laborer;  struck  by  flying  cant  dog;  head  and  body 
badly  bruised. 

April  27. — Freight  handler ;  case  fell  on  ankle,  spraining  it. 

April  27. — Electrician;  hand  came  in  contact  with  live  wire, 
burning  it;  jumped  12  feet  to  concrete  floor  to  avoid  wire  and 
sprained  ankle. 

April  27. — Woodworker;  fingers  lacerated  by  shingle  saw. 

April  29. — ^Two  mechanics;  soldering  gasoline  tank,  thrown 
many  feet  in  air  by  explosion ;  badly  burned  and  bruised. 

April  29. — Woodworker ;  arm  came  in  contact  with  revolving 
saw  while  putting  on  belt  dressing;  bone  nearly  severed,  arm 
crippled. 

April  30. — Papermaker ;  caught  in  whirling  shafting ;  two  ribs 
broken;  side  bruised;  left  eye  cut. 

April  30. — Brakeman;  run  over  by  shifting  engine;  right  leg 
severed. 

May  4. — Woodworker;  caught  in  bolter;  arm  so  badly  cut 
that  amputation  was  necessary. 

May  4. — Laborer ;  hand  caught  in  circular  saw ;  three  fingers 
lost. 

^2iy  5* — Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular 
saw;  three  fingers  cut  off. 

May  5. — Laborer;  derrick  gear  burst,  flying  parts  hitting  vic- 
tim on  hands  and  face;  many  lacerations  and  bruises. 

May  5. — Pulp  worker;  two  fingers  crushed  in  grinder. 

May  5. — Woodworker;  fell  on  saw  while  working  on  belt; 
arm  cut  off. 
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May  6. — Stone  cutter;  compound  fracture  of  ankle  while 
unloading  stone. 

May  6. — Shirt  factory  employe;  caught  in  band  machine; 
three  fingers  cut  off. 

May  7. — Woolen  carder;  female;  hand  caught  and  several 
fingers  crushed. 

May  9. — Woodworker;  forefinger  of  right  hand  severed  by 
buzz  planer. 

May  10. — Cotton  mill  operative;  caught  in  belt;  right  arm, 
shoulder  and  side  of  head  cut  and  bruised. 

May  10. — Steam  fitter;  foot  bruised  by  piece  of  pipe. 

May  II. — Woodworker;  two  fingers  severed  and  third  badly 
cut  in  cylinder  planer. 

May  II. — Woodworker;  caught  while  putting  on  belt  of  shin- 
gle machine ;  carried  around  shaft,  striking  against  beams ;  both 
legs  mangled  and  broken,  arms  fractured  and  body  bruised; 
both  legs  amputated. 

May  II. — Sawyer;  struck  by  saw  carriage;  three  ribs  frac- 
tured ;  lung  pierced. 

May  II. — Woodworker;  right  arm  caught  in  belt,  whirled 
about  shafting  until  clothes  gave  way  releasing  him ;  many  pain- 
ful flesh  wounds. 

May  II. — Pulp  worker;  foot  run  over  by  truck  loaded  with 
paper;  ankle  sprained. 

May  12. — Lineman;  ladder  slipped,  precipitating  victim  20 
feet  to  pile  of  granite  chips ;  right  ankle  broken. 

May  12. — Quarry  worker ;  falling  stone  crushed  foot  into 
shapeless  mass;  amputated  just  above  ankle. 

May  13. — Woodworker;  caught  right  hand  in  cdgcr;  hand 
twisted  off  three  inches  above  wrist. 

May  13. — Foreman  in  lumber  mill;  caught  in  whirling  shaft; 
clothing  torn  off;  body  badly  bruised. 

May  13. — Engineer;  valve  blew  out;  face  and  eye  scalded  by 
escaping  steam. 

May  14. — Printing  pressman;  caught  in  press;  hand  mangled. 

May  14. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof;  four  ribs  and  left  fore 
arm  fractured  and  hip  injured. 

May  14. — Woodworker;  caught  in  planer;  hand  badly  lacer* 
ated. 
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May  14. — Longshoremen;  struck  glancing  blow  by  falling 
bucket;  one  cut  and  bruised  about  the  head,  the  other  injured 
af)out  the  back. 

May  i6.-T-Laborer ;  struck  by  falling  stone  in  building  under 
construction;  leg  badly  bruised. 

May  i6. — Steam  shovel  handler;  fell  on  shovel  arm,  breaking 
one  leg  and  dislocating  ankle. 

May  17. — Laborer;  foot  caught  between  moving  elevator  and 
floor;  foot  badly  jammed. 

May  17. — Shipper;  arm  bruised  at  elbow  joint  by  two  rolls 
of  paper. 

May  18. — Sawmill  employe;  caught  between  two  logs;  right 
foot  and  leg  jammed. 

May  18. — Foundryman;  caught  in  belt,  head  struck  machine, 
cutting  scalp;  cuts  on  right  leg  below  the  knee. 

May  18. — Woodworker;  struck  by  swinging  log  in  saw  mill 
and  thrown  against  saw;  leg  cut  from  heel  to  knee. 

May  r8. — ^Woodworker;  struck  by  swinging  log  in  saw  mill 
and  leg  broken. 

May  19. — Laborer;  while  piling  pulp  in  pulp  mill,  strained 
his  back  very  severely. 

May  20. — Wharf  builder ;  struck  by  falling  piles,  badly  bruised 
and  lacerated. 

May  20. — Cotton  mill  operative ;  caught  leg  in  machine ;  flesh 
lacerated. 

May  21. — Woodworker;  pile  of  lumber  fell,  breaking  leg. 

^fay  21. — Woolen  carder;  caught  hand  in  card,  lacerating  it 
so  badly  that  one  finger  was  amputated. 

May  21. — Woolen  mill  operative;  one  finger  on  left  hand 
caught  in  gears,  amputation  necessary. 

May  23. — Lineman ;  cross  arm  on  pole  gave  way,  precipitating 
him  to  ground ;  badly  injured. 

May  24. — Locomotive  fireman ;  struck  by  mail  crane ;  ren- 
dered unconscious,  but  escaped  permanent  injury. 

May  25. — Freight  handler;  stepped  into  open  elevator  well, 
falling  25  feet;  internally  injured. 

May  26. — Laborer ;  fell  while  at  work  in  coal  sheds ;  cut  about 
head,  hands  and  body. 

May  2^, — Woodchopper;  axe  slipped,  cutting  gash  three 
inches  long  in  right  leg. 
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May  27. — Quarryman;  struck  by  flying  granite  chips;  badly 
cut  on  face  and  hands. 

May  28.-^Elevator  man ;  caught  in  elevator  hoist ;  leg  drawn 
in  and  broken. 

May  28. — Brakeman;  knocked  from  top  of  box  car;  seriously 
injured. 

May  31. — Bricklayer;  struck  by  falling  brick;  slight  concus- 
sion and  bruises  from  fall  from  staging. 

June  I. — Carpenter;  stntck  by  falling  rivet;  severe  scalp 
wound. 

June  I. — Freight  handler;  struck  by  falling  steel  rails;  leg 
crushed  and  broken. 

June  I. — Laborer;  struck  by  dirt  train;  two-inch  scalp  wound 
on  head;  cut  on  left  side  of  face. 

June  I. — Woolen  carder;  foot  caught  in  machinery;  foot  and 
ankle  so  crushed  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

June  2. — Laborer;  caught  right  hand  in  shears  of  pulley; 
index  finger  pulled  out  and  second  finger  lacerated  and  tendon 
cut. 

June  2. — Brakeman ;  fell  under  locomotive ;  both  feet  so  badly 
crushed  that  amputation  was  necessary;  spinal  column  dislo- 
cated; internal  injuries. 

June  4. — Switchman ;  run  over  by  switching  engine ;  foot  cut 
off. 

June  4. — Painter;  ladder  blown  down  by  high  wind,  striking 
victim  over  right  eye,  inflicting  bad  scalp  wound. 

June  4. — Laborer ;  caught  in  cave-in ;  leg  crushed. 

June  7. — Laborer  in  paper  mill ;  turned  ankle,  spraining  joint 
and  ligaments. 

June  13. — Brakeman ;  was  moving  car  with  bar,  when  car 
suddenly  rolled  back  across  his  right  foot,  crushing  it. 

June  14. — Woodworker;  caught  in  gears;  two  fingers  crushed 
oflF. 

June  14. — Carpenters ;  fell  from  staging  when  bracket  ^ave 
way;  one  had  severe  internjil  injuries;  other  broke  ankle. 

June  15. — Baggage  man;  struck  by  locomotive;  one  arm  am- 
putated; internal  injuries. 

Jime  15. — Car  repairer ;  falling  draw  bar  weighing  600  pounds 
struck  him  across  abdomen ;  severe  injuries. 

June  16. — Carpenter;  fell  from  staging;  leg  and  hip  injured. 
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June  20. — Shoe  operative;  caught  in  emery  wheel;  finger 
ground  off, 

June  20. — Painter;  fell  from  staging,  breaking  left  leg. 

June  20. — Saw  mill  hand;  hand  came  in  contact  with  saw; 
three  fingers  cut  off. 

June  20. — Teamster;  team  went  over  bank;  several  ribs 
cracked;  numerous  cuts  and  bruises. 

June  24. — Laborer;  caught  in  cave-in  and  leg  broken. 

June  25. — Wood  sawyer;  fell  on  revolving  saw;  right  arm 
cut  off  and  side  gashed. 

June  25. — Painter ;  ladder  slipped ;  left  arm,  three  ribs,  three 
bones  in  foot  broken  and  internal  injuries. 

June  27. — Painter;  fell  from  roof;  right  arm  broken,  body 
cut  and  bruised. 

June  28. — Brakeman;  fell  between  cars;  right  leg  cut  off; 
left  foot  crushed;  head  cut. 

June  28. — ^Elevator  boy;  caught  in  elevator;  wrist  broken; 
internal  injuries. 

June  28. — Woodchopper ;  axe  rebounded,  causing  wound  on 
head. 

June  29. — Papermakcr;  right  hand  caught  in  calendar  rolls; 
ends  of  fingers  crushed. 

July  2. — Slasher  tender  in  cotton  mill ;  fell  from  ladder  while 
opening  a  skylight;  both  arms  broken. 

July  4. — Street  railway  conductor ;  thrown  from  car  on  sharp 
curve ;  wrist  badly  cut,  stomach  and  legs  injured. 

July  5. — Cotton  mill  operative;  left  thumb  crushed  in  ma- 
chine; nail  torn  out. 

July  5. — Shoe  operative;  female;  hand  caught  in  perforating 
machine;  badly  lacerated. 

July  5. — Pulp  worker;  fell  into  river  and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning. 

July  5. — Dyer;  pail  of  hot  liquor  in  dye  house  overturned, 
scalding  him. 

July  6. — Papermaker;  left  hand  caught  in  calendar  rolls  and 
the  ends  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  were  badly  lacerated. 

July  7. — Laborer;  crushed  between  moving  car  and  building; 
severely  injured. 

July  7. — Spool  maker;  female;  finger  caught  in  machine  and 
lacerated. 
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July  8. — Farmer ;  end  of  middle  finger  of  right  hand  severed 
T)y  mowing  machine  cutter  when  horses  started. 

July  10. — Paper  mill  employe ;  lost  control  of  a  truck  load  of 
paper,  fell  and  truck  crushed  middle  finger  of  right  hand. 

July  II. — Laborer;  fell  25  feet  into  pit;  spine  severely  injured. 

July  II. — Quarry  worker ;  leg  broken  by  falling  stone. 

July  12. — Stone  cutter;  hand  crushed  by  falling  stone. 

July  12. — Laborer;  fell  from  scaffold;  three  ribs  broken. 

July  13. — Laborer;  caught  in  elevator;  foot  badly  crushed. 

July  14. — Blacksmith;  piece  of  steel  flew  into  eye,  causing 
serious  injury. 

July  15. — Carpenter;  piece  of  wood  thrown  from  saw,  caus- 
ing severe  cut  on  body. 

July  15. — Laborer;  foot  lacerated  while  at  work  in  pulp  mill. 

July  16. — Farmer;  fell  from  scaffold  in  barn;  right  shoulder 
badly  wrenched. 

July  18. — Potter;  left  leg  caught  in  clay  grinder;  leg  ampu- 
tated above  knee. 

July  18. — Laborer;  tripped  over  kettle  of  hot  tar;  face  and 
arms  badly  burned. 

July  18. — Laborer ;  fell  through  open  elevator  well ;  three  ribs 
broken  and  injured  internally. 

July  18. — Mason ;  fell  four  stories  when  falling  granite  block 
struck  staging;  minor  bruises  and  cuts. 

July  18. — Granite  worker;  caught  by  steel  cable  and  thrown 
10  feet  into  the  air;  concussion  of  the  brain  resulted. 

July  18. — Laborer;  caught  in  slide  of  gravel  in  pit;  both 
thighs  broken. 

July  20. — Laborer;  at  work  on  mowing  machine  when  hand 
slipped  on  to  cutters;  thumb  severed. 

July  20. — Iron  worker;  hand  slipped  into  iron  shears;  thumb 
cut  off  and  back  of  hand  badly  lacerated. 

July  21. — Fireman;  face,  chest  and  arms  burned  when  fire 
burst  from  furnace  door. 

July  21. — Two  painters;  decayed  gutter  allowed  staging  to 
tall ;  one  fractured  shoulder  and  cut  head  severely,  other  badly 
bruised  and  injured  internally. 

July  24. — Lumberman ;  hand  caught  between  log  and  cant  dog, 
crushing  it. 

July  25. — Laborer;  buried  in  slide  of  gravel  in  pit;  badly 
bruised  and  shaken. 
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July  25. — ^Saw  mill  hand;  fell  on  revolving  circular  saw;  dis- 
embowelled. 

July  25. — Carpenter;  fell  from  roof;  badly  bruised  and 
shaken. 

July  26. — Papermaker;  fell  downstairs  in  mill;  badly  cut  at 
base  of  skull. 

July  26. — Mason's  helper;  while  at  work  in  paper  mill,  pile 
of  iron  tube  cores  fell,  causing  abrasion  on  right  arm.  This 
wound  became  infected  so  that  victim  could  not  work  for  a 
week. 

July  27. — Papermaker;  strained  his  back  in  removing  set  of 
rolls  from  paper  machine. 

July  2^. — Laundress ;  caught  hand  in  extractor ;  arm  so  twisted 
that  bone  was  broken  at  elbow. 

July  28, — Laborer.;  foot  caught  between  plank  and  floor  of 
moving  elevator  when  plank  came  in  contact  with  floor  above ; 
ankle  sprained,  arch  of  foot  bruised,  two  toes  broken. 

July  29. — Papermaker ;  in  adjusting  machine,  fell,  wrenching 
left  arm  in  shoulder  joint. 

July  29. — Papermaker ;  left  arm  caught  in  calendar  rolls  while 
removing  broken  paper;  arm  burned  from  shoulder  to  middle 
third  of  forearm,  tw'o-thirds  of  its  surface;  backs  of  three  fin- 
gers of  right  hand  also  burned. 

July  29. — Laborer  in  paper  mill;  strained  left  side  in  lifting 
paper. 

July  3a — Cotton  mill  operative;  finger  caught  under  falling 
machinery  and  badly  jammed. 

July  30. — Papermaker;  fell  upon  rapidly  moving  paper,  the 
friction  of  which  burned  his  left  arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 

Aug.  I. — Locomotive  fireman;  jumped  from  cab  to  escape 
scalding  steam  from  broken  boiler  tube ;  struck  on  head,  aitting 
it  badly. 

Aug.  2.— Mason;  insecure  bracket  caused  fall  from  second 
story;  severe  shock. 

Aug.  3. — Carpenter;  finger  jammed  under  timber;  badly  cut. 

Aug.  4. — Cotton  carder;  caught  fingers  in  revolving  card,  arm 
was  drawn  in  and  so  horribly  mangled  that  amputation  above 
the  elbow  was  necessarv. 

w 

Aug.  4. — Stone  cutter;  struck  by  flyinj^  stone  chip;  deep  cut 
in  eye,  but  sight  saved. 


r 
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^^S'  5- — Metal  worker;  hand  caught  in  sheet  metal  press; 
three  fingers  jammed  off. 

^^S-  5' — Laborer;  leg  broken  while  piling  logs  at  pulp  mill. 

Aug.  6. — Woodworker;  struck  by  slasher;  wound  five  in- 
ches in  length  and  four  inchs  in  width  on  shoulder;  muscle 
torn  off. 

Aug.  8.' — Wood  worker;  hand  slipped  into  buzz  planer;  four 
fingers  of  left  hand  cut  off. 

Aug.  8. — Woodworker;  arm  caught  in  cog  gear;  wound  re- 
quired 16  stitches  to  close. 

Aug.  9. — Woodworker ;  hand  caught  in  circular  saw ;  badly 
lacerated  and  two  fingers  amputated. 

Aug.  9.— Paper  mill  employe;  was  cleaning  around  a  re- 
volving circular  saw  with  his  hand ;  two  fingers  cut  off  and  tip 
of  third  lacerated: 

Aug.  10. — Laborer ;  struck  in  left  eye  by  flying  sliver  of  steel ; 
very  serious  injury. 

Aug.  12.-— Machinist ;  piece  of  steel  flew  into  eye  when  he 
was  grinding  on  an  emery  wheel;  corner  of  right  eye  bruised, 
tact  with  revolving  saw. 

Aug.  13. — Woodworker;  struck  by  flying  timber;  skull  frac- 
tured. 

Aug.  13. — Tanner;  left  arm  drawn  into  dressing  machine; 
flesh  torn  from  arm  as  far  as  elbow. 

Aug.  14. — Foreman  of  cracker  factory ;  back  and  feet  scalded 
when  tubes  blew  out  of  defective  boiler. 

Aug.  17. — Woodworker;  hand  came  in  contact  with  buzz 
planer  knives;  finger  mangled. 

Aug.  17. — Papermaker;  foot  caught  between  two  rolls  of 
paper ;  nails  on  -two  toes  on  right  foot  crushed  off. 

Aug.  18. — Woodworker;  arm  lacerated  when  it  came  in  con- 

Aug.  18. — Carpenter;  was  shingling  roof;  in  attempting  to 
shift  wires  which  were  attached  to  the  building,  he  received 
severe  shock;  hands  badly  burned. 

Aug.  18. — Brakeman;  fell  from  moving  train;  spine  injured. 

Aug.  20. — Contractor ;  derrick  came  in  contact  with  live  wire ; 
shocking  contractor  severely. 

Aug.  22. — Laborer ;  caught  in  cave-in  ;  bruised  and  wrenched. 

Aug.  22. — Papermaker;  slipped  while  lifting,  straining  side 
and  back. 
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Aug.  24. — Pulp  mill  employe ;  fell  against  circular  saw ;  hand 
"badly  lacerated. 

Aug.  24. — Freight  handler;  car  in  which  he  was  at  work 
struck  by  train;  victim  thrown  in  such  manner  that  leg  was 
broken  and  ligament  torn. 

Aug.  25. — Car  repairer;  arm  badly  bruised  by  flying  piece 
of  timber. 

Aug.  28. — Papermaker;  left  hand  caught  in  dryer  felt;  left 
wrist  badly  sprained. 

Aug.  31. — Paper  mill  employe;  scratch  on  finger  developed 
blood  poison  which  incapacitated  the  victim  for  three  weeks 
and  a  half. 

Aug. — . — Locomotive  engineer;  thrown  from  cab  in  rear  end 
collision  of  freight  trains;  badly  shaken  and  bruised. 

Aug. — . — Freight  brakeman;  fell  from  car;  skull  fractured, 
head  cut,  shoulder  bruised,  condition  serious  when  sent  to 
hospital. 

Sept.  10. — Stock  hauler  in  paper  mill;  stepped  on  nail  on 
iron  floor,  fell,  striking  on  left  arm,  severely  bruising  it. 

Sept.  10. — Guide;  cut  foot  while  chopping  wood;  lost  much 
blood  before  help  arrived. 

Sept.  12. — Woodworker;  arm  caught  in  planer  in  cooperage 
plant ;  left  arm  .severed  half  way  to  the  elbow. 

Sept.  14. — Laborer ;  right  hand  caught  in  ensilage  cutter  and 
cut  oft*. 

Sept.  14. — Structural  iron  worker;  fell  20  feet;  back  broken, 
car  split,  internally  injured;  victim  was  main  support  of  mother 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

Sept.  15. — Papermaker;  caught  finger  in  winder;  tendon  of 
ring  finger  partially  severed. 

Sept.  15. — Carpenter;  fell  35  feet  from  staging  on  school- 
house  ;  one  leg  broken  and  injured  internally. 

Sept.  17. — Electrician;  came  in  contact  with  live  wires  and 
received  exceedingly  severe  burns  on  his  hands  and  face. 

Sept.  19. — Lumberman;  fell  on  cross  cut  saw  while  at  work 
some  distance  from  camp.  Cut  was  very  severe  and  man  suf- 
fered terribly  during  journey  on  horseback  from  scene  of  ac- 
cident to  camp. 

Sept.  19. — Woodworker;  struck  on  head  by  section  of  pulley 
which  broke  while  in  motion;  dangerous  injuries. 
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Sept.  21. — ^Janitor;  fell  down  flight  of  stairs  in  building; 
badly  shaken  and  bruised. 

Sept.  21. — Laborer;  caught  his  hand  in  barker  in  box  mill; 
left  arm  so  badly  mutilated  that  amputation  above  the  elbow 
was  necessary. 

Sept.  21. — Ship  carpenter;  fell  eight  feet  to  staging;  badly 
bruised  and  shaken,  but  no  bones  broken. 

Sept.  22. — ^Teamster;  fell  beneath  a  building  he  was  moving; 
the  right  shoulder  blade  was  broken,  several  ribs  broken,  both 
ears  nearly  torn  off,  internally  injured. 

Sept.  24. — Quarryman;  struck  by  dog  which  slipped  from 
stone;  victim  thrown  ten  feet  to  granite  floor  of  quarry;  sev- 
eral ribs  broken  and  face  severely  cut. 

Sept.  24. — Woodworker;  struck  by  knot  w-hich  was  thrown 
by  a  circular  saw ;  left  eye  so  badly  lacerated  that  sight  is  injured, 

Sept.  24. — Shoe  operative;  female;  caught  in  machine;  hand 
lacerated. 

Sept.  27. — Laborer;  thrown  from  team  when  electric  car 
'struck  it ;  knee,  head  and  hands  bruised. 

Oct.  I. — Papermaker;  was  passing  betw^een  two  sets  of  cal- 
endars when  he  slipped  and  in  putting  up  his  hand  to  prevent 
falling,  caught  fingers  in  rolls ;  hand  badly  crushed. 

Oct.  5. — Laborer;  in  tripping  derrick  bucket,  left  hand  was 
caught  and  back  of  that  member  badly  bruised. 

Oct.  5. — Quarryman;  thrown  to  pile  of  rocks,  severe  shock 
and  spine  bruised.  Victim  was  standing  on  timber  which  lay 
across  a  rock,  piece  of  stone  fell  from  derrick  to  the  project- 
ing end,  throwing  victim  15  feet  into  the  air  as  from  a  catapult. 

Oct.  6. — Carpenter;  fell  from  staging  which  was  insecure; 
left  ankle  sprained. 

Oct.  6. — Carpenter;  fell  from  staging  which  was  insecure; 
elbow  bruised  and  whole  body  badly  shaken. 

Oct.  7. — Paper  ruler;  in  drawing  knife  toward  him  it  slipped; 
cutting  deep  gash  in  thigh. 

Oct.  7. — Laborer ;  fell  through  staging  of  large  building  under 
construction;  both  legs  fractured.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  off 
one  foot. 

Oct.  7. — ^Teamster ;  part  of  load  of  gravel  fell  on  him,  injuring 
his  leg. 

Oct.  7. — Barker  in  pulp  mill ;  stnick  in  eye  by  piece  of  bark 
which  flew  from  his  machine;  eye  badly  injured. 
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Oct.  14. — Foreman  in  wood  working  plant ;  one  thumb  badly 
lacerated  when  hand  came  in  contact  with  revolving  saw. 

Oct.  15. — Lineman;  grasped  a  live  wire;  shock  caused  him 
to  fall  from  top  of  pole  into  a  carriage  which  was  standing 
under  him.  His  back  was  bruised,  right  shoulder  wrenched  and 
head  severely  cut  behind  his  left  ear. 

Oct.  15. — Shoe  shop  foreman;  fell  through  passageway  in 
course  of  construction.  One  elbow  was  broken  and  ligaments 
tx>m,  an  ankle  sprained  and  his  face  bruised  and  lacerated. 

Oct.  17. — Electrician ;  came  in  contact  with  live  wire  in  power 
house;  both  hands  were  badly  burned;  rendered  unconscious 
by  shock. 

Oct.  17. — Lath  sawyer;  lath  bolt  caught  in  machine;  in  trying 
to  remove  it,  operative  put  left  hand  on  saw;  all  fingers  and 
thumb  cut  off, 

Oct.  19. — Sawmill  employe;  struck  in  groin  by  board  which 
was  hurled  by  rapidly  revolving  saw;  badly  bruised. 

Oct.  19. — Carpenter ;  hand  came  in  contact  with  circular  saw ; 
index  finger  amputated ;  other  fingers  badly  lacerated. 

Oct.  19. — Foundrynian ;  fell  over  coal  hod  in  foundry,  break- 
ing bone  in  ankle  and  badly  spraining  ligaments. 

Oct.  19. — Carpenter;  fell  from  staging  to  ground  30  feet 
below ;  collar  bone  broken,  severe  bruises  and  internal  injuries 
resulted. 

Oct.  24. — Employe ;  on  paper  machine ;  caught  in  belt ;  whirled 
about  a  big  wheel  and  flung  a  dozen  feet  to  concrete  floor; 
skull  fractured. 

Oct.  25. — Motorman;  struck  by  live  wire;  rendered  uncon- 
scious and  later  was  mentally  deranged. 

Oct.  26. — Carpenter;  at  work  in  power  station  when  caught 
and  whirled  around  shafting;  one  leg  and  rib  fractured. 

Oct.  27. — Woodsman ;  caught  by  falling  tree ;  right  leg  broken 
below  the  knee. 

Oct.  28. — Saw  mill  employe;  left  foot  caught  between  two 
moving  logs  and  so  badly  crushed  and  lacerated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate  a  portion  of  the  foot. 

Oct.  28. — Woodworker ;  legs  cut  by  falling  chisel ;  five  stitches 
were  required  to  close  the  wound  in  left  leg;  two  stitches 
closed  wound  in  right  ankle;  heel  cord  on  right  foot  was  sev- 
ered. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCCIDEXTS. 


Dec. — . — J.  Albert  Gould,  about  30  years  of  age,  of  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road, was  caught  between  moving  train  and  freight  platform, 
a  space  of  nine  inches,  and  so  badly  crushed  that  he  died  a 
few  hours  later. 

Dec.  6. — Charles  E.  Williams,  aged  46  years,  of  Bath,  a 
piper  in  the  employ  of  the  Sagadahoc  Light  and  Heat  Com- 
pany, was  run  over  by  a  shifting  engine  in  the  yard  of  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  a 
few  hours  later.  The  victim  was  laying  a  gas  main  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  and  the  engine  backed  dowh  upon  him.  Three 
daughters,  a  son  and  three  brothers  survive. 

Dec.  10. — ^Eben  L.  Coombs,  25  years  of  age,  a  laborer  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  who  fell  from  a  roof  in  Millinocket 
December  8th,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Bangor.  The  victim  was 
shoveling  snow  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  breaking  his  neck. 

Dec.  15. — Melvin  Pineo,  a  young  woodsman,  was  chopping 
in  the  woods  near  Eagle  Lake  when  the  tree  on  which  he  was 
at  work,  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  to  death.  A  mother  sur- 
vives him. 

Dec.  16. — W.  D.  Thompson,  aged  53  years,  died  following 
the  amputation  of  his  left  leg,  which  had  been  crushed  in  the 
belt  and  pulley  of  a  portable  threshing  machine.  A  widow  and 
three  sons  survive. 

Dec.  16. — ^James  R.  Perkins,  aged  23  years,  a  carpenter  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hollitigsworth  and  Whitney  Company  at 
Madison,  was  caught  on  a  slowly  revolving  shaft  and  received 
injuries  from  which  he  died  the  next  day.  The  victim  was 
making  alterations  in  the  bottom  of  a  sliver  tank  when  his 
braces  or  frock  caught  in  a  projecting  set-screw.  He  attempted 
to  throw  off  his  clothing,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Fellow  em- 
ployes protected  him  what  they  could  and  doubtless  saved  him 
from  instant  death,    A  wife  and  one  child  survive. 
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Dec.  18. — Eugene  Anderson  of  Haynesville,  a  boy  not  quite- 
16  years  of  age,  who  was  engaged  as  a  fireman  in  his  father's 
lumber  mill,  was  caught  in  the  main  drive  belt  and  carried  to 
line  of  shafting  around  which  he  was  whirled.  He  died  within 
a  few  minutes.  His  head,  left  hand  and  both  feet  were  crushed, 
right  ami  broken,  right  knee  disjointed  and  he  was  injured  in- 
ternally. 

Dec.  21. — Frank  Mahar  of  Calais,  aged  56  years,  at  work 
shoveling  coal  in  the  hold  of  the  schooner  Roger  Drury,  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  coal  tub  when  the  hoisting  tackle  broke. 
He  died  instantly.    A  wife  and  family  survive. 

Dec.  23. — A  man  named  Langley,  68  years  of  age,  of  Barring- 
ton,  N.  H.,  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  lumber  thrown  by  the  saw- 
in  his  son's  mill  at  Woolwich,  and  died  within  a  few  moments. 

Dec.  26. — Charles  Gallant,  55  years  of  age,  the  only  means  of 
support  of  nine  children,  received  injuries  while  lowering  the 
drop  at  the  dock  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  in  Lubec,. 
which  resulted  in  his  death  a  few  hours  later. 

Jan.  3. — Lewis  Whitining  of  Smyrna,  a  teamster,  was  thrown: 
from  a  load  of  potatoes,  the  sled  passing  over  his  neck  and  kill- 
ing him  instantly.     He  was  27  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

Jan.  20. — Napoleon  L'Abbe,  69  years  of  age,  of  Biddeford. 
while  chopping  in  a  timber  lot  at  lower  Biddeford,  was  struck: 
by  a  falling  tree.  His  skull  and  chest  were  crushed  and  hip 
broken.    He  died  in  a  Biddeford  hospital. 

Jan.  25. — William  McLain,  aged  37  years,  of  Northfield. 
while  working  in  the  woods  near  his  father's  lumber  camp  in 
Township  37,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  falling  tree  which  struck 
him  on  the  head. 

Feb.  4. — Mason  Baker,  aged  40  years,  was  caught  in  a  belt 
at  the  Forest  paper  mills  in  Yarmouth.  The  victim  was  carried 
up  to  and  around  a  line  of  shafting  until  life  was  extinct. 

Feb.  6. — Eddie  Hemore,  23  years  of  age,  while  unloading 
logs  from  a  car  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company's^ 
pond  was  swept  into  the  pond  by  rolling  logs  and  held  there 
until  he  drowned.  A  widow  and  child  were  robbed  of  their 
means  of  support. 

Feb.  9. — Andrew  Durgin,  a  lumberman,  was  struck  in  the 
head  while  loading  logs  at  East  Watertown  and  instantly  killed. 

Feb.  15. — George  E.  Newbegin,  aged  17,  an  employe  of  the 
Eastern   Manufacturing  Company  at  South  Brewer,   received 
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injuries  from  which  he  died  fifteen  minutes  later,  when  a  30 
foot  section  of  shafting  fell.  A  wife,  young  child  and  father 
survive  him. 

Feb.  16. — George  W.  Allen,  aged  22  years,  came  in  contact 
with  an  electric  current  of  440  volts,  while  installing  motors  in 
mills  at  Sanford,  and  was  electrocuted. 

Feb.  16. — Kusei  Nylune,  a  Finn,  36  years  of  age,  was  killed 
in  the  Kineo  quarry  of  the  Maine  Slate  Company  at  Monson 
by  being  buried  in  a  slide  of  debris.  A  wife  and  young  child 
in  Finland  survive. 

Feb.  25. — ^John  Holtzeapple,  aged  35,  a  New  York  structural 
steel  worker  fell  from  an  ice  covered  staging  on  the  new  Hinck- 
ley bridge  to  the  frozen  river  20  feet  below.  Death  was  in- 
stantaneous.   A  widow  and  one  child  survive. 

March  i. — ^John  G.  Mace,  30  years  of  age,  a  brakeman  in  the 
employ  of  the  B.  &  A.,  was  struck  by  a  pole  or  iron  bar  and 
almost  instantly  killed  while  moving  cars  at  Conant's  siding 
near  Old  Town.  The  train  crew  were  engaged  in  "j ill-poking" 
cars,  that  is,  the  engine  was  on  one  track  and  was  pushing  cars 
on  a  parallel  track  by  means  of  a  piece  of  timber  which  rested 
on  the  pilot  of  the  engine  and  against  a  corner  of  the  last  car. 
In  some  way  this  timber  slipped  from  its  socket,  striking  Mace. 
A  wife  and  little  child,  living  in  Brewer,  survive  him. 

Mar.  2. — Howard  Spencer,  of  Guildford,  was  struck  by  a 
passing  train  while  loading  cars  with  lumber  at  Howard's 
crossing  near  Lower  Abbot,  and  almost  instantly  killed. 

Mar.  8. — Charles  Martin  of  Grand  Falls,  a  lumberman,  was 
caught  between  a  stump  and  a  log  which  rolled  from  a  sled, 
and  instantly  killed. 

Mar.  12. — Alonzo  Dewitt,  aged  28,  was  killed  in  the  steam 
rolls  of  a  paper  making  machine  in  the  mills  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company.  Half  his  body  was  pulled  into  the  rolls 
and  his  neck  broken. 

Mar.  19. — Hudson  Cole,  aged  27,  of  New  Limerick,  em- 
ployed in  a  lumber  mill,  was  caught  in  a  rapidly  moving  belt 
while  adjusting  it.  His  legs,  arms  and  skull  were  crushed  so 
that  death  resulted  within  two  hours. 

Mar.  19. — Leonard  Russell  of  Howe  Brook,  a  boy  of  15  years 
of  age  was  caught  in  a  belt  while  adjusting  it.     His  arms  and 
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and  legs  were  torn  from  his  body,  his  chest  crushed  and  abdomen 
torn  open. 

Mar.  20. — Mike  Musherob,  died  the  death  of  a  hero  at  Mad- 
ison when  he  seized  a  burning  fuse  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
lives  of  fellow  workmen.  He  was  far  enough  away  to  have 
escaped  injury  had  he  not  interfered,  but  several  others  would 
certainly  have  been  killed.  He  had  the  deadly  explosive  raised 
to  throw  it  out  of  range,  when  his  head  and  hands  were  blown 
off.    He  supported  an  aged  mother  and  two  children. 

April  8. — It  was  reported  at  Old  Town  that  James  Donovan 
of  Shediac,  N.  B.,  was  drowned  a  few  days  before,  while  cross- 
ing Pamedumcook  Lake.  He,  with  his  foreman,  horses  and 
other  members  of  the  lumbering  crew,  were  coming  out  of  the 
woods  after  the  season's  operations.  The  ice  was  not  strong 
enough. 

April  10. — ^Jesse  Reed  of  Dyer  Brook,  aged  about  25  years, 
a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  B.  &  A.,  fell  in  the  yards  at 
Portage  and  was  frightfully  mangled.  Death  must  have  been 
instantaneous. 

April  29. — Bernadino  Ferri,  aged  34  years,  laborer  engaged 
in  excavating  on  the  Rines  Hill  cut  at  Augusta,  was  caught 
in  a  slide  of  earth  and  rock  and  crushed  to  death  against  the 
side  of  a  steam  shovel.  A  widow  and  two  children  survive 
in  Italy. 

April  22. — ^James  Newton,  27  years  of  age,  a  resident  of 
Bowdoinham,  caught  his  hand  in  the  machinery  while  oiling 
at  the  Bowdoinham  Lumber  Company's  saw  mill  and  so  in- 
jured his  little  finger  that  amputation  was  necessary.  He  died 
while  under  the  influence  of  ether  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  operation.    A  widow  survives. 

April  30. — Fred  P.  Witham,  aged  50,  of  Ellsworth,  was 
caught  in  the  shafting  which  was  revolving  at  the  rate  of  250 
revolutions  a  minute.  Death  was  instantaneous.  A  widow  and 
five  children  were  bereft  of  the  principal  wage  earner  of  the 
family. 

May  7. — Ray  Miller  of  Presque  Isle,  aged  19  years,  em- 
ployed on  a  Bangor  &  Aroostook  gravel  train  at  Chapman,  was 
run  over  while  attempting  to  mount  the  pilot  of  the  engine.  He 
died  within  a  few  hours. 

May  14. — Seymour  Theriault,  aged  35,  of  St.  George,  N. 
B.,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  hook  while  shoveling 
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coal  in  the  hold  of  the  schooner,  W.  B.  Herrick  at  Calais.  Death 
resulted  within  a  short  time. 

May  17. — Joseph  P.  A.  Powell  of  Portland,  a  boy  i6  years 
of  age,  who  was  engaged  as  a  driver  by  the  George  C  Shaw 
Company,  was  caught  in  a  freight  elevator  in  the  grocery  store 
and  crushed  to  death. 

May  20. — Wesley  Burgess  of  Washburn,  employed  in  T.  H. 
Phair's  lumber  mill,  died  from  blood  poisoning  which  resulted 
from  a  wound  made  April  20.  Burgess  stepped  on  a  rapidly 
revolving  circular  saw  which  protruded  through  the  floor.  His 
foot  was  split  as  far  as  the  ankle  joint. 

May  24. — ^Howard  T.  Phillips,  aged  28  years,  a  Maine  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  engineer,  living  at  Augusta,  was  stnick  by  a  pass- 
ing train  at  Bumham  Junction  and  instantly  killed.  A  widow 
and  two  children  survive. 

May  28. — Charles  Smith,  aged  25  years,  a  yardman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Maine  Central  railroad  at  Chisholm,  was  thrown 
under  a  train  while  at  work  and  both  legs  cut  off.  He  lived 
four  and  a  half  hours. 

June  2. — Edward  H.  Rafter  of  Portland,  aged  23  years,  a 
Maine  Central  yard  brakeman,  was  caught  between  two  car 
bumpers  at  Deering  Junction  and  crushed.  He  died  in  an  am- 
bulance on  the  way  to  a  hospital. 

June  7. — James  H.  Leard  of  Portland,  aged  25  years,  a  Maine 
Central  car  inspector,  was  struck  by  a  standpipe  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  near  Cumberland  Junction,  and  died 
within  a  few  moments. 

June  21. — George  Corbin  of  Fort  Kent,  aged  22  years  and 
unmarried,  was  drowned  at  Madison  while  sorting  logs. 

June  27, — E.  L.  Hersey,  a  Bangor  &  Aroostook  freight  brake- 
man,  while  running  ahead  of  his  train  to  throw  a  switch  at 
Millinocket,  fell  and  the  train  passed  over  him.  He  was  killed 
instantly. 

July — . — Ira  A.  Tilton  of  Mechanic  Falls,  29  years  of  age, 
a  brakeman  employed  by  the  Maine  Central  railroad,  fell  under 
a  moving  train  while  attempting  to  board  it  at  Rumford  Junc- 
tion. His  left  arm  was  crushed  and  cut,  shoulder  and  hip  dis- 
located, ear  cut  off  and  otherwise  so  badly  injured  that  he  died 
within  a  few  hours. 

July  3. — Bradford  O'Hearn,  aged  43,  a  Portland  lineman  in 
the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Company,  fell 
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from  a  pole  in  the  Deering  district.  His  head  struck  the  hub 
of  a  wheel  on  the  supply  wagon  breaking  his  neck.  It  was 
believed  that  a  shock  caused  O'Heam  to  fall. 

July  5. — Leslie  Lombard,  a  Madison  electrician,  aged  28 
years,  fell  from  the  top  of  a  pole  when  he  received  a  heavy 
shock.  He  struck  on  his  head  breaking  his  neck.  A  widow  and 
one  child  survive. 

July  15. — Oliver  M.  Perkins,  aged  53  years,  a  farmer  of 
South  Penobscot,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  and  was  instantly 
killed. 

July  21. — Stephen  Cahill,  aged  34,  a  farmer  of  Presque 
Isle,  was  instantly  killed  when  a  Canadian  Pacific  train  struck 
his  load  of  hay.    A  widow  and  daughter  survive. 

Jufy  27. — Albert  Colley  of  New  Gloucester,  aged  33  years, 
was  struck  by  an  engine  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  that  station  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died 
a  few  hours  later.  Colley  was  in  the  employ  of  the  road  and 
was  about  his  work  of  lighting  the  switch  lamps. 

July  28. — Charles  A.  Cotton  of  Old  Orchard,  aged  33  years, 
an  engineer  at  the  Old  Orchard  House,  was  struck  by  a  fly- 
ing screw  driver  which  he  was  using  in  repairing  a  gas  ma- 
chine, receiving  injuries  which  made  amputation  of  the  leg 
necessary.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the  shock.  Cotton  released 
the  rachets,  which  in  turn  released  a  three  ton  counter  weight. 
As  this  fell,  the  apparatus  gathered  speed  until  the  18  inch 
fly  wheel  burst  in  fragments.  The  screw  driver  was  caught 
by  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  driven  through  his  leg. 

Aug.  8. — Allen  Sabine  of  Clinton,  died  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  to  his  spine  caused  by  falling  from  a  hay  rack  five  days 
previous.  He  was  paralyzed  three  days  before  death  came  to 
his  relief. 

Aug.  23. — The  body  of  Ralph  Martin  arrived  at  Old  Town. 
He  was  struck  by  a  falling  branch  which  was  torn  from  a  tree 
that  was  struck  by  the  tree  upon  which  he  was  at  work.  The 
accident  occurred  on  the  North  branch  of  the  Penobscot  East 
Branch. 

Aug.  23. — George  S.  Mills  of  Pittsfield,  a  carpenter,  44  years 
of  age,  was  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  dwell- 
ing house  when  a  staging  on  which  he  was  at  work,  gave  way. 
The  victim's  neck  was  broken. 
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Aug,  31. — ^EUis  Cole,  aged  24  years,  an  express  messenger 
employed  by  Hoyt's  Express  Company,  was  instantly  killed  at 
Turner  when  two  cars  he  was  attempting  to  shackle  were 
driven  together  so  quickly  that  he  was  caught  between  the 
bumpers,  which  struck  him  such  a  blow  over  the  heart  that 
death  resulted. 

Sept.  2. — Frank  Berry,  aged  24  years,  a  coal  trimmer,  while 
at  work  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  at  the  Macks  point  docks  in  Sears- 
port  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  bolt  which  fell  from  the  hoist- 
ing apparatus.  The  victim  died  within  a  few  hours,  leaving 
a  bride  of  two  months. 

Sept.  7. — Patrick  Folan  of  Portland,  aged  65  years,  who 
was  employed  as  a  trackman,  was  found  dying  in  the  Fore 
River  railroad  yards  in  that  city.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  switching  engine.  His  neck  was  broken  and 
he  was  badly  mangled.    A  widow  and  family  survive. 

Sept.  16. — Magnus  Oleson,  a  Swedish  quarry  laborer,  40 
years  of  age,  unmarried,  was  caught  under  a  piece  of  rock 
which  fell.  His  back  and  one  leg  were  broken  and  he  was  also 
badly  bruised  and  lacerated.  He  lived  14  hours  in  spite  of  his 
horrible  injuries.  The  rock  which  caused  his  death  weighed 
a  ton  and  a  derrick  was  used  to  life  it  from  his  body.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Kineo  Slate  Company,  Monson. 

Sept.  20. — Wendell  Belyea,  a  young  farmer  of  Mars  Hill, 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  driving  belt  which  flew  from  a 
threshing  machine  and  died  within  a  few  hours.  The  belt  was 
released  when  a  pulley  broke  or  slipped  from  its  fastenings. 

Sept.  30. — George  Lilly,  aged  36,  married,  was  instantly 
killed  in  the  Lawrence  Bros,  saw  mill  at  South  Gardiner  when 
a  rapidly  revolving  circular  saw  escaped  its  moorings  and 
fell  upon  him.  It  struck  him  on  the  right  side,  cutting  skull 
and  face,  right  arm  at  shoulder  and  nearly  the  length  of  his 
body.  The  arm  was  cut  off.  The  machine  which  caused  his 
death  was  suspended  from  the  roof  by  a  heavy  rope  which 
was  made  fast  to  a  bolt  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  saw  weighed  1800  pounds  and  made  700  revolutions  a 
minute.  The  bolt  broke  letting  the  apparatus  fall  upon  the 
victim  who  was  at  work  in  the  bed  of  the  mill  fastening  a  chain 
about  a  log.    A  widow  and  two  small  children  survive. 

Oct.  4. — Edward  LeProhon.  a  young  freight  brakeman  re- 
siding in  Portland,  was  struck  by  an  overhead  bridge  at  South 
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Gardiner  and  suffered  a  fractured  skull  and  other  injuries.  He 
died  a  few  hours  later.  LeProhon  was  22  years  of  age  and 
was  making  his  first  run  over  the  road. 

Oct.  12. — Joseph  Michaud,  aged  55  years,  a  Waterville  team- 
ster, fell  under  a  load  of  gravel  and  was  killed.  The  victim 
was  on  his  seat  when  the  horses  started  suddenly,  throwing 
him  between  the  wheels.  Ten  ribs  were  broken,  his  lungs 
punctured  and  death  ensued  in  20  minutes.  A  widow  and  13 
children  survive. 

Oct.  14. — Lewis  Lehair  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  38  years  of  age, 
married,  died  at  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  in  Ban- 
gor from  injuries  caused  by  a  falling  tree.  The  victim  was 
cutting  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  in  the  north 
woods.  He  suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg  and 
internal  injuries. 

Oct.  20. — ^John  Michaud,  a  farmer  of  Soldier  Pond,  was 
horribly  mangled  by  a  charge  of  dynamite  while  blasting  rock 
on  his  farm.  Death  was  instantaneous.  A  widow  and  eight 
children  survive. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  SERVANT  PROBLEM  IN  MAINE. 


In  connection  with  the  publicity  of  this  department,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  distributed  to  500  daily  newspapers  through- 
out this  country  July  20,  1910: 

WANTED — 10,000  girls  to  help  around  the  house. 

Must   be   honest   and   willing   to   work. 
Good  homes  for  those  who  suit. 

Such  a  want  advertisement  expresses  one  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Maine.  Think  of  it!  There  are  10,000  homes  in 
Maine  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  a  competent  girl  who  is 
willing  to  work  for  good  wages  under  congenial  and  health- 
ful conditions.  Maine  is  famous  the  world  over  for  its  hos- 
pitality, its  home  comforts  and  its  home  life.  Girls  are  needed 
to  maintain  the  standards  set  in  the  days  before  the  store, 
the  office  and  the  factory  made  such  inroads  on  the  supply  of 
girl  workers. 

Maine  wants  10,000  girls  at  once.  She  needed  as  many  as 
10,000  three  years  ago  and  conditions  have  not  improved.  The 
wages  paid  are  equal  to  or  better  than  those  paid  in  stores 
and  many  offices.  First  class  girls  are  offered  from  three  dol- 
lars to  six  dollars  a  week  and  all  reasonable  privileges.  A  fur- 
ther advantae^e  is  that  there  are  no  long  periods  of  non-em- 
ployment.   There  is  always  a  demand  for  her  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  asked  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  in  1908.  Circulars  were  sent  to  every 
one  of  the  521  cities,  towns  and  plantations.  Definite  figures 
were  returned  by  1 13,  one  of  which  was  a  large  city.  These  113 
cities  and  towrts  reported  conservative  estimates  of  the  number 
of  permanent  positions  available  for  girls  willing  to  work,  as 
3.550.  If  that  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  demand 
throughout  the  state,  the  other  towns  require  at  lea^t  6.500  more. 

THOS.  J.  LYONS, 

Commissioner. 
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Most  of  the  500  papers  that  received  the  story  from  this 
office,  used  it.  The  problem  is  so  widespread,  however,  that 
many  daily  and  weekly  publications  reprinted  the  article  in  its 
original  form  or  rewrote  it  to  suit  their  needs.  In  addition,  the 
letter  was  the  subject  of  editorial  comment  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  letter,  to  attract  attention  to  Maine,  was  accomplished.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  Maine's  need  of  household  workers  was 
made  known  to  millions  of  people,  both  employers  of  domestic 
labor  and  employes  acting  as  domestic  helpers.  In  spite  of 
that  fact,  less  than  25  inquiries  for  positions  were  received 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  one  of  these  has 
resulted  in  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  any  Maine  household. 
Some  of  the  applicants  lived  a  thousand  miles  away  and  wanted 
their  fare  paid,  others  had  two  or  three  children,  others  wanted 
to  get  away  from  martial  troubles  and  all  wanted  higher  wages. 
All  of  these  inquiries  for  places  came  within  a  very  few  days 
after  the  letters  were  distributed  and  naturally  prompted  the 
belief  that  there  would  be  many  more.  Accordingly  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  inquiries  for  places  were  coming  in  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Maine  papers.  The  result  was  the  re- 
ceipt of  quite  a  large  number  of  letters  from  servantless  house- 
holders demanding  that  girls  be  sent  forthwith.  By  the  time 
the  Commissioner  was  able,  through  continued  correspondence, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  various  ap- 
plicants, faults  had  eliminated  all  but  a  very  few.  These  few 
were  put  in  communication  with  individuals  who  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  employ.  A  request  was  made  of  both  parties  that, 
in  the  event  that  an  agreement  was  reached,  this  office  be  noti- 
fied. Since  no  such  good  news  has  been  forthcoming  from 
either  source,  the  conclusion  is  that  no  additional  servants  have 
come  into  the  Maine  market  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  adver- 
tise Maine. 

The  letter  served  another  purpose,  however,  for  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  servant  girl  problem  as  it  exists  in  Maine 
at  the  present  time.  The  need  of  more  and  bettpr  trained  help 
was  revealed  so  plainly  that  it  was  decided  at  once  to  seek  to 
find  the  reasons  and,  if  possible  to  present  a  remedy.  The  value 
of  an  expression  of  opinion  from  employer  and  employe  was 
recognized  and  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  such  an  expression. 

Miss  Eva  L.  Shorey  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  was 
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employed  to  conduct  an  investigation  calculated  to  get  the  house- 
wives' views  on  the  question  as  well  as  the  facts  concerning 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  household  worker.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Bureau,  Miss  Shorey's  well  recognized  ability 
led  to  the  offer  of  a  permanent  position  on  a  leading  daily  news- 
paper, which  she  felt  compelled  to  accept  and  consequently 
we  lost  her  services  before  the  investigation  was  fairly  begun. 
The  first  step  was  the  preparation  and  distribution  broadcast 
of  the  following  letter : — 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 
Bureau  Of  Industrial  And  Labor  Statistics. 

Augusta,  Maine,  Sept.  19,  1910. 
Dear  Madam: 

We  will  thank  you  very  much  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  some  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
employ  servants.  We  desire  the  names  in  order  that  we  may 
sc'licit  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  in  an  investigation  we  are 
ma^dng  of  the  servant  girl  problem. 
Thanking  you  for  this  favor,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eva  L.  Shorey, 
Special  Agent. 

In  reply  about  1500  names  and  addresses  of  housewives  who 
employ  servants  were  sent  to  this  office,  and  we  were  thereby 
able  to  confine  the  distribution  of  the  circulars  containing  ques- 
tions concerning  household  labor  to  people  who  had  had  ex- 
perience. 

The  circular  contained  20  specific  questions  and  an  invitation 
to  state  views  fully  and  freely,  as  follows : — 

STATE  OF  MAINE 

Bureau  Of  Industrial  And  Labor  Statistics. 

Augusta,  Sept.  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  desires  your 
cooperatior.  in  its  investigation  of  the  household  servant  prob- 
lem. Through  your  answers  to  the  enclosed  questions,  we  feel 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  gather  data  which  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  us  in  our  work.  To  this  end  will  you  kindly 
fill  in  the  answers  to  these  questions  fully  and  freely,  and 
further,  give  expression  to  your  personal  views  on  the  general 
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Situation?    The  answers  will  be  considered  confidential  to  the 
extent  that  names  will  not  be  used  in  connection  therewith. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Eva  L.  Shorey, 
Special  Agent, 

1.  Name  of  employer 

2.  Residence   

3.  Do  you  employ  women  servants? How  many?. . . . 

4.  Are  they  employed  for  general  housework?,  .as  cook?. . 
nurse  ? chambermaid  ? 

5.  Is  laundry  work  included  in  duties  of  your  servants? 

6.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  your  family? 

7.  Do  duties  of  servant  include  care  of  children? 

8.  How  many  hours  per  day  is  servant  expected  to  be  on 
duty?    

9.  Wages  paid  per  week? per  month? 

10.  Are  wages  higher  at  present  than  in  previous  years? 

11.  Is  the  supply  of  domestic  help  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing?     

12.  What  part  of  the  week  does  your  servant  have  as  free 
time  ?    

13.  Are  servants  allowed  to  receive  company,  and  if  so,  in 
what  part  of  house  ? 

14.  Nationality  of   present   servant? Married   or 

single? Age? If  of  foreign  birth,  how  long  has 

she  been  in  this  country  ? 

15.  Has  present  servant  had  training  in  domestic  science?. . . 

16.  Is  the  service  you  are  receiving  satisfactory? 

17.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  grant 
more  privileges  for  more  efficient  service? 

18.  What  nationality  do  you  consider  most  desirable  for 
domestic  help? Which  of  the  foreign  bom ? 

19.  Do  you  employ  domestic  helpers  by  the  hour? If 

so,  how  much  do  you  pay  per  hour? 

20.  Does  your  servant  room  in  your  house  or  some  other 
place  ? 

Kindly  give  expression  to  your  personal  views  in  connection 
with  the  servant  girl  problem.  What  inducements  can  we  offer 
our  girls  to  accept  employment  as  household  workers  in  prefer- 
ence to  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits. 
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These  blanks  were  sent  into  every  county  in  the  State,  to 
all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  most  of  the  small  towns,  and  a 
few  plantations.  In  this  way  it  was  sought  to  get  the  facts 
from  all  sections  as  it  was  well  recognized  that  unsatisfactory 
conditions  which  beset  the  housewives  of  Lewiston,  Portland 
or  Bangor,  might  not  exist  in  Houlton,  Farmington  or  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  though  residents  of  the  three  towns  named  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  face  to  face  with  another  just  as  serious 
form  of  the  problem. 

Fifteen  hundred  blanks  were  distributed  and  answers  were 
received  from  291  individuals.  A  very  few  stated  that  they  no 
longer  employed  servants  and  one  or  two  were  proprietors  of 
boarding  houses.  One  blank  stated  conditions  at  an  educational 
institution. 

The  returns  were  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  number  and  completeness  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
attempted  in  other  states.  The  answers  to  the  questions  and 
the  expressions  of  opinion  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
housewives  of  Maine  are  making  an  intelligent  effort  to  im- 
piove  the  condition  of  the  household  worker,  that  kindness  is 
the  watchword  of  the  mistress  in  many  homes,  that  there  is  a 
splendid  field  in  Maine  for  the  trained,  conscientious  and  in- 
dustrious girl  who  will  do  housework  and  that  the  compensa- 
tion for  such  work  is  appreciably  better  than  that  for  office, 
factory  or  store  work  as  well  or  at  least  as  high  as  that  paid  for 
similar  service  in  other  states. 

It  was  found  that  the  principal  reason  why  girls  who  do  office 
and  factory  work  or  sell  goods  in  stores,  do  not  take  up  house- 
work, is  the  distinct  line  of  social  caste  which  separates  the 
"house  girl*'  from  other  female  workers. 

The  chief  complaint  of  the  household  worker  is  the  absence 
of  a  definite  contract  or  understanding  with  the  employer  as 
to  what  her  duties  are  and  dictation,  not  only  as  to  results,  but 
as  to  methods  of  achieving  results. 

The  principal  fault  in  the  present  supply  of  household  help 
which  is  noted  by  our  correspondents,  is  the  lack  of  efficiency. 

The  social  stigma  which  is  attached  to  personal  service  is 
very  real,  at  times  very  cniel  and  always  very  foolish.  In- 
stances may  be  cited  where  sisters  are  not  received  in  the  same 
company  because  one  does  housework  and  the  other  works  in 
a  store.    Girls  who  are  driven  from  stores  and  factories  by  un- 
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healthful  conditions,  and  who  take  places  in  kitchens,  are 
promptly  "dropped"  by  their  former  associates.  Girls  who  come 
from  good  homes  in  the  country  to  take  places  in  city  kitchens 
are  never  permitted  to  take  a  place  in  society  equal  to  that  which 
they  left.  To  make  this  doubly  cruel,  it  is  a  matter  conclusively 
proven  by  investigation  that  misfortune  has  driven  the  country 
girl  to  seek  such  employment  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten.  The 
father,  mother,  or  both  parents  are  bed-ridden  or  dead,  brothers 
or  sisters  are  ill,  or  the  family  is  so  large  that  the  family  in- 
come must  be  augmented.  The  misfortune  is  of  various  forms, 
but  none  the  less  insistent  in  its  demands. 

Girls  who  are  forced  to  give  up  high  school  or  academy 
courses  and  turn  their  hands  to  housework  find  that  they  are 
no  longer  welcome  among  their  former  companions.  The  same 
is  true  of  shop  girls  who  take  up  housework.  They  are  prompt- 
ly relegated  to  a  lower  stratum  of  "society." 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  American  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, it  does  not  explain  the  social  stigma  which  is  attached 
to  "service."  It  is  true  that  the  appellation  "servant"  has  been 
dropped  in  every  line  of  endeavor  except  housework  or  per- 
sonal attendance,  but  the  relation  of  servant  and  master,  as 
understood  in  law,  exists  everywhere.  The  salesgirl  is  as  much 
the  servant  of  her  employer  as  is  the  maid  who  ser\'es  him  at  his 
home  table.  The  factory  worker  is  as  surely  the  servant  of  her 
employer  as  is  his  scrub  woman.  The  stenographer  is  as  truly 
the  servant  of  her  employer  as  is  his  laundress  or  his  cook. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  distinction  between  conditions  which 
seem  to  be  similar  in  every  essential  ? 

It  is  not  because  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  store,  office  and 
factory  worker,  for  the  cook  in  the  ostracised  and  despised 
"servant"  class  brings  to  her  work  ability  and  skill  equal  to  that 
of  the  gum-chewing  "young  lady"  who  pastes  labels  in  the  fac- 
tory or  writes  wrappers  in  the  publishing  house.  The  maid  who 
understands  the  manifold  duties  of  her  position  is  better 
equipped  for  life  than  the  average  salesgirl  and  typist. 

It  is  not  because  of  superior  mental  attainments.  It  is  at  least 
indicative  of  the  servant  girl's  better  sense  of  real  values  that 
shfe  prefers  five  dollars  a  week  with  comfortable  room,  board 
and  washing,  to  five  dollars  alone,  from  which  room  rent,  board 
and  laundry  must  be  deducted.  "Servant"  girls  have  been  dis- 
covered reading  philosophical  works,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Homer, 
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George  Elliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua courses  1  A  Massachusetts  investigation  showed  that 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  servants  read  daily  papers  regularly. 

It  is  not  because  of  greater  morality  or  deeper  religious  fervor. 
Servant  girls  are  hedged  about  with  every  safeguard  they  could 
have  in  their  own  homes.  Their  relations  with  men  are  reg- 
ulated with  much  the  same  eye  to  their  best  interests  as  are  those 
of  the  daughter  of  the  family.  They  go  to  church  more  reg- 
ularly, have  greater  respect  for  religion  and  are  more  devout 
than  the  women  of  any  other  class. 

It  is  not  because  of  the  ability  to  spend  more  on  dress  or  to 
dress  in  better  taste,  for  servant  girls  have  more  money  to 
spend  on  personal  adornment,  and  constant  personal  contact  with 
people  of  means  and  refinement  tends  to  foster  good  taste  in 
dress,  for  the  imitative  faculty  is  as  strong  in  servant  girls  as 
in  shop  girls  and  typists. 

It  is  not  because  girls  of  the  factory,  office  and  store  are  more 
healthy,  for,  while  the  factory  girl  stands  or  sits  in  one  position 
through  weary  hours,  using  a  single  set  of  muscles,  in  all  sorts 
of  unsanitary  surroundings,  the  office  girl  sits  and  plods  in  offices 
where  pure  air  and  sunshine  seldom  penetrate,  and  the  salesgirl 
stands  in  the  narrow  space  behind  her  counter  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  at  six  at  night  and  throughout  the  evening  at 
least  once  a  week,  the  servant  girl  begins  her  work  early  in  the 
morning,  has  periods  of  rest  each  afternoon  and  the  greater  part 
of  all  her  evenings.  All,  of  them  have  all  of  at  least  one  after- 
noon each  week  and  many  have  more  than  that.  The  house 
girl  is  doing  work  which,  while  hard,  is  conducive  to  health 
and  longevity.  In  hundreds  of  cases  the  family  physician  is 
as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  servant  as  he  is  at  the  disposal 
of  her  mistress,  and  that  without  expense  to  the  servant.  She 
is  not  commonly  exposed  to  inclement  weather  and  might  be  said 
to  never  come  in  contact  with  conditions  which  every  factory  girl 
faces :  i.  e.  work  all  day  in  wet  skirts,  wet  feet  and  chilling 
draughts  from  which  there  is  no  escape ^if  pay  is  to  continue. 

The^e  seems  to  be  no  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral public  except  snobbery;  the  inherent  desire  of  most  indi- 
viduals to  show  their  "superiority"  over  people  who  render  per- 
sonal service.  The  fear  of  the  middle  class  that  their  "posi- 
tion" will  become  insecure  if  their  "superiority"  is  not  always 
kept  before  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  leads  them 
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to  adopt  ways  and  mannerisms  which  reveal  their  shortcomings 
more  glaringly  than  anything  else  could  possibly  do.  True  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen  are  never  betrayed  into  such  foolish 
exhibitions. 

The  factory  girl,  typist  and  salesgirl  indulge  in  this  form  of 
snobbery  because  they  know  no  better.  They  are  unaware  of 
their  thorough  unfitness  for  the  supreme  function  of  womankind, 
to  marry,  make  a  home  and  rear  children.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  despised  servant  girls  who  can  cook  an  appetizing  meal, 
wash  thoroughly  and  well  so  that  the  linen  and  wearing  apparel 
may  be  wholesome  and  sweet,  make  a  bed  so  that  the  good  man 
of  their  choice  may  find  real  rest  after  the  weary  struggle  of 
the  day,  and  give  a  house  the  home  atmosphere  so  essential 
to  continued  domestic  happiness,  are  the  greatest  prizes  in  the 
matrimonial  world  of  the  men  who  work  for  wages.  To  the 
great  discredit  of  the  workingmen  be  it  said  that  preference  is 
too  often  given  the  incompetent,  non-domestic  shop  girl. 

The  girl  who  does  housework,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
thereby  shows  a  tendency  toward  home-making  and  home  build- 
ing, is  handicapped  in  matrimony.  She  is  eligible  to  the  day 
laborer  and  the  teamster,  but  if  she  by  any  chance  is  married  to 
a  man  with  a  trade,  his  friends  wonder  at  his  taste  and  warn 
their  women  folks  away.  Such  snobbery  is  not  only  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  much  vaunted  American  standard  of  equal- 
ity, but  it  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is  exasperating.  It  proves  that 
the  snobbish  class  distinctions  which  beset  the  race  in  centuries 
gone  by  have  not  been  dissipated  since  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Though  our  distinctions  are  based  on  worldly  pos- 
sessions instead  of  the  accident  of  birth,  they  are  none  the  less 
obnoxious. 

Maine's  servant  girl  problem  is  permeated  with  this  snobbish 
spirit,  but  that  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  Social  ostracism  keeps 
many  self  respecting  girls  from  <loing  housework  who  would 
otherwise  choose  it  as  an  occupation  because  of  its  higher  re- 
muneration and  better  surroundings  and  their  fitness  for  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  there  are  true  gentlewomen 
enough  in  Maine  to  give  employment  under  congenial  conditions 
to  this  entire  class  if  social  ostracism  did  not  prevent  the  girls 
from  accepting  it. 

Drudgery  keeps  many  other  girls  from  doing  housework. 
The  instant  a  girl  loses  her  interest  all  tasks  become  drudgery, 
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just  as,  SO  long  as  her  interest  is  kept  alive,  nothing  is  drudgery. 
This  ability  to  awaken  interest  and  sustain  it  is  an  essential 
which  no  housewife  will  ever  be  able  to  overlook,  even  though 
every  other  difficulty  be  removed. 

There  are  various  ways  to  awaken  this  interest.  Some  em- 
ployers put  the  buying  in  charge  of  their  servants,  making  it 
an  object  to  the  servant  to  buy  and  use  supplies  economically, 
by  giving  her  a  portion  of  her  savings.  Some  employers  assign 
a  definite  amount  of  work  to  the  servant  and  give  her  all  the 
time  she  saves,  for  recreation  and  rest.  Others  work  with  their 
girls,  and,  by  using  tact,  and  kind  words,  and,  when  censure  and 
advice  are  necessary,  censuring  and  advising  as  a  gentlewoman 
should,  keep  the  goodwill  and  interest  of  their  help,  even  under 
present  untoward  circumstances. 

Definite  hours  lure  thousands  of  girls  from  homes.  The  say- 
ing that  housework  is  never  done,  is  no  more  literally  true  than 
a  statement  that  factory  work  is  never  done.  If  factory  work 
is  ever  "done,"  employment  therein  and  income  therefrom, 
ceases.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  A  servant  girl  may  wash  the  kitchen  floor  on  Wednes- 
day, but  it  is  also  the  same  floor  she  washes  Saturday,  and  the 
next  Wednesday  and  the  next  Saturday,  and  so  on  forever. 
The  only  compensation  for  such  labor  is  the  consciousness  of 
work  well  done,  and  a  word  of  praise  from  the  person  she  serves. 
If  the  mistress  takes  such  labor  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  is 
very  likely  to  be  constantly  facing  the  servant  girl  problem  as 
a  matter  of  course  also. 

The  matter  of  title  for  girls  engaged  in  doing  housework  for 
wages  constitutes  a  perplexing  question.  The  title  "servant" 
is  objectionable  to  nearly  all;  "maid"  is  equally  objectionable 
to  some;  "house  girl"  doesn't  find  favor  with  many;  "help"  is 
also  obnoxious.  What,  then,  shall  we  call  them?  The  only 
solution  which  presents  itselt  is  to  so  dignify  the  occupation  that 
there  will  be  no  more  objection  to  being  called  a  "maid"  than 
there  now  is  to  being  called  a  stenographer  or  salesgirl. 

Just  as  agricultural  labor  has  been  dignified  by  college  train- 
ing, so  house  work  can  be  raised  if  the  same  course  is  pursued. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  farm  laborer  was  almost  as  low  in  the 
social  scale  as  the  servant  girl.  Then  a  few  farmers'  sons  took 
courses  in  agriculture  and  found  that  the  demand  for  their 
services  warranted  a  great  increase  in  wages  and  gave  them  a 
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social  Standing  equal  to  that  of  the  best.  Now  academies  and 
high  schools  are  adding  courses  in  agronomy. 

Many  housewives  are  of  the  opinion  that  domestic  science 
schools  would  perform  the  same  service  for  the  housework  girl 
that  the  agricultural  college  did  for  the  farm  hand.  If  girls 
could  pursue  courses  of  study  in  domestic  science  schools  and, 
for  certain  standards  of  efficiency  receive  certificates,  it  is  felt 
that  employers  would  have  a  standard  by  which  to  grade  wages. 

One  correspondent  suggests,  also,  that  practical  domestic  sci- 
ence courses  should  be  introduced  into  our  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, seminaries  and  colleges,  so  that  our  educated  girls  may 
cease  to  go  out  from  these  institutions  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  subject  they  should  know  the  most  about.  Most  of  them 
would  never  be  called  upon  to  do  housework  for  wages,  but 
many  of  them  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  homes.  Then,  no  matter  how  fine  a  paper  they  may  be  able 
to  write  on  Greek  mythology,  their  knowledge  will  not  aid  them 
to  manage  a  home. 

Wealthy  Maine  employers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  secure 
the  services  of  young  women  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
training  in  a  school  of  domestic  science.  One  gentleman  said 
that  he  would  gladly  pay  eight  dollars  a  week  or  more,  furnish 
as  good  a  room  as  he  had  in  his  home,  all  home  privileges  and 
take  the  girl  into  his  family,  if  he  could  get  one  who  was  com- 
petent to  take  full  charge  of  the  house,  buying,  etc.  Such  a 
place  would  be  highly  desirable  for  any  girl.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  such  luxury  must  content  themselves  with  the  material  at 
hand.  Though  the  majority  of  our  correspondents  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  supply  of  domestic  help  is  decreasing,  there  is 
strong  ground  for  belief  that  it  is  the  demand  which  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Our  great-grandmothers  complained  of  the 
scarcity  and  inefficiency  of  servants  as  bitterly  as  we  are  doing 
today. 

Even  the  housekeeper  who  has  a  house  conveniently  arranged, 
has  all  the  modern  conveniences,  a  small  family  and  a  gentle- 
womanly  desire  to  use  the  Golden  Rule  in  governing  her  rela- 
tions with  her  help,  finds  that  four  classes  of  girls  are  doing 
housework  today;  those  who  are  efficient,  faithful,  and  who  do 
the  work  for  the  love  of  it ;  those  who  are  too  ignorant,  too  lazy 
or  too  unambitious  to  "make  good"  in  the  factory,  store  or 
office;  those  who  are  willing  to  work  between  prosperous  sea- 
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sons  at  the  seashore  or  mountain  resorts,  and  those  who  are  in 
it  for  the  wages  and  petty  graft. 

The  girls  who  are  doing  housework  because  they  like  it,  who 
are  efficient,  faithful  and  honest,  are  not  so  rare  as  some  of 
our  correspondents  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  most  of  these  "girls"  are  middle-aged 
women  who  have  spent  a  life  time  serving  others,  women  who 
have  had  domestic  troubles,  or  are  widows.  Money  is  no  object 
to  such  women  and  it  is  w^orth  noting  that  they  do  not  receive 
the  highest  wages  paid.  One  employer  who  has  applied  unusual 
intelligence  to  the  management  of  a  large  home,  declares  that 
the  ideal  servant  is  a  woman  who  has  been  unhappily  married 
and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  an  orderly, 
well-appointed  home  where  kindness  rules. 

The  ignorant,  lazy  and  unambitious  are  exceedingly  common 
and  come  most  often  to  notice  because  they  most  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  employers  with  the  money  to  spend,  but  with  little 
idea  of  the  way  to  get  the  most  value  for  it.  This  class  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  noise  over  the  servant  problem, 
but  contributes  nothing  toward  its  solution.  The  ignorant  and 
lazy  girl  can  be  made  to  take  a  different  view  of  life  and  to 
become  more  efficient.  A  great  deal  of  tact  is  required,  how- 
ever. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  transient  or  migratory 
house  girl  so  long  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
glamour  of  summer  hotel  life,  the  possibility  of  receiving  big 
tips,  the  regular  hours  and  the  new  faces,  lure  a  really  excellent 
class  of  workers  away  from  housekeepers  every  spring.  There 
seems  to  be  no  help  for  it,  except  to  create  some  new  interest 
in  the  girl's  life  which  will  overshadow  the  desire  for  roaming. 
That  interest  may  be  higher  wages,  prospect  of  a  permanent 
place  at  good  wages  and  under  congenial  conditions,  or  unusual 
social  advantages. 

The  fourth  class,  those  who  are  merely  parasites  going  from 
place  to  place,  doing  as  little  work  as  possible  and  demanding 
the  highest  wages,  is  painfully  numerous.  If  a  discharge  car- 
ried with  it  a  letter  telling  the  truth,  this  class  would  be  elimi- 
nated at  once. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  scarcity  of  help  causes 
maids  to  be  unnecessarily  independent,  to  make  unreasonable 
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demands  and  to  wring  exorbitant  compensation  from  a  few  for 
unsatisfactory  work,  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  the  servant  girl 
as  a  class  is  getting  more  than  is  her  due.  For  every  case  where 
the  servant  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  it  seems  to  be  possible 
to  find  its  counterpart  with  this  important  difference,  the  mis- 
tress is  the  offender.  Few  feel  that  $4.00  a  week  with  board, 
room  and  washing  is  too  much  to  pay  for  service.  Few  claim 
that  $3.60  a  week  is  sufficient,  though  many  who  employ  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more.  Some  employers  declare  that  $6.00  a  week 
is  little  enough. 

From  the  returns  it  is  evident  that  tlie  majority  of  girls  have 
an  hour  or  two  every  afternoon  and  the  greater  part  of  every 
evening  as  leisure.  In  many  cases  they  cannot  leave  the  house, 
but  in  most,  there  are  periods  of  absolute  rest  from  manual 
labor,  leisure  that  can  be  spent  in  sewing,  reading  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  servant. 

Every  mistress  who  values  her  right  to  be  called  a  gentle- 
woman, or  who  desires  the  privilege  of  associating  with  such, 
furnishes  the  servant's  room  with  a  comfortable  bed,  bureau, 
washing  accommodations,  a  rug  or  two,  and  at  least  one  com- 
fortable rocking  chair,  besides  a  closet.  The  fact  that  the  maid 
has  worked  hard  all  day  entitles  her  to  a  cheerful,  as  well  as 
comfortable  room  to  go  to  for  rest.  She  should  also  have  a 
sitting-room  of  her  own  in  which  to  receive  her  friends. 

In  some  homes  the  tyranny  of  the  kitchen  holds  the  maid  in 
its  grip  more  firmly  than  did  slavery  its  victims.  She  must  work 
there  during  most  of  the  hours  she  is  awake,  sit  there  if  she  has 
an  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  and,  in  many  cases,  she  must  enter- 
tain her  guests  there.  This  is  the  case  in  large  towns  and  cities 
more  generally  than  in  the  rural  districts.  Shop  and  store  work 
would  not  be  so  popular  if  girls  were  obliged  to  eat,  spend  their 
leisure  and  receive  their  compatiy  at  the  work  bench  or  behind 
the  counter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  such  employment  is  the  complete  change  of 
scene  which  follows  immediately  after  the  work  of  the  day  is 
closed. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  housekeeper  to  know  how  to  con- 
duct her  home,  how  well  work  should  be  done  and  how  much 
time  should  be  consumed  in  doing  it.  Many  housekeepers  feel 
sure  that  they  know  these  things  and  also  that  they  know  just 
how  the  servant  should  do  them.     No  two  people  accomplish 
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the  same  result  in  exactly  the  sanie  way.  If  an  employer  hires 
a  girl  to  do  her  work,  she  should  let  her  do  it  in  her  own  way, 
so  long  as  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Just  as  soon  as  the  mis- 
tress undertakes  to  change  methods,  she  makes  trouble.  Results 
are  what  should  be  sought. 

One  woman  cannot  do  all  things  equally  well.  She  may  be 
a  fine  laundress  and  a  poor  cook,  or  a  good  cook  and  not  be  able 
to  prepare  a  bed  properly.  Employers  who  have  general  house- 
work girls  should  consider  this  before  they  find  too  much  fault. 
Either  the  mistress  or  the  maid  should  know  how  to  do  house- 
work well.  A  maid  who  knows  more  about  the  work  to  be 
performed  than  her  mistress  will  not  brook  petty  fault-finding  or 
unreasonable  dictation. 

Servant  girls  come  in  contact  with  their  employers  more  often 
and  more  intimately  than  do  most  other  classes  of  employes. 
If  the  employer  is  a  gentlewoman,  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty 
with  the  servants,  for  every  human  being  respects  such.  She 
never  loses  her  temper,  is  not  exacting,  always  preserves  her 
dignity  without  being  snobbish  and  never  stoops  to  gossip.  The 
employer  who  accepts  gossip  from  her  maid  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  troop  of  troubles  headed  by  undue  familiarity  and 
ending  with  personal  abuse  and  gossip  concerning  herself  and 
the  intimate  affairs  of  her  household. 

Constant  contact  with  the  employer  places  both  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  for  their  is  always  the  class  distinction  between 
them.  Employers  having  large  establishments  escape  this  con- 
stant companionship  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  the  middle  class 
home  where  mistress  and  maid  must  work  side  by  side,  the  diffi- 
culty is  acute.  It  is  a  situation  demanding  all  the  tact  of  the 
mistress. 

Girls  who  wash  dishes  and  scrub  floors  have  feelings,  beliefs 
and  traditions,  friendships  and  pleasures  which  are  as  dear  to 
them  as  are  the  feelings,  beliefs,  traditions,  friendships  and 
pleasures  of  the  mistresses  to  themselves.  They  each  have 
equal  right  to  cherish  them  and  act  in  accordance  with  them  so 
long  as  the  purpose  for  which  the  maid  is  employed  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  A  mistress  has  no  right  to  catechise  her  servant 
in  regard  to  her  religious  belief,  to  attempt  to  coerce  her  into 
accepting  another,  to  ridicule  that  belief  or  comment  on  it  in 
any  way.     She  has  no  right  to  harass  or  abuse  her  servant,  to 
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make  unkind   remarks  or  question  her  integrity  without  clue 
cause. 

Every  person  has  friends.  The  friends  and  associates  of  the 
maid  are  not  the  friends  and  associates  that  the  mistress  would 
choose,  yet,  if  they  are  respectable,  she  must  respect  them.  It 
is  as  unpleasant  for  a  maid  to  hear  her  friends  arraigned  and 
criticized  by  a  mistress  as  it  for  a  mistress  to  hear  her  friends 
held  up  to  ridicule  among  the  maids.  Friendships  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  work  should  be  encouraged,  as  they  tend  to 
contentment.  The  same  is  true  of  pleasures.  So  long  as  the 
maid's  pleasures  do  not  transgress  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
are  confined  to  the  hours  definitely  designated  as  free  time,  the 
mistress  has  no  more  moral  right  to  intrude  upon  them  than 
she  would  upon  the  recreation  of  her  neighbors.  The  tendency 
tfi  interfere  is  hard  to  resist,  when  a  mistress  has  authority  in 
all  else,  and  the  maid  is  constantly  under  her  supervision,  but  it 
must  be  resisted  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  family  and  a 
servant  in  the  kitchen. 

Girls  engaged  in  housework  are  generally  quartered  in  the 
home,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  house  as 
regards  entertaining  company  and  going  out  in  the  evening. 
Jf  the  mistress  is  unnecessarily  strict  in  these  matters  and  tact- 
less when  she  comes  in  contact  with  her  servant's  guests,  trouble 
results.  For  the  most  part,  however,  mistresses  are  reasonable 
in  their  regulation  of  such  things.  Ten  o'clock  is  late  enough 
for  male  friends  to  call  upon  girls  whether  they  call  on  the  maid 
in  the  kitchen  or  the  daughter  of  the  house  in  the  parlor. 
Doubtless  daughters  object  to  this  rule  as  much  as  do  the  maids, 
but  every  mother  knows  the  wisdom  of  it. 

As  to  the  number  of  callers  a  maid  shall  have,  that  is  some- 
thing that  employers  must  regulate.  When  an  employer  for- 
bids the  maid,  who  for  the  moment  is  hostess,  to  have  so  many 
callers,  she  is  approaching  the  matter  from  the  wrong  angle. 
About  all  she  can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  her  maid  does  not  pester 
her  neighbors  during  working  hours.  When  all  employers  do 
that,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  this  source.  If  a  maid 
has  several  friends  call  on  her  when  all  are  enjoying  free  time, 
such  intercourse  should  not  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  popular  maid  is  a  leader  among  her  companions,  a  valu- 
able asset  for  every  mistress  who  is  really  interested  in  the 
servant  girl  problem. 
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Continuous  labor,  with  little  or  no  free  time  on  Sunday,  be- 
comes distasteful  to  a  strong  man.  How  much  more  quickly 
the  energy  of  a  girl  is  exhausted  is  better  understood  when  her 
physical  structure  is  taken  into  consideration.  Every  servant 
should  have  the  whole  of  Sunday,  except  the  time  actually  used 
in  serving  meals  and  clearing  the  dishes.  To  mistresses  who 
have  never  planned  their  work  with  this  end  in  view,  such  pro- 
cedure may  appear  impossible,  but  it  is  not.  A  few  families 
have  been  following  that  program  for  years  And  find  that  it 
pays.  It  is  also  possible  to  so  arrange  the  work  of  the  home 
that  the  maids  can  have  two  or  more  hours'  rest  every  afternoon 
and  all  the  time  after  the  supper  or  dinner  dishes  are  washed. 
From  5.30  to  6.30  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M.  is  a  period  of  13  or  14 
hours.  Such  long  working  hours  are  not  in  force  in  other 
activities  in  which  girls  engage.  There  is  little  wonder  that 
girls  who  can  do  other  work  flee  from  them  as  from  a  plague. 
Yet  a  cook  or  housekeeper  must  rise  at  least  as  early  as  6.30 
A.  M.  and  must  be  engaged  as  late  as  6.30  P.  M.  If  their 
duties  include  answering  the  door  bell  in  the  evening,  the  hours 
are  longer,  for  they  are  not  free  to  go  out.  The  only  solution 
seems  to  be  to  give  free  time  during  the  day.  This  is  always 
possible  and  should  extend  from  two  to  four  if  tea  is  served 
between  five  and  six,  and  an  hour  more  if  there  is  a  six  o'clock 
dinner.  If  there  are  two  maids,  by  alternating  the  hours  of 
rest,  more  free  time  can  be  given  to  both. 

Many  mistress  complain  that  servants  work  only  for  their 
wages,  are  not  interested  in  their  work  and  are  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  their  employers.  That  is  true  of  many  servants, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  mistresses  are  not  doing  all  they  can  to 
correct  the  fault.  After  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
awaken  interest  in  a  servant,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  they 
have  no  right  to  hand  the  girl  on  to  other  mistresses  with  a 
recommendation  that,  if  taken  at  its  face  value,  would  give  her 
the  'le? t  position  in  the  land.  The  ease  with  which  such  misfits 
find    lew  places  makes  them  more  obnoxious  with  each  change. 

S^ervants  who  are  indiflferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  employer 
and  her  household,  arc  only  servants  without  interest  in  their 
work.  They  feel  that  the  employers  are  getting  all  they  can 
out  of  them  and  consequently  it  is  good  ethics  to  give  the  em- 
ployer as  little  as  possible.  This  state  of  relatioii>hip  is  not 
confined  to  housewife  and  servant,  however,  it  exists  everv- 
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where  in  the  business  world.  The  fact  that  some  business  men 
and  a  few  employing  housewives  have  eliminated  this  spirit  from 
servants  and  employes  who  were  the  worst  offenders  in  other 
establishments,  proves  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the 
employe  or  servant. 

In  industrial  pursuits  and  stores,  servants  of  the  employer 
receive  wages  according  to  their  efficiency  or  the  class  of  work 
they  do.  In  housework  the  wages  are  regulated  largely  by  the 
pressure  of  need  upon  the  employer  and  the  ability  of  the 
servant  to  recognize  her  opportunity.  A  grading  of  wages 
which  involves  higher  reward  for  permanency  seems  practicable 
and  is  reported  as  successful  by  one  or  two  of  our  correspond- 
ents. Wages  are  already  graded  roughly  according  to  the  class 
of  work;  a  cook  receives  more  than  a  laundress  and  a  good 
laundress  more  than  a  maid.  Nurses  in  Maine  are  very  gen- 
erally young  girls  who  live  at  home  and  aid  with  children  only 
during  certain  hours.  Their  wages  are  correspondingly  small, 
which  explains,  in  part,  why  there  are  no  more  of  them. 

It  occurs  to  few  housewives  that  while  they  are  wrestling 
with  the  "servant*'  problem,  the  girls  engaged  in  doing  house- 
work have  a  "mistress"  problem.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is 
very  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  mistresses  with  their 
miads,  there  is  equal  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  maids  with 
their  mistresses.  Maids  have  an  up-hill  fight  to  wage,  which  is 
seldom  taken  into  consideration.  They  must  work  to  live,  and 
stand  all  sorts  of  abuse  to  work.  If  they  become  so  exasperated 
in  one  place  that  they  can  stand  it  no  longer,  it  is  hardly  an  even 
chance  that  they  find  a  kinder  mistress  at  the  next. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  value  of  a  definite 
contract  between  employer  and  employe,  in  which  the  compen- 
sation, hours  of  labor,  the  work  to  be  performed,  etc.,  is  clearly 
stated. 

The  absence  of  a  definite  contract  by  which  a  servant  girl 
may  know  when  her  work  begins  and  ends  causes  much  dis- 
satisfaction. The  girl  who  plans  her  work  so  that  she  will  have 
a  certain  amount  of  free  time,  only  to  be  informed  in  the  after- 
noon that  the  mistress  has  some  extra  work  on  hand  for  that 
day,  is  very  likely  to  be  discontented.  If  she  had  been  informed 
in  the  morning  what  the  work  was  to  be  for  that  day,  she  would 
not  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure,  only  to  meet 
with   disappointment.     A   few   mistresses   seem   to   think   that 
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five  dollars  and  week  and  "found"  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
every  hour  that  a  maid  is  out  of  bed,  as  well  as  the  right  to  call 
her  at  any  time  of  night  for  real  or  fancied  needs.  One  mis- 
tress orders  her  helper  to  polish  the  tinware  when  she  can  find 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  No  wonder  there  is  a  servant  girl 
problem!  Such  mistresses  have  no  right  to  employ  until  they 
have  been  disillusioned  by  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  under  a 
mistress  as  unreasonable  as  themselves. 

Ceaseless  work  saps  the  energy  of  any  individual.  A  girl 
who  is  rewarded  for  doing  her  work  rapidly  and  well  by  definite 
free  time,  is  likely  to  take  pride  in  her  work  and  to  do  it  as 
expeditiously  and  as  well  as  possible.  As  soon  as  such  a  servant 
learns  that  her  only  reward  for  diligence  and  care  is  more  work, 
she  takes  her  rest  while  performing  her  tasks,  for  she  knows 
that  she  will  get  no  other  rest. 

Privileges  granted  to  some  girls  are  promptly  appropriated 
as  rights  and  more  demanded.  There  will  be  less  cause  for 
complaint  on  this  account  when  both  parties  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  difference  between  what  is  admitted  to  be  a 
right  and  what  is  given  as  a  privilege.  Mistresses  should  never 
forget  the  difference  between  right  and  privilege.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  when  a  girl's  rights  are  grudgingly  or 
condescendingly  admitted,  she  takes  the  privileges.  The  em- 
ployer cannot  "give'*  rights  as  rewards  for  good  work.  She 
can  give  privileges.  What  the  rights  are  should  be  clearly 
stated  in  the  contract. 

Factory  operatives,  salesgirls  and  typists  will  not  entertain 
for  a  moment  the  suggestion  that  they  can  make  more  money, 
live  better  and  enjoy  more  pleasures  if  they  accept  employment 
at  housework  in  good  families.  Investigators  have  approached 
these  girls  many  times  in  many  states  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  reason,  and,  having  discovered  the  objections,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  removing  them. 

While  some  of  the  girls  interviewed  gave  really  adequate 
reasons  for  clinging  to  their  vocations,  the  great  majority  had 
no  reason  except  that  they  preferred  the  sort  of  work  they  were 
doing.  Some  of  the  objections  to  housework  are  social  ostra- 
cism, long  and  uncertain  hours,  snobbery,  unreasonable  exac- 
tions, or  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  the  drudgery 
and  seemingly  endless  chain  of  duties,  and  the  supervision  of 
relations   with   male   acquaintances.      In   connection   with   this 
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latter  objection  it  should  be  said  that  thousands  of  American 
girls  who  are,  and  under  all  circumstances  would  be,  models  of 
propriety  and  prudence,  resent  the  supervision  of  any  one — 
or  even  the  suggestion  of  the  need  of  supervision. 

The  scarcity  of  help  has  forced  wages  up  to  a  point  where 
the  servant  girl  receives  more  for  her  labor  than  any  other  class 
of  female  wage  earners  except  the  most  highly  skilled. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1905,  the  women 
wage  earners  in  Maine  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits, 
numbered  16,825  and  their  yearly  earnings  amounted  to  $5,106,- 
692,  an  average  yearly  compensation  of  $303.57  or  a  weekly 
wage  of  but  $5.83. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  during  1910  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  average  compensation  for  teach- 
ers in  the  common  schools  of  Maine  is  $8.31  a  week  during  the 
weeks  they  are  at  work,  the  number  of  which  varies  from  26 
to  36  in  the  several  towns  and  cities.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year,  a  period  from  16  to  26  weeks  in  length,  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  and  their  income  ceases,  or, 
if  they  secure  other  work,  is  often  curtailed.  Thus,  the  girl 
earning  the  average  wage  during  the  minimum  period  of  26 
weeks,  and  having  no  other  source  of  income,  averages  to  earn 
only  $4.15  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  If  she  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  school  which  is  in  session  36  weeks  (the  maxH 
mum),  she  earns  $299.16  in  the  year,  or  $5.75  a  week. 

Home  is  available  to  many  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  the 
vacations,  but  the  girl  who  has  no  home  to  flee  to,  and  who  feels 
the  need  of  absolute  rest,  must  maintain  herself  at  a  cost  which 
is  certainly  at  least  $3.50  a  week.  She  cannot  possibly  have  a 
net  income  of  more  than  a  dollar  or  two  a  week.  If  she 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  home  to  which  she  goes  during 
vacations,  and  can,  therefore,  confine  the  expenditures  for 
board,  room  and  washing  to  the  weeks  she  is  teaching,  her  net 
income  cannot  be  more  than  $4.80  a  week  during  the  school 
year,  or  $1.62  a  week  for  the  full  year  of  52  weeks  if  she  teaches 
26  weeks,  and  $3.32  if  she  teaches  36  weeks. 

Contrast  the  $3.32  net  compensation  of  the  teacher  receiving 
average  wages  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  and 
the  $2.33  which  remains  to  the  average  female  factory  worker 
after  her  maintenance  expense  of  $3.50  is  paid,  with  the  fact 
that  62  per  cent  of  the  girls  reported  by  our  correspondents 
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receive  $4.00  or  more  each  week,  in  addition  to  their  board, 
room  and  washing,  and,  in  some  cases,  medical  attendance! 

It  IS  evident,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  wages  paid  is  not 
what  prevents  the  ordinary  American  girl  from  taking  up  house- 
work. 

The  foundation  of  all  happiness  is  the  home,  but  unless  the 
home  is  well  ordered,  peaceful,  neat  and  blessed  with  the  true 
home  atmosphere,  it  is  worse  than  a  failure.  It  is  a  positive 
agency  of  unhappiness,  unrest  or  worse. 

American  home  standards  have  hitherto  been  high,  but  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  home  in  large  towns  and  cities  has 
overwhelmed  many  and  is  perplexing  many  thousands  more. 
Apartment  hotels,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  lodging  houses  and 
restaurants  are  filled  with  men  and  women  who  should  be  main- 
taining homes  but  cannot  because  they  cannot  find  houses  within 
their  means  or  help  for  the  housewife.  The  situation  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  serious  menace  to  a  great  institution. 

With  the  problem  of  providing  houses,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  this  time.  The  question  of  help  we  have  already  discussed 
at  some  length.  It  presents  a  feature  which  we  have  not  touched 
upon,  however,  that  of  opportunity  for  the  female  worker  in 
other  pursuits. 

Girls  who  are  slaving  in  sweat  shops,  factories,  stores,  pub- 
lishing houses  and  offices  for  less  than  $7.50  a  week  are  neglect- 
ing an  opportunity  to  better  their  condition  materially  when 
they  decline  to  accept  a  home,  meals  and  $4.00  in  wages  for 
doing  housework,  labor  for  which  they  are  vastly  better  adapted 
and  work  which  is  much  better  fitted  for  them. 

Our  correspondents  are  representative  of  the  best  homes  in 
Maine,  homes  where  financial  considerations  are  of  minor  im- 
portance as  well  as  homes  where  the  wages  paid  are  as  high  as 
the  householder  can  afford.  They  all  present  a  sympathetic 
view  of  the  problem,  showing  that  no  girl  need  fear  for  her 
mental,  moral  or  financial  future  if  she  casts  her  lot  therein. 
She  is  sure  of  a  good  home.  There  is  every  inducement  to  be 
happy  and  learn.  In  spite  of  the  general  idea  that  "anybody'' 
can  do  housework,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
There  is  a  great  deal  for  every  woman  to  learn.  None  of 
them  are  so  expert  that  they  cannot  profit  by  contact  with 
others. 
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In  every  home  there  are  books,  magazines  and  papers  to 
read  that  cannot  be  had  in  the  boarding  house.  The  conversa- 
tion about  the  home,  too,  is  likely  tjo  be  more  elevating  and 
instructive  than  that  of  the  boarding  house,  factory,  office  or 
store. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moral  atmosphere  in  most  factories 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  This  department  has  on  file 
letters  from  girls  employed  in  factories,  which  reveal  a  shock- 
ing condition  in  some  instances  and  a  far  from  satisfactory 
condition  in  all  instances.  The  factories  in  which  men  and 
women  work  together,  where  the  men  show  no  consideration 
for  the  finer  feelings  of  the  women  and  where  adequate  toilet 
facilities  and  dressing  rooms  are  extremely  rare,  are  not  proper 
places  for  young  girls  to  work.  There  are  factory  owners 
and  foremen  who  are  careful  about  such  things,  but  they  are 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  parents  who  realize 
the  value  of  a  wholesome  environment,  prefer  that  their  daugh- 
ters enter  homes  rather  than  factories. 

Home  life  is  always  preferable  to  the  barren  existence  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  who  is  compelled  to  "room  out." 
Add  to  this  the  inconvenience  which  is  inevitable  when  the 
room  is  in  one  building  and  the  meals  are  eaten  elsewhere,  and 
the  life  of  the  homeless  is  indeed  dreary  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  girl  who  must  earn  her  living  away  from  home,  must  ac- 
cept boarding  house  life  if  she  takes  up  factory,  office  or  store 
employment.  She  must  pay  a  high  price  for  existing  thus. 
It  rarely  costs  less  than  $3.50  a  week,  even  in  the  small  towns. 
In  the  large  towns  and  cities  the  prevailing  price  is  $4.50  and 
more.  This  expense  must  come  out  of  wages  which  rarely 
amount  to  more  than  $6.00  a  week.  The  remainder  must  buy 
clothes,  amusement,  medicines,  medical  attendance,  shoes,  books 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  a  girl  needs.  Of 
course  it  does  not,  and  inconvenience,  ill  health  and  suffering 
result. 

The  girl  who  does  housework  is  never  obliged  to  think  about 
her  room  or  her  meals.  They  are  always  provided,  and  gener- 
ally both  room  and  meals  are  of  much  better  quality  than  her 
sisters  pay  money  for.  Her  amusements  are  often  furnished, 
for  there  is  frequently  an  extra  ticket  for  the  theatre  and  an 
auto  ride  for  the  maid  as  well  as  the  mistress.  Medicines  and 
medical  attendance  are  also  furnished  in   many  homes  with- 
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out  expense  to  the  servant.  The  library  in  well  managed  es- 
tablishments is  at  the  disposal  of  the  maid  and  the  daily  paper 
is  as  much  hers  as  her  employer's.  In  addition  to  all  this,  she 
receives  almost  as  much  in  wages  as  the  other  classes  of  female 
workers.  Clothes  and  shoes  are  her  main  item  of  expense 
and  many  times  mistresses  so  cooperate  with  their  maids  that 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  to  both. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  housework,  as  a  vocation,  is  the  best 
of  the  many  opportunities  afforded  the  female  wage  earner 
today;  and,  once  such  labor  is  dignified  by  education  and  ad- 
justment to  modern  conditions  so  that  the  social  bugaboo  is 
dissipated,  it  will  be  as  popular  as  it  deserves. 

Careful  study  of  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  set  forth  in  the 
department  blanks  reveals  a  vast  store  of  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

Total  number  of  blanks  sent  out 1500 

Total  number  of  servants  employed  by  persons  making  re- 
turn           333 

Total  number  of  persons   returned   as   engaged   in   general 

housework 233 

Total  number  of  persons  returned  as  cooks 46 

Total  number  of  persons  returned  as  nurses 8 

Total  number  of  persons  returned  as  chambermaids  or  sec- 
ond girls   45 

Total  number  of  persons  returned  as  companions i 

It  is  evident  from  these  returns  that  the  great  majority  of 
families  employ  a  helper  who  is  expected  to  perfomi  general 
housework  and  that  comparatively  few  keep  more  than  one 
servant.  Several  correspondents  reported  that  they  had  but 
one  servant  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  employed  two  or  more 
when  they  were  able  to  get  girls  who  were  efficient.  As  the 
first  four  questions  are  incorporated  in  the  foregoing  the  next 
takes  up,  directly,  the  life  of  the  girls  and  their  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  the  mistresses. 

QUESTION  NO.  5— "Is  laundry  work  included  in  duties 
of  your  servants? 
ANSWERS— 

Yes 147 

No 53 

In  part 43 

Ironing  only   24 
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OTHER  ANSWERS— 

One  correspondent  reported  that  it  is  optional  to  this  extent, 
that  the  servant  can  do  it  if  she  wishes  to  accept  the  same  re- 
muneration (in  addition  to  her  regular  wages)  that  the  em- 
ployer is  obliged  to  pay  a  regular  laundress. 

**It  depends  on  the  capabilities  of  the  maid.  If  she  is  a 
competent  cook,  the  laundry  is  done  out.** 

"It  is  left  to  them  to  decide." 

One  reported  that  all  the  wringing  was  done  by  motor  power. 

QUESTION  NO.  6 — "How  many  persons  are  there  in  your 
family?" 

ANSWERS— 

1  in  the  family 9 

2  "     "        "        56 

3  ''     "        "        85 

4  "     "        "       67 

5  23 

6  '*    "       "       14 

"    "       ''       *. 6 


/ 


'8     "    " 


It 


3 


10   "     "       " 4 

16   "    "       "       I 

I     Boarding  house iS"2S 

I     Boarding  house 14-23 

I     Boys*  school   45 

While  we  were  not  seeking  statistics  for  that  purpose,  the 
above  returns  indicate  that  the  small  family  is  the  rule  among 
Maine  people  who  are  able  to  hire  servants.  They  also  show  that 
the  average  maid  is  not  called  upon  to  do  the  work  for  more 
than  four  persons;  and  the  correspondence  indicates  that  in 
families  as  large  as  that  the  mistress  aids. 

QUESTION  NO.  7— "Do  duties  of  servant  include  care  of 
children?*' 

ANSWERS— 

Yes 22 

Occasionally 10 

No 262 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"I  have  no  children,  but  all  my  maids  object  to  going  where 
•they  are  expected  to  care  for  them.*' 
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"In  a  general  way;  when  the  parents  are  away  they  take 
oversight." 

"My  present  employe  has  a  child  of  her  own  for  whom  she 
cares." 

Coupled  with  the  answers  to  the  previous  question,  these 
returns  show  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Maine 
homes  are  not  over  run  with  little  folks,  as  in  former  years. 
Many  of  the  answers  classed  as  "No"  further  stated  that  there 
were  no  children.  In  fact  answers  to  this  and  the  previous 
question  indicated  that  many  of  the  larger  families  (those  over 
two)  consisted  entirely  of  adults. 

QUESTION  NO.  8— "How  many  hours  per  day  is  servant 
expected  to  be  on  duty  ?" 

ANSWERS— 

6  hours    3 

7  "       8 

8  "  22 

9  "         .• 20 

10  "       32 

11  "       6 

12  "       10 


13  12 

14  "       I 

15  "       2 

24      "       I 

Not  specified 34 

"As  many  as  duties  require." 67 

"Depends  on  the  servant" 6 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"In  this  city  the  help  manage  that  question." 

"If  I  pay  her  her  price  for  doing  all  my  work,  she  is  ex- 
pected to  work  until  it  is  done." 

"While  she  is  in  the  house  she  may  be  called  upon." 

The  answers  to  this  question  were  rather  indefinite  in  many  in- 
stances, but  so  far  as  possible  the  time  was  reduced  to  hours. 
If  there  are  any  deductions  to  be  made,  they  are  that  the  ma- 
jority of  girls  doing  housework  would  be  benefited  if  the  58 
hours  per  week  law  could  be  made  applicable  in  their  case.  The 
question  was  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  servant  is  "expected 
to  be  on  duty,"  not  actually  engaged  in  washing,  sweeping,  cook- 
ing, etc.    The  answers  indicate  that  our  correspondents  took  the 
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latter  interpretation  and  while  those  expressed  in  hours  show  a 
preponderance  of  those  working  ten  hours  or  less,  we  fear  that 
if  ail  had  been  as  frank,  the  statistics  would  show  otherwise. 
QUESTION  NO.  ^-"Wages  paid  per  week?" 
ANSWERS— 

$1.25 I 

2.00 5 

2.25 I 

2.50 14 

2.75 I 

3.00 48 

325 r 

3.50 38 

4.00 82 

425 I 

4.50 22 

S-oo 48 

5-25 ' 2 

550 6 

5.75 

6.00 

6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

10.00 

"Per  month?" 

$500 

1500 

18.00 

20.00 

28.00 

29.00 

30.00 2 

3500 2 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 
"All  I  can  afford." 

'Four  dollars  and  extra  if  she  does  out  of  the  ordinary." 
'Four  dollars  and  a  half  and  aprons  to  each  one." 
QUESTION  NO.  10— "Are  wages  higher  at  present  than  in 

previous  years?" 


4  • 
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ANSWERS— 

^'es 208 

No  22 

About  the  same 7 

Very  much 2 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"Yes,  but  so  is  efficiency." 

"Yes,  and  the  service  is  no  better." 

"Much  higher  than  ten  years  ago,  owing  to  wealthy  people 
offering  higher  wages.  The  poorer  must  do  the  same  in  order 
to  get  good  servants." 

"There  is  a  great  advance,  especially  since  the  second  maid 
often  refuses  to  wash  windows,  sweep,  wash  and  to  remain  in 
dining  room  during  the  meals." 

"From  two  to  three  dollars  a  week  higher  in  this  section. 
(Aroostook)." 

"It  seems  to  me  a  five  dollar  wage  now  is  the  equivalent  of 
ft  $3.50  wage  eight  years  ago." 

QUESTION  NO.  11— "Is  the  supply  of  domestic  help  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  ?" 

ANSWERS— 

Increasing 3 

Decreasing 182 

^1  don't  know" 20 

"About  the  same" 14 

*'I  find  no  trouble  in  getting  help" 5 

•"More  difficult  to  get  competent  help" 2 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"Half  of  the  girls  who  apply  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
right.     Only  a  few  know  how  to  cook." 

"Decreasing,  as  girls  prefer  shop  work  of  every  kind;  tfiey 
feel  generally  that  housework  especially  that  done  in  the  kitchen, 
is  degrading  and  that  the  young  men  in  their  station  will  not 
visit  or  marry  kitchen  girls  as  a  rule." 

"Decreasing,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  girls.  I 
judge  by  what  my  girls  have  told  me  of  previous  places  that 
a  saint  could  not  please  some  of  my  own  sex." 

"Native  help  used  to  be  available,  but  it  is  not  now." 

"It  seems  harder  to  find  girls  of  any  kind.  They  rather  do 
most  any  other  kind  of  work.' 


99 
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"No  wages  conceivable  in  this  community  (a  small  city; 
can  secure  desirable  servants.  They  can  get  as  much  or  more 
in  the  larger  cities,  with  all  the  social  life  and  amusements 
which  they  enjoy  as  much  as  anybody." 

"I  suppose  it  is  increasing  as  everyone  nowadays  who  can 
afford  help,  think  they  must  have  it." 

"The  supply  was  always  limited." 

"Decreasing  in  this  section  (in  Washington  county)  on  ac- 
count of  the  sardine  factories." 

"The  supply  of  good  domestic  help  is  decreasing  in  Aroos- 
took county  as  many  of  the  maids  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  some  of  the  best  families  are  steadily  leaving  this  part  of 
the  state  for  Bangor,  Boston  and  Providence." 

"They  don't  remain  any  length  of  time — engaging  only  for 
short  periods,  and  working  either  on  farms  or  at  the  shore  in  the 
summer." 

"In  the  nearest  town,  where  there  is  a  small  mill  employing 
girls,  only  the  hotel  can  get  help  at  all.  Wealthy  people  there 
are  doing  all  their  own  work,  including  laimdry." 

While  the  majority  of  our  correspondents  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  supply  of  help  is  decreasing,  probably  it  is  so  only 
relatively.  More  girls  are  engaged  in  housework  in  Elaine  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  demand,  however,  far 
exceeds  the  supply,  for  nearly  everyone  who  keeps  house  now, 
feels  that  a  maid  is  as  necessary  as  a  cook  stove. 

Since  this  subject  came  to  the  attention  of  the  department, 
one  immigration  agent  has  offered  to  procure  large  numbers  of 
girls  from  Scotland  and  another  suggested  that  plenty  of  inex- 
perienced colored  help  could  be  obtained  in  Barbadoes.  The  im- 
migration laws  regarding  contract  labor,  exempt  domestic  help- 
ers, so  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Maine  householders  saw 
fit  to  combine  and,  through  an  agent,  induce  girls  from  other 
countries  to  come  here,  the  supply  might  be  materially  aug- 
mented. 

A  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is 
contained  in  the  suggestion  that  American  girls  be  educated 
to  the  dignity  of  domestic  labor. 

QUESTION  NO.  12— "What  part  of  the  week  does  your 
servant  have  as  free  time  ?" 
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I 
2 

3 

5 
6 

7 

2 

7 


ANSWERS— 

afternoon i6 

lO 


» 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
6 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


evenings 


f> 


I 
I 

3 
I 

2 


afternoon  and  i  evening 5 


ff 

99 
99 


9» 
99 


3 
4 
6 

7 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

2 

7 
I 

3 

4 
6 

7 
6 

7 
I 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 


99 
9> 

9f 
}) 

}> 
9> 
»> 


5 
I 

2 

9 
4 

29 

5 
3 


2 
I 

3 
4 
3 

5 

2 

I 
I 

3 
54 


Sundays ii9 

Every  other  Sunday 12 

One  Sunday  a  month i 


23 
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OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"Occasionally,  as  desired" 6 

"Any  part  of  the  day  after  work  is  done" 33 

Indefinite  14 

"I  leave  it  to  the  girl.  Nearly  always  a  girl  prefers  to  go 
when  she  *  feels  like  it,'  rather  than  to  be  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular afternoon  out" 

"Nearly  every  evening  and  several  hours  a  day,  but  she  does 
not  go  nearly  as  much  as  she  could." 

"Time  for  church  Sunday  morning;  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
after  dinner." 

"I  allow  her  to  go  after  the  morning  work  is  done  and  not 
return  until  she  cares  to." 

"I  like  to  have  my  girl  go  out  either  afternoons  or  evenings 
of  every  day  for  a  short  time.  They  need  out-of-doors  exer- 
cise as  much  as  we  do." 

"Any  time  she  chooses,  if  it  is  possible.  She  is  always  ready 
to  oblige,  and  we  are  ready  to  make  it  possible  for  her  pleasure." 

There  were  almost  as  many  different  answers  to  this  inquiry 
as  there  were  returns  and  it  was  difficult  to  tabulate  them  in  any 
way.  Whenever  a  correspondent  stated  definitely  that  the  ser- 
vant was  given  any  portion  of  each  Sunday  as  free  time,  it  was 
so  tabulated  under  a  separate  head,  as  well  as  in  the  regular 
tabulation.    The  same  is  true  of  other  Sunday  free  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  54  servants  have  every  afternoon  and 
every  evening.  They  are  considered  to  come  under  that  head 
if  they  are  free  more  than  two  hours  each  afternoon  and  after 
the  dinner  or  supper  dishes  are  cared  for  each  evening.  It  is 
evident  that,  so  far  as  free  time  is  concerned,  Maine  servants 
fare  better  than  their  sisters  in  other  states,  where  the  one  after- 
noon and  one  evening  each  week  is  steadfastly  adhered  to. 

The  large  number  who  reported  that  the  maid  can  be  free 
any  time  after  the  work  is  finished,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
stated  very  clearly  the  principal  objection,  aside  from  the  social 
stigma,  to  housework,  i.  e.,  the  lack  of  definite  working  hours. 

QUESTION  NO.  13— "Are  servants  allowed  to  receive 
company  and  if  so,  in  what  part  of  the  house?" 

ANSWERS— 

Yes 13 

No 2 

Any  part  of  the  house 25 


ti  it 
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ti  it  tt 

ti  tt  tt 

tt  tt  tt 

tt  tt 

tt  tt  tt  tt 
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ti  it 

tt  tt  it  tt  it 

it  it 

it  it 

it  tt  it  it  it  it 

it  it 

it  it 
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In  the  Kitchen 60 

"    "    Dining  room , 6 

Sitting  room 8 

Living  room 3 

Servant's  Sleeping  room 4 

Sitting  room 16 

Nursery  i 

Parlor   7 

Kitchen  and  Dining  room 14 

Sitting  room 12 

Servant's  room 48 

Sitting  room i 

Dining  room  and  Sitting  room i 

Servant's  room 4 

Sitting  room  and  Servant's  room 2 

Kitchen,  Dining  room  and  Sitting  room 2 

Servant's  room 19 

"        Sitting  room  and  Servant's  room 3 

Servant's  Sitting  room,  Servant's  Dining  room  and 

Servant's  room -. 2 

On  the  Back  Piazza 4 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"We  keep  no  one  whom  we  know  as  servants.  They  assist 
us  and  are  one  of  the  family." 

"I  advocate  a  sitting  room  for  servants." 
"It  makes  a  difference  who  their  friends  are,  and  the  person- 
ality and  wishes  of  the  maid.     I  do  not  require  minister  or 
priest  to  call  at  the  back  door  or  any  but  her  intimates  who  call 
often,  as  neighbors'  maids." 

"Always!  And  have  the  free  use  of  the  dining  room,  well 
warmed  and  with  an  open  fire  if  they  wish." 

"Most  certainly.  Their  friends  are  as  much  to  them  as  mine 
are  to  me." 

The  employers  of  domestic  help  in  this  state  evidently  feel 
that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  a  maid  feel  at  home, 
should  be  done  freely  and  cheerfully.  While  it  seems  at  times 
impossible  to  "take  them  into  the  family,"  yet  this  system  pre- 
vails very  generally,  especially  outside  the  large  centers. 

QUESTION  NO.  14— "Nationality  of  present  servant?  Mar- 
ried or  single?" 
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ANSWERS— 

Married.  Single.  Widow.  Divorced.  Total 

American i8  ii6  9  3  146 

Canadian  5  24  i  i  31 

Danish  -  5  -  -  5 

Dutch -  I  -  -  I 

English   -  6  I  -  7 

Finn  -  4  -  -  4 

German    i  5  -  -  6 

Irish  2  48  I  -  51 

Negro 2  5  I  -  8 

Provinces 2  14  i  -  17 

Scotch 2  2  I '  -  5 

Swedish  -  5  -  -  5 

Swiss   I  -  -  -  I 

"Age?" 

15  years i  31  years i          48  years i 

16  "  I  32  "  I  49  "  2 

17  "  7  33  "  2  50  "  II 

18  "  5  34  •"  4  51  "  3 

19  "  20  35  "  8  52  "  2 

20  "  18  36  "  3  53  "  3 

21  "     10         37     "     I  55     "     4 

22  "     19         38     "     I  58     "     I 

23  "  14  40  "  9  60  "     5 

24  "  IS  41  "  I  64  "     I 

25  "  16  42  "  I  6s  "     2 

26  "  8  43  "  I  67  "     I 

27  "  7  44  "  2  70  "     I 

28  "  9  45  "  4  72  "     I 

29  "  4  47  "  I  75  "     I 

30  "  10 

According  to  these  returns  67  per  cent,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  our  servants  are  not  more  than  30  years  of  age.  It 
ir  interesting  to  note  the  advanced  age  of  some  of  the  helpers, 
more  than  14  per  cent  being  so  years  of  age,  or  older. 

"If  of  foreign  birth,  how  long  has  she  been  in  this  country?" 
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Can.  Dan.  Dut  Eng.  Finn.  Ger.  Irish.  Neg.  Prov.  Swe. 

lyr.  --1-1-2111 

2    "  ---___4_i_ 

3"  1---1-32-- 

4"  i---__4_i2 

5"  1-----2-2- 

6    "  -i-___4-__ 

7"  -1---1211- 

8"  ______        i__       '2 

9"  ii____i_i_ 

10"  _i____3_2- 

12      "  -__!______ 


15      "  I 

20     "  I 


u 
tl 


21 

24 

Many  who  answered  most  of  the  other  inquiries  neglected  to 
answer  parts  of  Question  No.  14,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  incom- 
plete. 

QUESTION  NO.  15 — "Has  present  servant  had  training  in 
domestic  science?" 

ANSWERS— 
Yes II       No   283 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"No,  but  has  had  experience,  which  is  sometimes  better." 

It  is  evident  that  the  girl  with  domestic  science  training  is 
practically  an  unknown  quantity  in  Maine.  While  long  experi- 
ence takes  the  place  of  school  training,  in  a  measure,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  school-trained  help- 
ers a  trial. 

QUESTION  NO.  16 — "Is  the  service  you  are  receiving  satis- 
factory ?" 

ANSWERS— 

Yes 136      Very  40 

No 40      Fairly 39 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"Yes,  I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  interest  in  us 
and  care  in  the  work  she  gives  us." 
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QUESTION  NO.  17— "Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
wages,  and  grant  more  privileges  for  more  efficient  service?" 

ANSWERS— 

Would  pay  more  wages  and  give  more  privileges 56 

"       "      wages    28 

"       give  more  privileges o 

Would  not  pay  more  wages  or  give  more  privileges 121 

"     "      "      wages  25 

"         "    give  more  privileges 10 

The  majority  of  our  correspondents  evidently  feel  that  they 
are  giving  all  the  privileges  and  pay  that  is  possible. 

QUESTION  NO.   18— "What  nationality  do  you  consider 
most  desirable  for -domestic  help?" 

answers- 
No  preference 5 

American   71       Japanese   i 

Canadian  3       Norwegian   2 

Danish  3      Provinces   22 

English 3       Scandinavians 4 

Finnish 2      Scotch 2 

German 3      Swedish   22 

Irish 34      Swiss i 

"Which  of  the  foreign  born  ?" 

Canadian  10      Norwegian   3 

Danish 5       Provinces    6 

English 4      Scandinavian   3 

Finnish  i       Scotch 4 

German 4      Swedish  33 

Irish 28      Swiss i 

Japanese  i 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"Any  that  pretends  to  work  for  her  money." 

"It  does  not  depend  on  nationality." 

"I  like  American  girls  the  best,  as  I  have  to  take  them  into 
the  family — as  I  would  one  of  my  own." 

"I  have  had  the  most  satisfaction  with  Finn  girls.    They  are 
strong^,  good  natured  and  quick  to  learn." 

"The  older,  self-respecting,  competent  Irish  cooks  are  most 
loyal." 

QUESTION  NO.  19— "Do  you  employ  domestic  helpers  by 
the  hour?" 
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ANSWERS— 

Yes   197      No  52 

"If  so,  how  much  do  you  pay  per  hour?" 

10  cents II      20  cents 64 

I2J^  "     II      25      "      9 

IS     "    109     30    "     I 

"Per  day?" 

$1.00  4      $1.50   2 

$1.25   3      $2.00   I 

QUESTION  NO.  20 — "Does  your  servant  room  in  your  house 
or  some  other  place?" 
ANSWERS— 

In  home  of  employer 249 

Elsewhere   15 

OTHER  ANSWERS— 

"In  my  house  in  as  good  a  bed  as  I  sleep  on  myself." 

"Lives  here,  it  is  her  home  in  every  sense." 

"She  has  a  nice  pleasant  room  and  bath  in  my  own  home." 

"In  the  house  and  is  very  proud  of  her  room." 

"The  servants  have  a  separate  cottage  on  the  grounds." 

LETTERS    FROM    EMPLOYING    HOUSEWIVES. 

"Kindly  give  expression  to  your  personal  views  in 
connection  with  the  servant  girl  problem.  What  in- 
ducements can  we  offer  our  girls  to  accept  employment 
as  household  workers  in  preference  to  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  pursuits?" 
In  response'  to  this  question  the  following  letters  were  re- 
ceived : 

Treat  them  as  we  should,  always  remembering  that  they  are 
women  like  ourselves. 

Personally  I  think  that  if  the  servant  girl  was  treated  with  a 
little  more  consideration,  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  find  a  better 
class  of  girls  to  take  up  this  kind  of  work. 

I  think  servant  girls  should,  first  of  all,  learn  to  wash  dishes, 
sweep  and  dust  properly  before  they  aspire  to  the  higher  things 
of  housekeeping.     We  have  never  yet  found  one  that  could  do 
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any  one  of  these  things  well,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  like  to 
be  told  and  it  makes  it  unpleasant  all  around.  Most  of  them 
had  better  take  a  course  of  domestic  science  (or  something  else) 
to  teach  them  a  few  of  the  principal  things  before  starting  out 
to  take  care  of  any  one's  household. 

If  I  were  a  girl  in  need  of  a  situation,  my  first  care  would  be 
to  find  a  place  where  my  accommodations  were  satisfactory.  I 
think  many  people  consider  any  room  with  any  old  furniture 
good  enough  for  the  girl.  The  question  of  eating  at  the  table 
with  the  family  is  a  serious  one  if  we  employ  native  help,  not 
otherwise  with  us.  Fair  wages,  a  moderate  amount  of  work, 
and  some  place  which  is  homelike,  for  themselves,  to  sit  in  and 
receive  their  company,  will  induce  any  girl  who  has  the  requisites 
of  a  good  girl  to  accept  and  keep  a  situation,  while  nothing  will 
induce  a  large  percentage  of  girls  to  do  anything  but  drift  from 
one  place  to  another. 

I  consider  that  they  expect  too  much.  They  are  well  aware 
of  the  scarcity  of  servants  in  this  country  and  take  advantage  of 
the  fact. 

Observe  the  Golden  Rule  in  all  our  dealings  with  them. 

I  think  if  girls  were  treated  better  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est inducement  of  all.  We  are  all  human,  and  why  should  we 
expect  of  our  help  what  we  ourselves  could  not  endure  to  do. 
I  believe  in  giving  the  girls  certain  privileges  in  your  home 
(that  is  if  they  do  not  abuse  them).  My  girls  are  allowed  to 
sit  at  our  table,  and  are  not  made  to  feel  that  they  are  servants 
and  nothing  else.  They  certainly  will  try  harder  to  please  you 
if  they  like  you  than  if  they  despise  you  and  do  it  only  because 
they  have  to.  My  present  girl  seems  to  like  to  do  things  to 
please  me,  and  a  word  of  appreciation  seems  to  mean  so  much 
to  her.  Of  course  after  an  especially  hard  day,  if  you  show 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  their  work  I  think  it  smooths  the  way 
so  much  for  them  and  encourages  them.  I  often  take  my  help 
with  us  for  auto  rides,  and  with  how  much  more  enthusiasm 
she  takes  up  her  work  again.  I  had  a  lady  say  to  me  (I  didn't 
ask  for  her  opinion)  that  she  didn't  want  any  help  that  §he  had  to 
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make  a  companion  of.     Perhaps  I  am  too  easy,  but  I  just  turn 
things  around  and  put  myself  in  a  servant's  place  sometimes. 

The  social  sligma  I  am  convinced  is  the  greatest  reason  why 
girls  do  not  care  to  do  housework.  The  distaste  for  any  sort 
of  manual  labor  which  our  system  of  education  seems  to  create 
in  all  classes  is  another  reason.  The  attitude  of  those  "college 
bred"  women  who  "hate  housework"  has  percolated  through  to 
the  lower  strata.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  practical  to  make  any 
general  rule  of  hours  for  house  servants.  Each  family  is  so 
different  in  its  needs  and  the  capacity  of  different  servants  so 
unequal  that  hours  can  scarcely  be  adjusted  from  outside. 
Wages  could  be  graded  more  fairly  if  there  were  some  way  of 
grading  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  applicant.  A  woman 
cook  and  laundress  of  experience  should  certainly  have  wages 
equal  at  least  to  those  a  day  laborer  receives  whose  work  needs 
no  training.  If  we  wish  to  induce  girls  to  enter  housework  we 
must  not  gossip  about  them  abroad,  or  discuss  their  failings  at 
home,  especially  at  the  table.  We  must  treat  them  as  friends 
who  are  worthy  of  our  affection  and  let  them  see  that  they  are 
appreciated  for  all  that  they  try  to  do  well.  We  must  provide 
them  with  opportunities  outside  of  our  home  for  proper  social 
intercourse  with  men  and  women.  A  properly  conducted  club 
for  household  workers  where  they  could  have  a  good  time  among 
themselves  such  as  some  stores  have  created  for  their  employes 
would  lessen  the  social  stigma  which  seems  to  apply  to  domestic 
service. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  any  self-supporting  girl  should 
prefer  the  long  hours  of  any  shop  or  store  with  no  privileges  to 
that  of  serving  in  a  home  where  she  is  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  In  my  opinion,  a  shop  girl  ranks  no  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  a  domestic.  I  treat  my  help  as  I  should 
wish  to  be  treated  were  I  in  their  place. 

The  problem  of  the  hired  girl  is  a  very  real  one  and  one  that 
ought  to  have  been  solved  in  a  large  measure  by  the  fathers. 
The  element  of  pure  unmixed  snobbery  has  had  more  to  do 
with  this  matter  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  I  once  em- 
ployed a  young  woman  for  six  months  in  the  home,  and  helped 
her  to  graduate  from  the  Academy  at  East  Corinth.     She  was 
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one  of  the  promising  young  women  of  the  community  in  which 
she  dwelt.  After  leaving,  my  home  she  went  to  work  with  a 
family  in  an  adjoining  town  where  she  received  more  wages 
than  I  could  afford  to  pay  her.  She  regarded  my  wife  as  a 
sort  of  godmother  and  to  her  she  confessed  that  she  had  no 
chair  in  her  bedroom  or  any  of  the  conveniences  that  were  en- 
joyed by  the  hired  man.  She  was  a  Christian  young  woman, 
while  her  mistress  was  an  irreligious  person  inclined  to  scoff 
at  the  piety  of  the  hired  girl.  I  had  a  niece  that  worked  in  the 
home  of  a  Massachusetts  family  for  nine  years.  I  called  one 
day  to  see  her  and  was  promptly  marshalled  into  the  kitchen, 
for  she  was  not  allowed  to  entertain  her  uncle  in  the  parlor  or 
sitting  room.  Just  as  long  as  inferior  women  treat  superior 
servants  as  though  they  were  a  different  sort  of  clay  than  their 
employers,  the  servant  girl  problem  will  be  very  real  indeed. 
Our  source  of  supply  used  to  be  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  but  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  highly  capable 
young  women  of  Nova  Scotia  are  finding  that  they  are  very 
acceptable  as  nurses  and  as  members  of  the  business  fraternity, 
milliners,  stenographers,  etc.,  with  definite  hours  of  service  and 
many  other  privileges  that  are  sweet  to  the  heart  of  the  dwellers 
in  this  Land  of  the  Free,  whether  it  be  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  The  young  woman  who  makes  the  home  comfortable 
for  myself  and  two  children,  one  9  years  and  the  other  16  years, 
was  given  to  understand  when  she  came  into  the  home  that  she 
was  helping  me  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  community.  That  when  she  did  her  work  well 
that  she  was  a  good  deal  more  respectable  than  a  preacher  who 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  easy  side  of  life  and  sponge  his 
ecclesiastical  way  to  glory.  She  is  certain  that  when  she  does 
well  that  there  is  a  large  measure  of  appreciation.  If  she  de- 
sires to  have  any  of  her  relatives  visit  her,  they  come  as  my 
guests  and  are  welcome.  That  is  the  way  that  I  am  solving  the 
hired  girl  problem  in  my  own  home.  If  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  this  generation  had  been  a  little  more  concerned  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  there  would  have  been 
less  trouble  nowadays  in  securing  help.  I  worked  out  for  eight 
years,  and  found  that  many  a  time  that  I  was  more  fairly  treated 
and  had  better  accommodations  than  the  hired  girl  in  the  same 
family.     Some  of  the  people  for  whom  I  worked  previous  to 
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entering  the  ministry  have  been  my  parishioners  since.    We  are 
very  good  friends  now. 

I  do  not  think  personally  and  truly  that  an  improvement  will 
ever  come  about,   so  long  as  present  social  conditions  exist. 
When  a  maid  is  liable  at  any  time  to  marry  your  husband's 
father,  or  in  some  other  fashion  be  raised  above  her  employer, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  adjusting  values.    And  I  say  this,  know- 
ing that  if  in  the  old  country,  most  of  the  present  employers 
would  be  in  the  "middle  class,"  and  as  far  out  of  it  socially  as 
they  now  consider  themselves  in  it.     In  a  country  whose  battle 
cry  is  equality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  servant  class. 
If  you  carefully  read  my  replies  through,  you  can  see  that  I 
have  about  reached  the  limit  of  "equality"  in  my  household,  as 
any  person  must  who  has  a  small  house  and  small  family.     My 
housekeeper  is  literally  one  of  the  family,  occupies  the  spare 
chamber,  and  when  company  comes,  I  give  up  my  room  and  go 
in  with  my  small  son.     She  uses  the  telephone,  sewing  machine, 
library  fittings,  parlor,  and  in  fact  everything  in  the  house  as 
though  her  own ;  has  her  place  at  the  table,  or  in  the  trip  to  the 
country,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  us.     On  the  other  hand 
she  is  very  good  to  me,  helps  me  with  my  sewing,  is  always  kind 
and  obliging,  and  fond  of  the  boy,  and  yet,  I  know  this  minute 
she  is  uneasy  and  wants  to  get  into  a  shop,  where  she  will  be 
on  duty  ten  hours  every  day,  sick  or  well,  and  at  the  command 
of  a  boss  and  a  bell.     Here,  she  goes  and  comes  when  she  pleases. 
I  do  most  of  the  cooking  and  if  she  is  busy  about  other  things, 
prepare  the  meals.     She  puts  in  her  spare  time,  of  which  she 
has  every  afternoon  and  evening,  either  going  out  or  sewing  for 
members  of  my  family  for  which  she  is  paid  extra.     Still,  she 
is  not  satisfied  and  hankers  for  "the  independence"  of  a  shoe 
shop.     So  what  can  one  do?    Just  let  her  go  it,  one  can't  com- 
pel her  to  stay.     The  trouble  is,  the  thing  is  wholly  a  personal 
equation ;  no  two  cases  are  just  alike,  because  no  two  women  are 
just  alike.     A  small  family  and  a  small  house  demand  entirely 
different  service  from  a  small  family  in  a  big  house ;  one  must 
have  a  maid  literally  with  one  all  the  time,  in  a  small  house,  and 
therefore  must  have  a  person  who  is  companionable.     Such  are 
hard  to  find,  and  when  found,  their  idea  of  companionship  is 
not  our  idea.     If  one  makes  their  housekeeper  an  equal,  she 
soon  becomes  their  superior  or  they  are  bound  to  cater  to  her 
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in  order  to  keep  her.  When  there  are  ten  places  calling  for  one 
woman,  a  maid  does  not  waste  much  time  in  attending  to  one's 
particular  desires  or  ways.  I  think  too,  the  restlessness  of  the 
entire  class  drives  them  to  change  about  once  in  so  often,  whether 
their  change  makes  for  good  or  bad.  That  is  my  experience. 
You  may  think  it  funny,  but  I  believe  that  the  ready-made  shops 
have  done  more  to  hurt  the  servant  problem  than  you  can 
imagine.  A  maid  can  buy,  nowadays,  a  cheap  replica  of  any- 
thing which  her  mistress  wears,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  having 
her  board  and  expenses  paid  and  good  money  in  hand  every 
weeks,  actually  has  more  money  and  better  things  than  the  mis- 
tress who  has  hundreds  of  ways  to  spend  her  money,  and  usuallv 
puts  it  first  into  house  and  literary  and  club  matters.  A  maid 
gowned  in  a  more  stylish  and  perhaps  more  expensive  outfit 
than  her  mistress,  modelled  on  her  own  styles,  is  very  liable  to 
take  the  stand  "Fm  just  as  good  as  she  is,"  which  though  true, 
is  like  carrying  a  chip  on  the  shoulder  all  the  time.  Ten  to  one 
she  has  a  beau  who  is  a  chauffeur  to  somebody,  and  adds  an 
auto  veil  to  her  outfit;  then,  what  chance  has  a  mistress  who 
walks  to  save  her  nickels,  or  dresses  plainly  because  she  wants 
to  use  more  money  for  books,  charities  or  her  children's  educa- 
tion? This  may  sound  queer,  but  women  can  understand  what 
I  mean.  False  conditions  make  mischief  with  domestic  rela- 
tions of  help  and  employer,  and  first  among  these  conditions  is 
the  assertive  independence  that  makes  the  ignorant  lower  class 
like  to  flaunt  its  war  cry,  "just  as  good  as  you  are,"  in  the  face 
of  the  world. 

I  have  kept  a  general  housework  girl  for  nine  years,  have 
studied  her  interests  and  rights  as  well  as  my  own  from  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  have  given  up  the  struggle  with  the 
problem  all  unsolved.  For  the  past  year  I  have  been  employing 
women  by  the  hour.  One  sweeps  and  cleans  my  house  in  four 
hours  every  week;  another  does  my  ironing  beautifully,  I  send 
the  washing  to  a  "wet  wash"  laundry,  and  still  another  I  employ 
to  attend  to  the  door  bell  and  telephone  calls  when  I  wish  to  go 
out.  I  get  my  own  meals  and  do  my  own  cooking.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  do  more  necessary  work  every  day  than  my  girls 
did  in  three,  and  am  not  a  very  strong  woman  either.  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  the  general  housework  girl  of  today  is,  as 
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a  class,  lazy  and  mercenary,  or  so  it  seems  to  me  from  very 
careful  observation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  treat  their. help  as  intelli'' 
gently  as  they  deserve  and  make  a  study  of  hours  of  work  and 
relaxation  and  have  a  schedule  for  them  as  nearly  as  possible, 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  their  help  longer.  It  is  the  uncertainty 
of  hours  and  demands  upon  them  that  discourages  the  average 
girl.  In  office,  mill,  etc.,  they  know  their  hours  and  what  is 
expected  of  them.  System  and  regularity  are  the  watchwords 
of  the  home  maker  if  she  would  have  well  trained  servants.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  girl  should  have  a  pleasant 
sunny  room  and  a  place  to  entertain  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pany. 

There  is  the  same  variety  of  character  among  servants  as 
among  employers.  Some  servants  appreciate  and  do  not  abuse 
privileges,  others  do.  I  have  considered  it  essential  to  employ 
some  one  whom  I  could  treat  as  a  friend  and  have  succeeded. 
One  American  girl  worked  for  me  four  years,  or  until  she  mar- 
ried. My  present  help  has  been  with  me  nearly  five  years.  I 
deem  it  necessary  for  my  help  to  consider  themselves  a  part  of 
my  family  and  not  a  "servant."  In  every  way  I  try  to  make 
them  feel  that  their  service  to  me  is  no  whit  less  honorable  than 
mine  to  others.  I  have  been  successful  in  my  choice  of  help, 
at  the  same  time  I  am  confident  that  there  are  those  who  would 
abuse  such  privileges.  The  tendency  to  look  upon  the  stained 
hands  of  the  house  girl  as  less  beautiful  and  honorable  than 
those  of  the  clerk  or  mill  girl  is  partly  responsible  for  the  attitude 
of  girls  toward  housework.  Housework  should  be  dignified  as 
a  stepping  stone  or  training  to  that  highest  of  woman's  sphere, 
a  home. 

Make  as  pleasant  a  home  for  them  as  possible,  and  expect  no 
more  favors  from  them  than  we  are  willing  to  give  in  return. 

To  be  a  succe'ssful  maid,  a  girl  must  be  a  servant,  as  much  as 
we  all  dislike  the  term.  We  hire  them  and  they  are  paid  to  do 
the  thing  we  want  when  we  want  it,  and  the  old-fashioned  idea 
of  "help"  and  "making  them  one  of  the  family"  is  not  pleasant 
for  any  concerned.    American  bom  girls  breathe  in  at  their 
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birth  a  desire  to  be  independent,  to  be  every  woman's  equal,  and 
they  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  wishing  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  kitchen.  Ask  yourself  why  you  are  not  a  servant,  and  the 
question  is  answered.  Servants  are  born,  not  made,  and  Amer- 
ica does  not  furnish  the  environment  conducive  to  such  birth. 
By  "our  girls"  I  am  presuming  you  mean  American  born  girls, 
and  such  girls  like  to  knock  shoulders  with  the  large  outside 
world  and  take  their  chance  for  success  or  failure,  while  the 
foreign  born  servants  never  lift  their  eyes  above  a  good  ser- 
vant's duties  and  some  day  a  "little  home,  husband  and  children 
of  their  own"  to  work  for  and  make  comfortable  as  they  have 
made  you  comfortable. 

Employers  will  have  to  be  more  definite  in  their  demand  of 
work,  and  extra  work  should  command  extra  pay.  Every  house 
should  have  a  maid's  sitting  room  with  suitable  entrance.  This 
lies  somewhat  with  architects  and  should  receive  their  attention. 
I  should  think  it  feasible  in  some  cases  to  hire  help  by  the  day. 
This  gives  a  girl  her  evenings  at  home  with  her  own  friends,  and 
she  comes  to  work  as  a  factory  hand  would.  I  had  one  girl  do 
this  and  it  proved  satisfactory.  A  good  many  girls  do  not  realize 
that  their  wage  in  household  work  is  almost  clear  gain,  and  do 
not  take  into  account  the  expense  of  keep  to  their  employers. 
Food,  wear  and  tear,  waste  and  bedding,  all  amount  to  a  good 
deal,  in  fact  more  than  the  wage  in  my  case.  I  think  it  costs 
me  about  $7.00  a  week  to  keep  a  girl,  $3.00  for  wage  and  $4.00 
for  other  things. 

I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  personal  experience  in  regard 
to  domestic  help,  which  perhaps  has  been  an  exceptional  case. 
I  have  always  found  that  kindness  and  consideration  must  be 
shown,  never  forgetting  the  Golden  Rule:  to  do  as  we  would 
wish  to  be  done  by.  If  one  can  only  find  good  American  girls 
and  train  them  up  to  suit  one's  self  they  make  the  best  of  help. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  wages  are  not  so  much  of  a  considera- 
tion as  a  good  home  and  kind,  considerate  treatment.  It  is 
certainly  getting  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  to  housekeepers^ 
how  to  obtain  the  efficient  help  needed  in  the  home.  Perhaps 
the  word  servant  will  have  to  be  dismissed  from  our  vocabulary 
in  this  independent  age,  and  mother's  helper  substituted.  It 
looks  as  though  we  must  train  up  our  own  children  to  be  effi- 
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cient  in  the  house,  that  when  they  have  a  home  of  their  own, 
they  can  care  for  it. 

I  often  wonder  why  more  girls  don't  do  housework.  There 
are  many  homes  like  ours  where  girls  are  well  treated,  never 
imposed  upon,  have  the  privileges  of  a  seashore  home  two 
months  of  the  year,  have  a  good  room,  good  food  and  much 
personal  help  and  extra  pay  for  extra  work  as  I  am  unable  to 
do  much  myself.  I  plan,  superintend  and  require  good  work, 
but  beyond  that  my  servant  lives  her  own  life.  I  have  company 
about  three  months  in  the  year  and  we  expect  willing  service, 
but  always  give  a  present  for  extra  summer  work.  I  encourage 
a  girl  to  sew  for  herself  and  also  provide  books  if  she  likes  to 
read.  I  treat  her  well  and  expect  her  to  treat  us  well.  The 
French  make  good  servants  when  they  learn  our  language.  They 
are  neater  than  the  Irish.  House  girls  earn  more  than  school 
teachers  here. 

Ours  is  a  special  case.  We  need  and  have  a  girl  who  does 
the  lighter  part  of  the  housework,  dish  washing,  sweeping,  etc., 
and  helps  care  for  children.  She  is  near  home  and  can  fully 
indulge  her  social  instincts  there.  She  is  content  with  wage 
and  hours  under  the  circumstances  of  location  and  work.  Our 
experience  with  servants  has  not  been  such  as  to  give  valu- 
able evidence  on  your  last  question.  In  general  a  girl  must 
have  social  recognition  and  opportunity.  Also  the  personal 
equation  of  the  employer  enters  very  largely  into  the  problem. 
No  satisfactory  settlement  of  any  industrial  problem  on  the 
simple  basis  of  a  money  wage  is,  in  my  opinion,  possible.  But 
to  maintain  mutual  sympathy  and  respect  between  employer  and 
employed  involves  all  the  delicate  appreciation  and  tact  of  which 
any  of  us  are  capable. 

I  think  personally  that  there  is  vastly  more  on  the  side  of  the 
girl  who  goes  out  to  service  than  of  the  mistress.  My  servants 
stay  with  me  a  long  time.  I  have  been  married  twelve  years 
and  in  that  time  I  have  had  only  four  changes,  and  then  only 
because  of  change  of  residence.  The  life  of  a  maid  is  at  best 
lonely  and  a  kindly  interest  in  her  and  her  affairs  pays.  It's 
simply  the  old  case  of  the  golden  rule.  How  would  you  like 
your  daughter  treated  if  she  were  out  it  service?    I  do  not 
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insist  on  black  for  table  service,  in  fact  I  like  to  see  the  fresh 
bright  colors.  It  seems  a  bit  doleful  to  be  always  in  sombre 
dress.  Once  in  the  winter,  my  husband  and  I  spend  the  evening 
out  and  allow  our  maid  to  have  twelve  of  her  girl  friends  come 
in  to  see  her  and  in  this  way  she  can  cancel  her  little  social 
debts.  I  have  never  found  this  privilege  abused.  No  one  ever 
works  well  for  money  alone,  they  must  have  a  real  interest  in 
their  work. 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  are  the  only  ones  who  are  bom  for  household  workers, 
but  Northern  women  do  not  understand  how  to  handle  them. 
As  to  what  we  can  offer  as  an  inducement  to  the  girls  of  our 
own  State  to  accept  housework  instead  of  the  shops,  I  fear  that 
the  problem  is  unsolvable.  The  training  should  come  from 
their  homes.  Much  could  be  said  and  has  been,  for  both  em- 
ployer and  employed,  but  little  change  has  come  from  all  that 
has  been  written.  It  will  take  something  more  than  a  well 
written  article  to  create  a  different  atmosphere  in  the  homes 
where  servants  arc  employed.  If  we  were  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand of  a  servant  a  training  in  some  school  of  domestic  science* 
we  might  find  a  reasonable  solution  of  some  of  the  most  vex- 
atious things,  but  how  to  reach  them  and  interest  them  in  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  should  say  would  be  a  puzzle.  I  had  a 
Swede  girl  in  my  employ  for  several  years.  She  was  seventeen 
when  she  came  to  me  from  Stockholm  and  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  told  her  if  she  remained  five  years  with  me,  I  would 
pay  her  the  equivalent  of  $ioo  toward  her  trousseau  above  her 
wages,  and  allow  her  her  time  during  a  month's  vacation  each 
year.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  any  inducement  or  not. 
but  she  remained. 

I  find  very  few  girls  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  besides  their 
wages  they  get  their  board  which  is  quite  as  much  as  they  would 
be  able  to  get  at  some  other  employment,  but  many  seem  to  think 
that  housework  is  less  honorable.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
problem  surely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  towarti  the  ser- 
vant girl  has  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  desirable  girls  from  that 
kind  of  work.    They  are  without  doubt  looked  down  upon  by 
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other  classes  of  working  girls  such  as  clerks  in  stores,  etc.  If 
girls  could  only  be  made  to  understand  how  important  their 
work  is,  and  that  when  wxU  done  it  is  just  as  honorable  as  any 
other  kind  of  work,  life  would  seem  very  different.  I  find  that 
the  people  whom  I  hire  are  irresponsible,  not  caring  at  all  for 
their  word  or  whether  they  keep  a  promise  or  not.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  be  said  and  done  for  the  working  girl  and 
need  enough  of  elevating  the  standard.  I  wish  I  might  help  and 
say  something  that  would  give  some  clue  to  a  solution  of  prob- 
lem. 

This  subject  is  one  that  greatly  interests  me,  and  one  which 
demands  the  best  thought  of  our  ablest  women.  I  think  we 
must  dignify  all  honest  labor,  and  by  putting  domestic  science 
in  our  public  schools  teach  the  girls  that  it  is  just  as  fine  an 
accomplishment  to  be  a  good  cook,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  as 
it  is  to  play  the  piano  or  write  a  poem.  The  girl  that  can  pre- 
pare well  cooked,  wholesome  food  and  make  our  home  clean 
and  attractive  is  just  as  worthy  of  respect  as  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
clerk ;  she  should  be  treated  with  the  same  amount  of  considera- 
tion and  kindness.  When  we  do  these  things  I  believe  we  shall 
have  done  much  to  solve  the  servant  problem.  I  never  have  any 
trouble  in  keeping  a  good  girl.  In  fact  they  have  told  me  that 
they  would  rather  work  for  me  for  a  dollar  less  per  week  and  be 
treated  kindly  than  to  go  to  places  which  paid  more,  but  where 
they  were  not  treated  so  kindly. 

If  a  girl  has  a  good  home,  kind  treatment,  and  certain  privi- 
leges, it  seems  wise  for  her  to  retain  such  a  position  rather  than 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  close,  noisy  mill.  If  they  can  be 
made  to  think  housework  is  not  degrading,  but  good,  honest, 
healthful  work,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  surrender  their 
independence,  a  gain  toward  better  things  will  result.  Of  course, 
as  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  girls  expect  more  money. 
Wages  have  gone  up.  No  doubt,  on  this  account,  some  have 
had  to  give  up  their  servant,  and  young  people  just  beginning 
housekeeping  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  such  a  luxur>'.  The 
age  of  the  old  family  retainer  when  peace  and  security  was  en- 
joyed, is  fast  disappearing,  and  all  is  change  and  unrest.  This 
is  indicative  of  the  times.  Automobiles  have  a  considerable 
share  in  this  condition.     Time  alone  may  remedy  it. 

24 
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In  this  vicinity  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  American 
girls  who  realize  the  advantages  of  working  in  a  good  family 
in  preference  to  working  in  the  factories  and  shops.  They  and 
their  parents  think  the  associations  and  influences  much  better 
in  a  home.  As  would  be  expected,  those  girls  who  are  willing 
to  work  for  lower  wages  than  many  earn  in  the  mills  for  the 
sake  of  having  steady  employment  and  a  good  home  are  nearly 
all  honest  and  moral.  By  taking  an  interest  in  them  and  show- 
ing them  kindness  and  favors  you  cultivate  the  home  feeling 
and  they  will  repay  you  by  faithful  service,  and,  you  may  fur- 
thermore have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  a  class  often  over- 
looked in  our  desire  to  better  the  world,  to  lives  of  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

I  believe  the  great  evil  of  the  **servant  girl  problem"  often- 
times is  with  the  mistress.  I  have  kept  house  eighteen  years, 
having  employed  six  different  girls ;  two  left  to  be  married,  one's 
health  failed  and  she  w-as  obliged  to  give  up,  one  went  home  to 
Sweden  and  one  to  Ireland.  iVIy  present  girl  I  took  "green" 
from  Ireland  and  she  can  now  do  most  anything  and  has  been 
with  me  nearly  three  years.  I  try  to  treat  my  girl  like  a  human 
being.  When  she  has  had  a  particularly  hard  day  (we  have 
had  sickness  for  seven  months  with  two  extra  nurses),  I  always 
insist  that  she  lie  down  in  the  afternoon  and  rest,  and  in  that 
w  ay  and  by  being  thoughtful,  I  always  keep  her  in  good  spirits 
and  she  is  able  to  give  much  better  service  in  every  way. 

My  experience  is  that  you  cannot  be  as  kind  and  nice  to 
servants  as  you  would  like  to  be.  The  more  you  favor  them  the 
less  they  are  willing  to  give  in  return.  It  is  better  to  keep  to  a 
strict  business  arrangement.  Do  exactly  as  you  agree  and  see 
that  they  do  the  same.  They  should  be  taught  to  try  to  please 
their  employer  instead  of  making  the  place  a  convenience  for 
themselves.  A  girl  interested  in  her  work  in»the  household  is 
generally  successful  and  appreciated.  An  inducement  in  my 
opinion  is  a  good  home,  with  good  food  and  the  interest  of  a 
family  in  her  welfare. 

In  fourteen  years  housekeeping  I  have  had  very  little  trouble 
in  getting  or  keeping  servants.  My  present  maid  has  been  with 
me  three  years,  and  they  usually  stay  till  married.     I  attribute 
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this  largely  to  the  fact  that  I  take  a  personal  interest  in  a  servant 
as  soon  as  she  becomes  one  of  my  household,  and  plan  for  her 
comfort,  health  and  pleasure.  The  work  is  systematized  so  that 
she  knows  exactly  what  there  is  to  do.  Extra  work  caused  by 
company  or  sickness  is  always  cheerfully  done,  but  for  any 
number  of  extra  hours  I  always  either  pay  extra  or  give  them 
equivalent  time  off.  I  find  most  servants  are  contented  if  their 
evenings  are  free.  By  having  a  six  o'clock  dinner  a  girl  can 
have  from  eight  to  ten  or  ten-thirty  for  going  out  or  for  reading, 
sewing  or  sleeping.  I  have  had  three  Irish- American  girls  who 
came  to  me  from  a  shirt  factory.  The  regular  hours  and  even- 
ings off  was  the  attraction,  although  the  wages  were  no  more. 
They  were  interested  to  learn  and  became  efficient  servants. 
One  had  been  a  milliner  but  broke  down.  She  enjoyed  house- 
work and  stayed  until  married. 

In  regard  to  paying  higher  wages  and  granting  more  privi- 
leges, I  would  not  care  to  pay  more  for  the  amount  of  work  I 
expect  a  servant  to  do.  Nor  would  I  grant  more  privileges  than 
I  do,  for  I  find  generally  that  the  more  privileges  granted  the 
more  are  expected. 

My  experience  is  that  inefficiency  in  servants  is  due  to  lack 
of  education  and  training. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  do  much  with  American  girls.  They 
want  big  pay  and  very  little  work.  They  must  have  the  parlor 
for  their  callers,  and  they  dress  better  than  those  they  work  for. 
It  is  not  so  with  my  girl  who  is  a  German. 

People  with  a  small  bank  account  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  $3.00  or  $3.50  per  week,  therefore  cannot  expect  to  get 
competent  help.  I  always  do  my  cooking.  Usually  I  take 
green  girls  and  they  expect  $3.00  per  week  to  start  with  when 
I  really  ought  to  have  that  amount  to  teach  them.  After  a 
few  months  they  demand  $4.00  per  week  or  seek  a  new  place, 
thinking  they  ought  to  have  as  much  as  girls  that  have  worked 
years.  There  ought  to  be  some  place  where  girls  can  be  taught 
to  do  housework  and  be  paid  according  to  their  ability.  If  I 
were  to  build  a  new  home  I  would  have  a  sitting  room  where 
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girls  could  take  their  company  and  be  by  themselves.  I  would 
treat  them  well  and  give  them  as  good  a  time  as  my  purse  would 
allow  if  they  were  girls  who  would  give  as  well  as  take. 

I  think  if  house  girls  were  used  better  and  not  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  all  an  ignorant,  degraded  set,  because  some  are, 
we  would  all  have  better  service.  There  are  no  inducements 
for  girls  to  make  housework  a  business.  Usually  a  girl  is  given 
some  small,  poorly  furnished  room,  never  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  family,  and  expected  to  eat  in  the  kitchen.  If  people 
wish  to  find  clean,  honest  girls  with  a  fair  education,  as  now 
any  American  girl  has  the  privilege  of  having,  they  should  be 
willing  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  girl  to  engage  in  housework 
instead  of  that  of  the  shop  or  store.  The  woman  I  employ  be- 
longs to  the  Rebekahs,  Grange  and  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  has  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  same  when  she  wishes.  A  great  many 
times  it  has  been  inconvenient  to  me  for  her  to  attend,  but  I 
have  said  nothing,  as  she  has  been  very  faithful  to  me  and  I 
realized  I  had  the  best  of  help  and  wished  to  keep  it.  Her 
services  are  confined  mostly  to  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  as  I 
have  always  taken  care  of  the  rest  of  the  house  myself  unless 
sickness  prevented. 

The  girls  from  the  better  families  in  this  locality,  who,  of 
course,  would  make,  if  trained,  good  help,  are  striving  for  an 
education  and  would  not  consider  the  question  of  "housework" 
under  any  reasonable  inducement.  We  are  only  able  to  secure 
those  from  poorer,  yes,  poorest  families,  and  without  training, 
who  do  not  know  what  belongs  to  the  duties  of  a  well  trained 
helper,  but  insist  on  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  family  and  in 
the  sitting  room  after  work  hours,  having  no  resources  in  them- 
selves for  entertainment.  One  said  to  me:  "Oh,  Mary!  put 
down  your  book.  It  makes  me  homesick  to  see  anyone  read- 
ing." She  was  sensitive  and  offended  with  any  reproof.  So 
they  all  are.  A  well  trained  helper  is  an  "unknown  quantity" 
hereabouts. 

For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  employed  American  girls  and 
have  always  tried  to  use  my  help  as  I  should  like  to  be  used 
were  I  working  for  them.     My  experience  has  been  that  very 
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few  appreciate  the  favors  received.  The  more  you  grant  the 
more  they  expect.  They  have  always  been  shown  as  much 
courtesy  as  any  member  of  the  family,  in  fact  have  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  family.  They  eat  at  the  table  with  us 
except  when  we  have  company.  If  outsiders  would  let  servants 
alone  and  not  expect  them  to  go  whenever  invited  by  their 
friends,  they  would  have  more  interest  and  feel  that  their  time 
belonged  to  those  who  employed  them.  As  a  rule,  American 
girls  are  more  independent  and  appear  tp  feel  they  are  confer- 
ring a  great  favor  upon  those  they  work  for  rather  than  receiv- 
ing favors  for  themselves.  Have  paid  $4.00  a  week  until  the 
present  time.  It  was  the  understanding  when  the  maid  I  now 
have  came  to  me  that  she  should  go  home  every  other  Saturday 
afternoon  and  remain  at  home  until  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon.    She  has  every  afternoon  and  any  evening  when  wanted. 

I  think  more  girls  would  be  willing  to  accept  employment  as 
household  workers,  if  they  could  be  made  to  feel  they  were  not 
merely  servants,  and  were  treated  as  wx  would  like  to  be  if  we 
were  in  their  places. 

When  I  have  a  good  girl  I  give  her  all  the  home  privileges  I 
possibly  can  and  help  her  in  every  way  I  can.  A  great  many  of 
them  do  not  appreciate  it  but  sometimes  you  find  one  that  does. 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  expect  a  man  on  a  salary  to  furnish 
a  sitting  room  and  bath  for  a  servant.  A  good,  comfortable, 
pleasant  room  with  reasonable  conveniences  for  bathing  (always 
including  a  good  foot  tub)  is  sufficient.  American  girls  should 
not  be  so  foolish  about  entering  service.  In  our  family  we  have 
employed  Maine  girls  more  or  less  for  three  generations  and 
never  had  any  trouble.  I  think  that  if  the  ladies  treated  Ameri- 
can girls  as  if  they  were  intelligent,  thinking,  human  beings, 
and  not  as  though  they  were  ignorant  immigrants,  it  might  help. 
Also,  if  the  ladies  treated  their  help  with  as  high  a  sense  of 
honor  as  they  treat  their  friends,  that  might  help.  It  is  a  bad 
business  breaking  promises  with  a  girl.  If  a  girl  is  capable  of 
naming  good  wages,  that  is,  gives  something  for  her  money, 
is  treated  kindly  and  politely,  given  certain  privileges,  she  is 
much  better  off  in  a  good  Maine  home  than  in  a  poorly  venti- 
lated store  or  factory. 
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Try  letting  them  go  home  for  nights.  Divide  domestic  work 
between  men  and  women  equally.  Devise  a  name  for  business 
use  not  simply  "Katie"  or  "Ellen"  to  every  stranger.  Give  a 
bath  room  and  dining  room  and  let  the  latter  be  nice  enough  for 
her  callers.  One  trouble  is,  no  two  housekeepers  want  similar 
results  or  make  similar  demands.  I  consider  our  system  most 
defective.  I  have  kept  house  happily  28  years  with  few  changes 
in  service,  and  yet  I  don't  wonder  people  board.  As  to  domes- 
tic service  as  it  stands  today,  I  should  greatly  prefer  manu- 
facturing, mercantile  or  almost  any  other  pursuit  if  I  were 
doing  it.  I  consider  the  happily  conducted  home  an  essential 
to  all  else  and  the  greatest  joy  in  the  world. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  girl  doesn't  get  proper  treatment.  As 
a  rule  a  servant  is  put  up  in  a  small  room  away  from  the  family 
apartment  and  not  allowed  to  receive  company  in  any  other  part 
of  the  house  but  the  kitchen  and  never  allowed  any  part  of  the 
house  for  herself.  She  is  kept  in  every  afternoon  except  one 
in  the  week,  so  the  servant  becomes  lonesome  and  looks  at  her 
work  as  prison  work.  Let  every  woman  who  is  obliged  to  hire 
a  servant  girl  treat  her  as  she  would  like  to  be  treated  herself 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  house  girls. 

Visiting  cottagers  (summer),  summer  boarding  houses  and 
hotels  take  so  many  of  the  working  girls  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  help  in  summer  unless  we  engage  them 
several  months  in  advance.  The  above  named  employers  come 
to  our  kitchen  doors  and  offer  any  price  to  our  help.  Our  small 
town  has  over  2000  summer  visitors  in  a  season — making  it  very 
difficult  to  get  any  kind  of  laborers  or  mechanics  during  the 
summer  months. 

By  offering  them  a  good  home  and  treating  them  kindly. 

To  me  it  seems  rather  discouraging  to  good  help  to  see  girls 
with  less  ability  getting  such  good  wages.  It  is  not  satisfactory 
to  feel  that  some  people  are  paying  incompetent  help  large  pay. 
but  they  demand  it  and  if  you  must  have  help  you  have  got  to 
pay  their  price  or  go  without. 
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I  have  been  a  housekeeper  for  nearly  forty-one  years  and 
have  generally  been  fortunate  in  my  servants.  My  first  girl  was 
with  me  three  years.  She  was  very  capable.  I  then  had  two 
that  I  kept  but  a  short  time  for  the  reason  that  they  were  in- 
capable and  took  no  interest  in  their  work  and  did  not  care  to 
learn  to  do  work  properly.  The  next  was  protestant  Irish,  an 
excellent  girl.  She  was  with  me  three  years,  then  married. 
I  then  took  a  young  girl  16  years  old  who  was  willing  and 
wanted  to  learn.  She  remained  in  my  family  16  years  and  then 
married.  She  is  now  a  widow  and  came  back  to  me  a  year  ago 
and  is  now  with  me.  She  is  older  and  very  slow,  but  is  honest 
and  can  be  trusted.  I  think  a  girl  that  is  a  capable,  honest 
house  girl  is  just  as  respectable  and  often  times  more  respectable 
than  clerks  and  bookkeepers.  As  a  general  thing  they  have 
good  homes  and  I  have  always  taken  my  girls  to  good  concerts 
and  entertainments  during  the  winter  months.  I  think  at  least 
once  a  month.  Many  of  them  today  want  large  wages,  do  as 
little  work  as  possible  and  spend  most  of  your  time,  not  theirs, 
on  the  street. 

A  servant  girl  in  my  house,  as  in  the  homes  of  many  of  my  ' 
neighbors,  would  be  used  as  a  member  of  our  family  if  she 
was  trustworthy  and  carried  herself  so  as  to  command  respect. 
My  girl  has  parts  of  two  forenoons  for  her  own  laundry,  and 
every  afternoon  to  sew  for  herself.  We  furnish  her  a  ticket 
to  a  good  theatre  once  in  two  weeks.  She  has  a  very  pleasant 
room  and  has  her  girl  friends  there  whenever  she  chooses.  In 
the  end  my  girl  saves  more  than  a  factory  girl  could,  and  I 
pay  small  wages. 

One  woman  has  been  in  my  employ  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years  doing  the  family  washings.  I  have  had  girls  assist  in 
other  work,  and  they  have  remained  seven,  eight  and  nine 
years.  I  feel  that  if  girls  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  family,  and  allowed  to  sit  with  them  when  guests  are 
not  present,  it  helps  quite  a  little.  Their  life  is  apt  to  be  a 
lonely  one  when  they  are  through  their  work,  and  if  we  do  not 
care  to  have  them  with  us,  we  must  provide  a  sitting-room  for 
them  to  entertain  in.  One  girl  who  assisted  me  many  years 
gave  this  as  a  reason  why  she  left  service,  as  she  called  it.  She 
preferred  to  go  out  by  the  day  as  it  gave  her  the  evening  to  be 
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free  and  she  could  have  company  in  her  own  room.     She  was 
of  good  moral  character  and  is  now  well  married. 

Only  the  other  day  my  maid  asked  me  if  people  "looked 
down"  on  a  girl  who  "worked  out."  She  said  she  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  nicer  than  to  know  how  to  cook  and  keep 
a  house  in  order.  I  tried  to  explain  that  it  all  depended  on  the 
individual  and  she  seemed  satisfied.  It  is  true  that  as  soon  as 
they  receive  ever  so  little  education,  they  will  do  anything  in 
preference  to  housework.  I  think  that  perhaps  they  soon  learn 
that  the  servant  cannot  mingle  socially  with  people  outside  of 
her  station.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy so  many  ignorant  girls.  I  know  of  no  remedy  except  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  classes  of  society,  which  may  be  a  future 
issue  in  our  so-called  free  country. 

I  believe  that  when  domestic  science  has  been  put  upon  the 
same  plane  as  other  branches  of  labor,  we  shall  find  it  easier 
to  supply  our  kitchens  with  good,  respectable  workers.  The 
main  reason  why  girls  engage  in  other  pursuits  than  house  work 
is  because  house  work  has  been  thought  more  menial  than  other 
lines  of  work.  They  prefer  to  be  called  clerks,  typewriters, 
etc.,  rather  than  servants.  Then,  too,  when  a  clerk  has  finished 
her  day's  work  she  is  free  to  go  where  she  will  and  do  what 
she  pleases.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  changed  and  she  is  her 
own  mistress  until  the  next  dav.  As  a  rule  the  worker  in  the 
home  is  under  surveillance  all  the  time,  and  has  to  conform 
perhaps  to  rules  and  regulations  she  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  before.  Finally,  I  believe  that  when  the  mistresses  of  our 
country  recognize  tlieir  cooks,  parlor  maids,  etc.,  as  worthy  of 
consideration  as  well  as  their  seamtrcsses,  more  girls  will  be 
available,  and  the  present  situation  somewhat  relieved. 

The  great  trouble  in  getting  intelligent  girls  to  do  housework 
is  tlie  feeling  of  caste  existing  among  the  girls  themselves.  I 
myself  have  seen  a  girl  whose  health  did  not  permit  her  to 
perform  the  laborious  work  of  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
completely  ostracised  by  her  friends  because  she  took  a  position 
as  general  house  girl  in  a  good  family  who  respected  her.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  of  my  position  as  I  have  seen  it  over  and 
over.     Wages  are  higher  than  ever  before  and  girls  demand 
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and  get  more  comforts  and  privileges.  Compared  with  the 
factory  workers  I  know  the  wages  of  house  help  are  much  high- 
er and  girls  have  shorter  hours.  This  is  among  people  whom 
1  know. 

^ly  personal  feeling  in  regard  to  the  servant  girl  problem  is 
that  the  reason  we  have  such  difficulty  in  getting  servants  to- 
day is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  servants  themselves  as  of 
the  mistresses  who  in  so  many  cases  are  willing  to  pay  ridic- 
ulously high  prices,  and  who  keep  a  servant  for  every  variety 
of  work.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  cook  or  waitress  today  who  will 
wash  and  iron,  and  a  general  housework  girl  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  For  people  of  moderate  means,  it  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion I  think.  The  principal  inducements  to  offer  girls  to  ac- 
cept employment  as  household  workers  seem  to  me  the  fact  (in 
most  cases)  of  better  food,  more  leisure,  a  better  home  and 
in  many  cases  better  wages.  I  think  we  must  all  admit  how- 
ever, that  from  a  social  standpoint  the  household  worker  is  be- 
low her  sister  worker  in  shops  and  factories. 

In  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  had  two  girls  each  of  whom 
stay.ed  with  me  about  seven  years.  Probably  I  had  at  least 
twelve  others  during  the  balance  of  the  time.  My  trouble  with 
help,  both  male  and  female,  has  come  from  outside,  their  friends 
advising  them  that  they  should  not  do  this  or  that  until  finally 
comes  dissatisfaction  on  their  part,  and  "the  last  straw*'  on 
mine.  I  make  my  girls'  welfare  and  happiness  my  business  as 
far  as  possible,  giving  them  all  the  privileges  and  comforts  that 
my  children  have.  As  a  rule  they  are  willing  to  do  anything 
required.  How^ever,  I  believe  girls  who  expect  good  wages 
as  housemaids  should  be  better  trained,  then,  with  mutual  in- 
terests and  a  true  desire  on  the  part  of  the  maid  to  be  helpful 
and  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  to  give  the  maid  a  happy,  health- 
ful life,  many  of  the  servant  girl  problems  will  be  solved. 

I  really  know  very  little  about  this  matter  as  I  employ  help 
(I  never  have  servants)  only  in  the  summer,  but  I  find  that 
good  wages,  kind  treatment  and  patient  teaching  usually  bring 
about  satisfactory  results  with  our  native  girls.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  helpers  are  more  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  kindness,  and  that  it  is  necessarv  to  be  more  distant  with 
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them.  I  work  with  my  help  and  work  more  hours  than  I  ex- 
pect them  to,  but  they  often  insist  on  working  with  me  till  I  am 
ready  to  rest  too.  So  it  is  my  impression  that  good  wages, 
just  treatment  and  a  kindly  interest  will  in  most  cases  insure 
faithful  service  in  return. 

A  hard  problem  to  solve,  and  I  do  not  see  the  remedy.  I  would 
have  paid  the  same  wages  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  this 
summer  as  she  received  in  a  restaurant,  but  she  declined,  con- 
sidering it  disgraceful  to  do  kitchen  work. 

If  we  can  inspire  our  servants  with  the  idea  of  making  house 
work  a  science,  bringing  it  up  to  the  dignity  of  other  pursuit? 
and  not  regarding  it  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  in  any  de- 
gree menial,  it  might  be  a  means  of  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  we  are  greatly  at  fault  as  mistresses  in  not  help- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  housew^ork  in  the  minds  of  our 
maids.  We  treat  them  too  much  like  machines,  when,  without 
sacrificing  our  own  dignity  or  favoring  boldness  in  any  degree, 
we  might,  by  a  thoughtful  interest  in  both  the  life  of  the  ser- 
vants and  the  work  required  of  them,  teach  them  to  respect 
their  work. 

^ly  greatest  trouble  with  domestic  help  is  that  I  cannot  de- 
pend on  promises  made  by  them.  I  usually  get  along  very  well 
with  help  after  the  trunk  is  in  the  house,  but  I  never  feel  sure 
of  a  promise  made  me  before  hand.  I  have  had  some  very  good 
girls  who  did  their  work  well  and  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
contented.  They  would  go  away  for  a  vacation  promising  to 
return  or  to  let  me  hear  from  them  at  a  specified  time,  but  tliey 
seldom  did  so.  I  have  just  passed  through  such  an  experience 
with  a  woman  who  was  very  good  help  and  a  very  good  Catholic 
church  woman,  and  I  thought  I  could  surely  trust  her.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  inducement  to  oflfer  girls  if  they  do  not  want  to 
do  housework.  I  have  taught  a  good  many  young  girls  to 
cook  and  thev  took  a  real  interest  in  their  work.  I  used  to  tell 
them  they  must  stay  with  me  two  years  if  I  taught  them  and 
some  of  them  did  so.  but  of  late  vears  I  have  done  it  in  the 
missionary  spirit  thinking  someone  else  might  be  benefited  by 
my  labor. 
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If  girls  received  some  training  for  their  work  they  would  be 
more  efficient,  but  the  majority  who  have  done  so  are  specialists 
and  extremely  independent.  The  worst  fault  I  find,  is  slack- 
ness about  work  and  person.  I  would  rather  have  a  girl  natur- 
ally neat  and  orderly  than  an  experienced  cook  if  the  two  can- 
not be  combined.  Service  is  not  as  good  here  as  in  Boston 
and  suburbs  where  much  more  is  required  of  help.  If  there 
were  fixed  rules  here  as  in  Boston,  New  York  or  any  large 
city,  adhered  to  by  the  employers,  service  would  be  better. 

I  think  to  make  our  girls  contented,  we  must  use  them  as 
one  of  the  family.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  kind  to  mine  and 
think  it  pays.  I  have  had  hired  help  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  feel  that  I  still  have  lots  to  learn  before  I  can  manage  them 
easily. 

I  think  what  is  most  needed  is  a  class  of  girls  who  will  go 
out  as  mother's  helpers  or  to  help  with  the  children,  mending, 
light  work  like  dusting,  etc.  Such  girls  should  have  knowledge 
enough  of  sickness  to  notice  when  children  are  ailing  and  to 
use  the  clinical  thermometer  intelligently,  be  faithful  in  their 
care  of  the  children  and  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the 
house  while  the  mother  is  absent.  I  had  such  a  girl  once  who 
was  working  her  way  through  college.  She  could  be  left  at 
any  time  with  the  care  of  the  children  who  were  3  and  6  years 
old,  and  she  would  also  direct  the  other  girl  who  did  general 
housework.  She  did  all  the  mending  and  a  lot  of  plain  sew- 
ing besides  dressing  the  children,  and  I  could  go  away  from 
home  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  and  know  they  were  safe, 
well  and  happy.  She  took  them  to  drive  and  on  little  picnics, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand  she  was  one  of  the  family  and  was 
paid  $5.00  per  week.  She  is  now  married  and  if  there  were  girls 
who  were  willing  to  do  as  she  did,  our  greatest  difficulty  would 
be  solved. 

I  think  in  manv  cases  maids  are  not  treated  with  the  consider- 
ation  thev  should  be,  and  until  thev  are,  I  believe  there  will 
not  be  much  change  for  the  better.  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
never  to  ask  a  maid  to  do  anything  I  am  not  willing  to  do  my- 
self. Also  I  try  to  treat  a  maid  as  I  would  like  to  be  treated 
were  I  in  her  place. 
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I  do  not  know  what  to  say  under  this  head  for  I  do  not  have 
any  trouble.  The  girl  I  have  has  been  with  me  13  years  and 
she  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  so  am  I.  I  think  if  we  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by  we  will  not  have  so  much  trouble  with  help. 

The  servant  girl .  question  has  become  most  serious  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  of  wages, 
as  many  of  our  people  are  well  to  do  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  as  high  wages  as  are  given  in  the  city.  There  is  not 
so  much  laborious  work  in  removing  smoke  and  grit  in  the 
house,  the  accommodations  are  far  better  for  the  maid's  com- 
fort and  health  in  the  country  town  than  in  the  city,  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  pleasurable  excitement  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
standard  of  domestic  service,  consequently  the  work  becomes 
dmdgery  and  the  servant  slack  and  inattentive  to  the  simplest 
tasks.  One  trying  feature  of  domestic  service  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  helper  towards 
the  employer,  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the  employes 
"to  do  as  they  please!"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  institution 
of  Domestic  Science  schools  all  over  the  State,  would  give  bet- 
ter servants  and  better  satisfaction  to  the  employer. 

Teach  our  girls  not  to  look  down  on  servants  in  kitchens, 
but  to  respect  those  of  them  who  do  their  work  well  and  not 
to  have  too  much  sympathy  for  the  shop  girl  who  stands  on 
her  feet  all  day  just  because  she  looks  down  on  all  housework. 
Maine  and  California  native  girls  arc  about  the  same  when 
they  consider  house  or  shop  work. 

I  have  very  little  trouble  in  keeping  girls,  but  it  does  seem  to 
be  a  lonely  Ufe.  I  do  all  I  can  in  reason  for  my  maids,  show 
appreciation  for  any  voluntary  attentions  shown  me,  etc.  Have 
kept  house  over  twenty  years  and,  generally  speaking,  have 
had  very  good  servants,  but  never  pay  the  very  big  wages  paid 
by  my  neighbors.  Kindness,  consideration,  appreciation  and 
sympathy  go  as  far  in  the  kitchen  as  in  any  place  I  know. 

I  tliink  that  lots  of  girls  would  be  better  off  doing  housework 
than  to  work  in  places  where  they  get  just  enough  to  pay  their 
board  and  a  very  little  left,  but  most  of  the  girls  seem  to  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  do  housework.    One  thing  I  do  know,  a  great 
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many  of  our  rich  people  who  hire  servants  treat  them  too  much 
like  slaves.  They  are  not  allowed  any  privileges  in  the  house, 
cannot  eat  with  the  family  and  are  looked  down  upon,  which 
is'  I  think  all  wrong  if  they  are  good  girls.  I  know  one  rich 
lady  who  has  lots  of  servants  and  she  can  always  get  help  for 
the  very  reason  that  she  treats  them  nicely,  comes  into  the 
kitchen  and  speaks  kindly  to  them  all  every  day  and  Sundays, 
she  wants  them  all  to  go  to  church  with  her.  The  dinner  for 
Sunday  is  prepared  Saturday  so  her  help  can  have  it  easy  Sun- 
day, and  they  all  love  her  and  will  do  anything  to  please  her, 
and  I  think  if  more  were  like  her,  it  would  not  be  such  hard 
work  to  get  a  house  girl. 

I  have  never  had  a  girl  leave  me  for  another  place,  and  though 
I  could  not  give  liberal  wages,  have  succeeded  in  making  firm 
friends  of  my  maids  and  to  this  I  attribute  my  success.  One 
other  principle  that  I  have  found  unfailing  in  good  results  is 
to  praise  freely  in  appreciation  of  good  service,  thereby  per- 
mitting one  a  perfect  right  to  correct  when  necessar>'  without 
giving  offense.  I  have  always  tried  to  adjust  myself  to  my 
maids  individually,  precisely  as  I  would  to  any  new  member 
of  my  family,  and  never  treat  any  two  exactly  alike.  The 
privileges  accorded  them  are  not  always  the  same,  as  the  girls* 
preferences  are  always  consulted  when  possible.  I  think  the 
same  rules  govern  this  relationship  as  all  others,  consideration, 
justice  and  general  friendliness  and  mutual  interest  in  each 
other's  affairs.     A  pleasant  home  attracts  good  girls. 

I  have  had  my  girl  ever  since  she  was  fifteen.  She  was  with 
me  during  my  children's  childhood,  so  of  course  had  more  or 
less  care  of  them.  She  was  always  willing  to  take  care  of 
the  children  for  me  to  go  out.  Of  course  with  our  family,  and 
we  have  a  large  house  to  take  care  of,  I  help  with  the  family 
work.  If  I  did  not  I  should  have  to  keep  two  girls.  My  maid 
IS  a  very  capable  girl,  a  nice  cook,  painstaking  and  conscientious. 
She  has  been  with  us  so  long  that  she  is  one  of  the  family.  My 
idea  is,  if  people  who  have  nice  girls  would  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  human  beings,  not  beasts  of  burden,  they  would 
not  have  so  much  trouble  in  keeping  them.  They  have  feelings 
like  other  people,  and  no  maid  can  work  every  minute  any 
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more  than  the  mistress  can.     I  hire  extra  help  through  house- 
cleaning  time. 

I  am  paying  an  ignorant  girl  wages  that  should  command 
skilled  labor,  and  when  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  change 
shall  be  asked  to  pay  no  more  for  competent  help.  My  cook 
usually  receives  five  dollars.  I  have  paid  six  and  was  glad  to. 
My  second  girl  receives  three  and  a  half  at  present,  but  is  an 
incompetent  ignorant  little  creature  that  I  find  it  is  impossible 
to  instill  the  first  principles  of  order  into.  The  last,  who  was 
with  me  eleven  years,  only  got  four  dollars  and  was  a  treasure ; 
she  married.  My  cook  was  with  me  seventeen  years,  also  mar- 
ried when  she  left.  Since  that  time  I  have  known  what  the 
servant  question  means,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  question  that 
will  take  many  years  to  work  out.  General  housework  is  not 
to  be  divided  off  into  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  have  it  just. 
Some  times  it  is  nothing  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  and  some- 
times you  have  unexpected  guests.  It  will  never  be  settled  that 
way.  My  maids  have  a  regular  day  each  when  they  do  not 
return  for  the  evening  meal  which  in  our  case  is  dinner.  They 
go  out  at  other  times  at  their  own  and  my  convenience  like 
any  other  member  of  the  household.  I  have  a  man  to  attend 
to  all  outside  work,  beat  rugs,  bring  coal,  tend  open  fires,  etc. 
My  family  numbers  two.  It  is  the  ignorant  help  that  is  ruining 
the  opportunities  for  those  who  know  their  business.  I  will 
say  further  that  in  talking  with  my  friends  I  find  them  all 
ready  to  pay  regular  wages  and  conform  to  conventional  cus- 
tom, but  we  all  agree  that  the  indifference  of  the  average  girl 
is  awful.  They  all  demand  their  privileges  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  any  return  for  the  money  they  are  receiving.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  average  girl  remember.  I  have  found  always 
that  those  who  come  under  the  head  of  skilled  labor  are  ever 
reasonable  and  diligent,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  them  though 
they  demand  no  more  than  the  ignorant. 

I  wonder  if  there  ever  could  exist  a  happy  state  of  affairs 
where  there  would  be  perfect  mistresses  to  preside  over  house- 
holds where  perfect  maids  assisted.  I  wish  that  sometime  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future  there  might  be  in  existence  a  train- 
ing school  to  which  all  women  who  ever  expected  to  have  the 
management  of  servants  might  go,  and  learn  how  to  do  it. 
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Then,  if  all  women  trained  to  manage  servants  should  employ 
only  trained  servants,  the  present  condition  might  be  relieved 
somewhat.  My  idea  is  this — ^that  we  employers  of  servants 
know  as  little  how  to  deal  with  them  as  we  should,  as  they  do 
how  to  properly  work  for  us. 

Let  the  girl  have  her  work  laid  out  each  day  that  she  may 
know  what  is  before  her.  Consider  her  not  a  drudge  but  rather 
one  of  the  family.  You  will  gain  her  confidence  in  time  and 
she  is  likely  to  stay  with  you.  There  are  two  many  cases 
where  the  help  is  put  into  the  small  attic  chamber  while  more 
pleasant  rooms  are  vacant.  Give  the  hired  help  as  good  quarters 
as  others  of  the  family.  Pay  her  the  equal  to  that  which  she 
would  receive  at  the  mill  per  day. 

^lill  wages        $8.00  per  week  As  House  girl        $5.00 

Board  3.00  Board  3.00 

Balance  5.00  Saving  5.00 

The  above  suggestions  if  considered  should  help  keep  the 
house  girl. 

It  would  seem  that  if  we  had  thoroughly  trained  servants 
there  would  be  less  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  on  both  sides. 
A  girl  cannot  feel  at  home  or  contented  if  she  knows  she  does 
not  give  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand  the  employer  should 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  make  a  girl  feel  that  she  has  a  real 
home,  though  it  is  not  possible  for  people  of  moderate  means 
to  furnish  a  living  room  for  her  exclusive  use.  More  over  I 
believe  that  at  least  one-half  the  girls  would  not  keep  such  a 
room  orderly  unless  the  mistress  saw  that  it  was  done  which 
would  be  an  added  care.  I  believe  the  sitting  room  is  incidental 
and  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  would  be  to  have 
trained  servants  and  reasonable  and  considerate  employers, 
%vhich  after  all  perhaps  can  only  be  solved  individually. 

The  servant  girl  problem  will  solve  itself  when  the  mistresses 
of  many  mansions  come  to  a  realizing  sense  that  the  servant  or 
servants  whom  them  employ  are  human  beings  like  them- 
selves, capable  of  sensing  joy  and  sorrow,  also  phys- 
ical suffering  often  times  brought  on  by  over  work 
under  an  exacting  mistress  who  is  blind  to  every- 
thing   except    the    fact    that  she  pays    for    her    help    and    she 
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must  see  that  she  gets  what  she  considers  the  full  amount  of 
work  due  her.  When  madam  is  willing  to  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  her  help,  when  she  will  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  they  are 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  shelter  of  her  home,  when  she 
sees  to  it  that  the  one  little  corner  of  the  house  which  the  ser- 
vant calls  her  own  is  comfortable  and  in  a  measure  attractive, 
when  she  offers  her  books  and  magazines  and  the  privilege 
of  picking  some  of  the  beautiful  flowers  which  grow  in  abund- 
ance on  her  lawns  perhaps  to  be  carried  to  her  own  humble 
home,  (Madam  might  offer  her  touring  car  with  her  chaff eur 
occasionally  on  the  maids'  afternoon  out  to  give  her  an  extra 
pleasure),  when  madam  is  willing  to  do  these  things,  not  only 
will  her  servants — good  servants — serve  her  willingly  but  they 
will  fall  down  and  worship  her.  With  kindly  tact  I  think 
madam  will  not  suffer  from  any  advantage  or  undue  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  her  servants.  I  know,  for  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 

My  experience  with  help  has  not  been  a  trying  one  for  when 
I  went  to  housekeeping  I  decided  that  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
my  help.  We  must  rise  above  it.  All  married  women,  un- 
less they  belong  to  the  wealthiest  class,  expect  and  intend  to 
do  some  part  of  the  work,  for  in  putting  our  own  vocation 
down  we  must  say  "housewife."  I  believe  if  a  person  gets  a 
good  American  girl,  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  a  child, 
she  should  not  be  looked  down  upon.  Most  everyone  who  em- 
ploys help  does  so  because  they  have  children  or  a  large  family. 
Another  thing,  I  hear  a  great  many  people  who  can  hardly 
afford  help  say:  "I  make  my  maid  do  this  and  that,  and  she 
can't  have  more  than  one  afternoon  out,  etc."  Maid  is  some- 
thing a  capable  woman  (for  isn't  that  what  everyone  advertises 
for?)  detests  to  be  called.  Furthermore,  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  girl  should  not  be  allowed  her  liberty  out  any  and  every  day 
when  her  work  is  done,  provided  the  housewife  is  not  going 
out.  It  makes  a  person  better  natured  and  wiser  for  getting^ 
out  into  the  good  air.  Do  not  pin  a  person  down  to  one  after- 
noon a  week,  and  above  all  things  I  believe  in  giving  them  as 
good  as  your  table  can  afford. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  com- 
petent help  as  they  are  always  paid  extra  for  extra  time  and 
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work.  Most  of  the  people  who  have  trouble  in  keeping  ser- 
vants, impose  on  them  by  exacting  from  them  more  than  was 
originally  agreed  upon  for  certain  payment,  without  making 
any  extra  remuneration.  This,  and  meddling  with  a  trained  ser- 
vant who  knows  her  business  and  should  be  allowed  to  do  it 
in  her  own  way,  providing  results  are  satisfactory,  is  the  chief 
source  of  trouble  to  my  mind.  The  fault  is  just  as  often  with 
the  mistress  as  the  maid. 

If  the  servant  girl  will  possess  herself  of  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge in  her  line  of  work,  I  feel  sure  that  the  situation  will 
be  greatly  relieved.  I  would  like  to  add  that  when  a  girl  enters 
our  house  for  service,  that  our  house  is  her  home  and  that  we 
are  interested  in  her  and  she  in  us. 

In  my  opinion  the  servant  question  is  as  vital  a  one  as  exists 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  feel  myself  well  enough  informed 
on  the  subject  from  a  broad  standpoint,  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Personally  I  believe  that  too  much  sentimentality  on  the  ques- 
tion is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is  a  time  for  decided  action.  The 
servant  of  the  present  day  holds  the  whip  hand  rather  more 
than  is  best  for  themselves  or  their  employers,  and  they  have 
not  the  judgment  to  know  how  to  use  the  whip.  They  have 
power  enough  and  should  be  checked  before  they  obtain  a  great 
deal  more.  The  best  servants,  by  a  law  of  gravitation,  go  into 
families  of  wealth  and  refinement,  second  best  servants  go  into 
families  of  wealth  without  refinement,  and  a  large  residue  of 
poor,  very  poor,  emphatically  poor  servants  fall  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  demand  a  great  deal,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances have  been  allowed  to  establish  their  demands.  It  is 
time  for  the  employer  to  call  a  halt.  The  revolt  has  gone  far 
enough  for  the  present.  I  have  taken  this  attitude  for  five 
years  or  more,  have  been  subjected  to  great  discomfort  in  con- 
sequence, but  am  beginning  to  have  proof  that  in  my  case,  at 
least,  my  method  of  action  was  wiser  than  the  more  sentimental 
attitude  which  I  should  have  preferred  had  the  time  been  ripe 
for  the  indulgence  of  sentiment  which  it  seemed  not  to  be. 

The  servant  problem  in  Cumberland  Mills  is  quite  a  serious 
one.    The  paper  mill  offers  positions  to  girls  where  they  may 
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work  from  seven  till  five,  earning  seven  dollars  a  week  and 
living  at  home.  So  to  the  girls  who  can  secure  work  there,  we 
can  offer  no  inducement  to  do  housework.  The  mills  at  West- 
brook,  a  mile  away,  employ  nearly  all  French  girls,  leaving 
only  the  most  undesirable  for  housework.  We  are  five  miles 
from  Portland.  The  electric  car  fare  is  ten  cents,  so  that  girls 
prefer  being  in  the  city  even  though  we  pay  them  more  here. 
The  church  here  is  French  Catholic  and  the  Irish  girls  do  not 
care  to  attend  it.  In  my  own  case,  of  course,  it  has  always 
been  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  help  owing  to  my  five  children. 
My  present  maid  has  been  with  me  since  March,  1907,  with 
the  exception  of  last  fall  and  winter  when  she  wished  to  try 
mill  work,  but  she  returned  in  May  as  she  could  not  make  as 
much  as  with  me.  If  possible  to  secure  two  capable  girls  we 
should  do  so. 

When  I  have  a  new  girl  who  is  a  stranger  in  the  place,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  provide  suitable  company  for  her.  That  is 
I  have  in  the  past.  Now  I  have  two  and  they  are  company  for 
each  other.  Because  of  my  children,  I  am  particular  about  the 
kind  of  girls  I  have.  Once  I  find  a  good  one,  I  can  gener- 
ally keep  her.  I  always  try  to  keep  on  a  good  footing  with 
my  girls.  To  be  able  to  talk  things  over  with  them  often  helps 
out,  and  to  put  the  matter  of  housework,  especially  the  cooking, 
in  a  scientific  light,  is  more  interesting  to  an  intelligent  girl. 
She  feels  a  thing  is  of  more  importance  if  you  can  show  her 
an  interesting  and  up  to  date  book  or  magazine  article  on  the 
subject.  If  her  work  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  due  her  to  ex- 
plain just  why  and  how  it  is  not.  The  servant  girl's  part  in 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  family  is  a  large  one,  and 
she  should  be  made  to  feel  that  she  has  a  share  in  the  family 
life  to  which  she  contributes  so  much. 

I  think  girls  are  sometimes  made  to  feel  a  difference  in  the 
social  life  if  they  arc  doing  housework.  A  nurse  can  go  into 
most  any  home  and  be  welcomed  and  looked  up  to  in  social  life, 
while  the  servant  girl  is  never  noticed  and  asked  to  eat  by 
herself  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  had  good,  clean  respectable 
girls  work  for  me  and  they  were  always  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, ladylike  and  agreeable,  but  never  would  be  invited  to 
any  party  or  dance  because  they  did  housework,  while  their 
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friends,  who  were  employed  as  clerks  in  stores,  offices,  etc., 
would  receive  invitations.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  so, 
but  it  is,  and  for  that  reason  I  don't  blame  the  girls  for  not 
wanting  to  do  housework  as  they  are  made  to  feel  by  a  good 
many  that  they  are  not  wanted  just  because  of  their  position. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  foreign  servants,  but  our  own  good, 
clean  American  girls,  girls  whom  we  know  are  worthy  to  be 
made  of  and  helped.  These  are  just  the  kind  of  girls  we  all 
want  in  our  families,  and  we  must  try  to  make  our  homes 
attractive  to  them  and  show  them  we  appreciate  good  help. 

Low  salary,  few  privileges,  lack  of  sympathy  between  mis- 
tress and  maid  and  loss  of  caste  keep  girls  out  of  domestic 
employment.  I  believe  if  more  wages  were  paid,  and  they  re- 
ceived more  considerate  treatment  with  stated  hours  to  them- 
selves, the  problem  would  not  be  so  unsolvable.  Of  course 
the  question  of  training  must  soon  enter  largely  into  it.  My 
housekeeper  has  been  with  me  eleven  and  three-fourths  years. 

I  have  failed  to  discover  anything  that  can  be  offered  girls 
that  will  induce  them  to  perform  household  tasks.  The  chief 
difficulty,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  it,  is  the 
aversion  to  general  housework  per  se.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  average  wage  earning  girl.  The 
store  and  the  factory  do  offer,  or  afford,  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
dependence which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  housework  situa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  of  freedom,  or  lack 
of  it,  is  the  cause  of  the  unrest  and  uneasiness.  Caste  and 
class  feeling  that  exists  among  the  working  classes  is  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  girl  who  does  housework  thinks  that 
she  is  "looked  down  upon"  because  of  her  occupation,  and  of 
course,  as  a  result  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  considers  that  her 
work  is  degrading  and  beneath  her.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  deep  rooted  dislike  and  resentment  toward  housework  as 
an  occupation,  it  certainly  will  never  be  removed,  and  the  work 
will  never  be  well  done  until  women  in  general  and  maids  in 
particular  feel  that  they  can  elevate  and  dignify  their  work 
by  their  own  dignity  and  the  worthy  performance  of  their 
duties. 
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Treat  them  well,  give  them  a  fair  compensation  for  what 
they  are  willing  to  do  for  you  and  give  them  a  reasonable  time 
for  themselves.  Impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping 
early  hours  at  night.  This  is  the  worst  evil  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  girls  that  do  house  work.  I  have  mever  had  any 
help  that  would  not  come  back  to  me  a  second  time  and  have 
had  really  very  little  trouble  in  keeping  help  in  my  forty  years 
of  housekeeping. 

Supply  them  with  attractive  kitchens  and  proper  utensils. 
Make  them  see  the  artistic  possibilities  of  their  work.  Let 
them  feel  themselves  to  be  most  important  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  in  the  largest  measure  essential  to  its 
happiness.  Convince  them  that  their  happiness  and  comfort  is 
considered  by  the  household  as  they  are  expected  to  regard 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  their  employers.  Teach  them 
to  recognize  the  dignity  of  their  position  as  home  makers  and 
co-workers  with  the  mistresses.  Give  them  mistresses  whom 
they  can  admire,  respect  and  love.  Praise  good  work  and 
kindly  condemn  poor.  Allow  them  such  privileges  as  they 
are  fitted  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  when  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  them.    Give  them  a  fair  chance. 

Well  bred,  competent  girls  will  not  take  positions  as  house 
maids.  Why,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  found  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  other  kind  of  girls  for  self  improvement,  for  they 
seem  to  care  only  to  be  free  and  let  alone.  I  think  free  schools 
for  domestic  science  might  help  the  servant  girl  problem.  Per- 
haps if  church  societies,  where  all  would  work  together,  would 
take  the  matter  up,  it  might  help. 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  girl  should  be  treated  in  some  ways 
more  as  the  daughters  of  the  family  are,  praised  for  doing 
well,  kindly  corrected  when  in  fault,  and  kindly  considered 
when  they  are  not  feeling  well.  They  are  not  machines.  I 
should  not  know  how  to  treat  a  saucy  maid  for  I've  never  had 
one.  If  the  maid  has  a  pleasant,  cosy  room  I  think  she  is  less 
apt  to  be  homesick  and  has  more  incentive  to  keep  it  clean  and 
in  order.  When  people  stop  trying  "to  get  all  the  work  out 
of"  a  poor  girl  that  they  possibly  can,  I  think  the  servant  prob- 
lem will  be  a  little  nearer  solution. 
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Perhaps  the  general  run  of  help  should  take  a  little  more 
care  of,  and  interest  in  their  work,  but  I  do  think  that  often  if 
the  mistress  topk  a  little  more  care  of,  and  interest  in,  the  ser- 
vant that  fault  might  be  mutually  remedied. 

The  servant  girl  problem  has  been  a  serious  one  to  me  for 
the  past  four  years.  To  efficient  help  all  I  have  had  to  say 
was,  "There  are  seven  in  the  family"  and  they  would  not 
come.  I  have  become  so  disgusted  with  cheap  help  that  I  have 
kept  a  seamstress  a  good  part  of  the  time  and  a  woman  by  the 
day  when  needed.  It  has  cost  me  more  than  to  have  a  maid 
but  has  been  more  satisfactory  in  a  way.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  more  inducement  you  hold  out  or  the  more  you 
try  to  make  things  pleasant  for  them  the  more  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  you.  I  am  trying  a  woman  now  who  gets  $5.00  a 
week,  but  I  get  her  for  $4.00  with  her  husband  to  room  with 
her.  We  knew  him  and  his  habits  so  we  dared  to  try  the 
scheme.    I  know  others  who  have  tried  it  successfully. 

I  think  there  should  be  training  schools  for  servants,  and 
wages  should  be  graded  by  the  degree  of  competency.  Priv- 
ileges should  be  uniform  if  possible  in  the  different  kinds  of 
work,  nurse  maids  to  have  their  own,  cooks,  their  own,  etc. 
Mistresses  should  be  more  tactful  and  considerate  than  many 
are.  If  the  house  isn't  big  enough  for  a  separate  dining  room 
and  sitting  room,  the  kitchen  should  be  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble and  the  chamber  pleasant  and  convenient.  For  competent 
help  much  would  be  conceded  by  employers,  but  everything 
should  be  regulated  and  systematized.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  have  a  training  school  to  graduate  help  of  all  kinds. 
Good  wages,  the  best  of  board,  a  good  room  and  considerate 
treatment  ought  to  be  inducement  enough. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  think  people  should  treat  their 
servants  more  kindly  and  not  as  they  would  a  dog.  Do  kind 
deeds  and  help  them  to  keep  in  the  right  road  if  they  are  girls 
who  need  watching.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  all  the  girls  I  ever  had.  I  have  never  had  a  girl  from  any 
city  so  do  not  know  how  they  would  be.  I  think  house  work  in 
the  country  is  much  easier  than  in  the  city.    It  is  certainly  hard 
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to  get  a  girl  to  do  house  work,  they  had  rather  work  in  a  shop 
or  mill. 

My  views  are  from  the  servant's  standpoint,  as  I  am  a  ser- 
vant at  present  in  a  very  easy  place,  keeping  house  for  a  gen- 
tleman whose  wife  is  dead.  The  inducements  to  offer  girls 
from  my  point  of  view,  is  to  treat  them  as  you  would  want  to 
be  treated  under  the  same  circumstances.  Give  them  a  com- 
fortable room,  I  don't  mean  luxurious,  a  good  bed  with  whole- 
some bedding,  a  chance  to  wash,  a  bureau  and  table  and  one 
chair  at  least  that  can  be  set  in,  and  remember  hard  work  makes 
a  maid  tired  as  it  does  the  mistress.  Of  course  its  the  maid's 
place  to  do  the  hard  work,  but  after  she  has  washed,  cleaned 
up  and  done  other  work  don't  ask  her  to  look  after  a  cross 
baby  or  any  kind  of  baby.  Give  her  a  square  deal,  let  her  have 
her  own  individuality.  Let  her  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Uni- 
tarian in  peace  even  if  you  are  a  Baptist  or  other  evangelical 
belief.  A  self  respecting  girl  doesn't  want  to  be  taken  into  your 
family,  she  wants  to  be  treated  like  a  human  being. 

We  have  an  employment  bureau,  and  we  find  the  supply  of 
domestic  help  decreasing.  The  girls  who  apply  in  Lewiston 
are  Americans,  French  and  Irish  with  very  little  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility. Irish  help  seems  to  be  the  best.  Some  girls  com- 
plain of  having  no  evenings  and  Sundays,  while  the  ofder  women 
want  a  place  where  they  can  be  their  own  boss,  and  usually 
they  are  the  least  efficient. 

A  uniform  price  for  work  required;  much  better  service 
than  we  at  present  receive;  comfortable  sleeping  rooms.  I  be- 
lieve the  Golden  Rule  holds  good  here  as  in  other  matters.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  girls  are  incompetent,  wasteful, 
careless,  hurrying  through  their  work  any  way  to  get  onto  the 
streets  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  do  the  simplest  kind  of 
cooking,  but  expecting  the  same  wages  as  the  experienced 
help.  It  seems  to  me  girls  should  know  certain  things  before 
going  into  service  or  be  willing  to  work  for  less  while  being 
taught.  So  few  girls  seem  to  realize  that  they  receive  not  only 
their  wages  but  also  their  board  and  room.  There  are  so  many 
ways  an  employer  can  help  and  encourage  them.  We  all  should 
encourage  honest  labor. 
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Train  them  to  be  neat,  honest,  temperate,  saving,  to  be  able 
to  cook  and  serve  a  plain  dinner  in  an  acceptable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Treat  your  servants  as  you  would  yourself  expect  to  be 
treated  provided  you  were  placed  in  the  same  situation.  While 
they  need  not  be  closely  associated  with  your  family,  you  can 
lend  them  books  and  be  kind  and  interested  in  their  little  per- 
sonal matters.  I  have  had  two  maids  live  with  me  until  they 
were  married,  one  ten  years  and  one  five,  both  going  from  this 
house  to  the  church,  so  my  experience  is  that  a  reasonably 
kind  mistress  will  generally  have  competent  help. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  reap  the  evils  of  the  "Reform 
against  Nature."  Women  are  crowding  men  out  of  all  easy 
kinds  of  employment  which  men  might  do,  and  are  neglecting 
the  true  functions  of  womanhood  in  the  work  of  the  home 
which  only  women  can  well  do.  So  long  as  the  so-called  lead- 
ers of  women  continue  to  vociferate  from  the  platform  and 
clamor  for  a  share  in  public  life,  the  mothers  and  wives  of 
the  class  who  have  no  leisure  nor  strength  for  outside  burdens 
must  simply  wear  a  heavier  yoke  and  toil  on  as  best  they  can 
in  the  duties  of  the  home,  the  most  vital  work  of  the  nation  and 
of  humanity. 

Most  of  the  girls  take  a  wrong  view  of  their  work.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  about  how  work  is  done,  only  to  get  through 
as  easily  as  possible  and  get  as  much  money  for  the  same  as 
they  can.  If  some  of  the  more  intelligent  girls  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  this  work  I  think  it  might  be  remedied.  More 
home  privileges  perhaps  might  be  some  inducement  although 
most  girls  in  the  country  are  taken  in  as  one  of  the  family. 

Girls  should  be  treated  kindly  and  courteously  and  given  com- 
fortable rooms,  a  chance  to  receive  company  and  a  vacation 
once  a  year  with  wages  continued. 

In  a  period  of  about  five  years  I  have  had  over  twenty  dif- 
ferent girls  and  out  of  that  number,  there  were  only  three  or 
four  who  were  in  any  way  eflficient  and  really  knew  how  to  do 
house  work  well.    They  could  not  cook,  wash  or  iron,  and  were 
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not  willing  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  let  me  do  the  work. 
The  most  of  them  were  not  neat  about  what  they  did  do,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  do  the  simplest  thing  well,  nor  were  they 
willing  to  b?  taught.  They  are  not  business  like  about  their  work 
or  willing  to  be  controlled  in  any  way.  I  think  if  duties  could 
be  arranged  so  that  the  girl  was  sure  of  only  so  many  hours 
of  work  each  day,  it  might  help  some.  Then  there  is  the  feeling 
of  social  position;  of  the  girl  being  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
shop  girl.  They  feel  they  are  not  so  independent,  but  why 
they  are  not  I  do  not  see.  A  girl  can  certainly  save  more  earn- 
ing $3-00  or  $4.00  a  week  doing  housework  than  she  can  earn- 
ing $1.00  or  $1.25  per  day  where  she  has  to  pay  board  out  of 
it.  The  working  girl  should  cultivate  a  little  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  and  the  employer  a  faculty  for  putting  her- 
self in  her  girl's  place. 

I  think  stores  are  the  worst  place  on  earth  for  young  girls 
as  many  of  them  get  not  over  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week. 
I  also  think  a  good  girl  who  does  house  work  and  cooks  is 
worth  $6.00  or  more  per  week  with  nights  to  herself  after  sup- 
per is  over,  and  should  have  a  room  to  herself.  Also,  she  should 
be  allowed  to  meet  her  own  family,  brothers  or  sisters,  either 
in  the  kitchen  or  sitting  room.  If  people  would  give  their  ser- 
vants a  few  more  homelike  conditions,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
so  far  as  I  know.  Girls  pay  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  for  meals  and 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  for  a  room.  Girls  in  factories  make  any- 
where from  $6.00  to  $12.00  per  week,  so  that  one  with  $9.00 
would  still  have  about  $4.50  after  paying  for  food  and  rent, 
and  I  think  a  good  woman  capable  of  cooking,  or  doing  some 
special  work  in  a  factory  should  have  not  less  than  from  $4.00 
to  $6.00  left  after  paying  board  and  rent. 

I  think  that  the  lack  of  independent  feeling  in  the  home  of 
the  usual  woman  (who  leaves  the  servant  to  herself)  may  be 
one  cause  of  trouble.  Then  another  must  be  that  a  man  looking 
for  a  wife  would  not  like  the  idea  of  marrying  a  servant,  think- 
ing of  his  friends'  remarks.  In  this  State,  especially,  the  bright 
girls  have  always  been  able  to  find  occupation  and  places  for 
themselves  that  seem  infinitely  higher  to  them  than  doing  an- 
other woman's  work,  although  when  it  is  our  own  in  our  own 
house,  many  of  us  think  it  the  best  and  highest.    To  my  mind, 
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however,  it  takes  a  fine  girl  or  woman  to  come  to  this  view  while 
the  most  of  the  sex  are  disporting  themselves  in  public  in  autos, 
at  card  tables,  or  as  clothes  models. 

From  an  eight  years'  experience  with  domestic  helpers,  which 
has  been  of  a  varied  character,  I  deduct  this :  that  respectable 
girls  may  lay  claim  to  respectability,  form  a  sort  of  alliance 
among  themselves  and  exclude  from  their  club  or  organization 
the  immoral  and  degenerate  who  would  join  them,  keeping  per- 
sonalties and  petty  spite  apart  from  factoring  in  the  member- 
ship. This  alone,  I  believe,  would  tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  help.  Further,  there  is  little  to  offer  them,  for  if  schools  of 
domestic  science  teach  them  anything  whatever,  they  teach  them 
to  put  a  greater  value  on  their  time  and  services  thus  placing 
the  employer  in  their  greater  debt.  The  average  small  family 
with  a  moderate  income  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  servant 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  which  is 
what  the  scientific  schools  are  trending  towards.  Able  home 
keepers  should  be  able  to  teach  their  servants  those  things  need- 
ful without  recourse  to  that  luxury,  the  Domestic  Science  School. 

I  think  if  girls  would  train  themselves  to  give  more  effi- 
cient service,  try  to  please  their  employers,  try  to  be  a  real 
help  instead  of  a  "necessary  evil"  as  they  so  often  are,  that 
things  would  be  made  more  pleasant  for  them.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  fault  is,  primarily,  with  the  servant.  So  many 
incompetent,  careless,  "time  servers"  have  made  many  house- 
keepers all  out  of  patience  with  servant  girls  as  a  class.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  inducements  other  than  many  good  kind  women 
give  now,  and  for  myself  do  not  wonder  that  smart  capable 
girls  should  choose  something  else  rather  than  housework,  al- 
though many  of  the  mercantile  or  manufacturing  pursuits 
would  not  be  preferable. 

I  conduct  the  hiring  of  "help"  in  the  same  manner  as  I  do 
the  hiring  of  my  business  employes,  endeavoring  to  manage 
this  part  of  the  household  affairs  on  a  business  basis.  We 
have  a  cook,  first  girl,  second  girl,  nurse  and  man.  The  cook 
receives  nine  dollars  a  week  and  the  other  women  five  and  four 
dollars. 
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When  in  need  of  help,  we  send  to  Boston  to  an  agency.  As 
soon  as  a  girl  presents  herself  for  employment,  I  interview 
her,  fix  her  wages,  tell  her  all  that  is  expected  of  her  and  all  of  her 
rights  and  privileges.  When  I  have  finished  she  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  say  what  she  has  to  say  about  the  position.  If 
she  doesn't  like  the  place,  that  is  the  time  to  find  it  out. 

If  the  girl  accepts  the  place,  she  then  looks  to  my  wife  for 
instructions  and  orders.  They  are  treated  fairly  and  kindly. 
If  they  do  their  work  well,  they  are  not  interfered  with  in  any 
way.  If  it  is  not  done  well,  their  attention  is  called  to  the  omis- 
sion and  it  has  never  yet  been  necessary  to  repeat  such  a  cor- 
rection. 

Free  time  is  definite  and  is  not  altered.  The  house  closes 
at  ID  o'clock  at  night  and  those  quartered  there  must  be  in  at 
that  time.  Their  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  as  much  free 
time  as  possible. 

The  word  servant  is  never  used.  The  employes  are  called 
help  instead.  They  have  comfortable  quarters  and  exactly  the 
same  food  as  their  employer.  Medical  attendance  is  furnished 
and  the  help  shown  every  consideration  when  ill.  One  girl  was 
chronically  in  poor  health  and  we  are  putting  her  on  her  feet 
again. 

My  general  idea  is  to  make  the  whole  matter  as  much  of  a 
business  arrangement  as  is  possible.  Have  tasks  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  shortest  hours  possible  and  treat 
those  employed  just  as  I  would  treat  the  women  employes  in 
my  business  office.  We  aslo  make  a  strong  point  that  the 
women  are  to  be  put  on  their  honor  in  regard  to  their  work 
and  not  feel  that  they  are  being  constantly  watched  by  their 
mistress.  We  keep  our  help  a  long  time  and  have  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  satisfactory  help. 

I  believe  that  girls  today  lack  common  sense  and  intelligence 
sadly.  They  need  higher  morals  and  to  be  more  honest  with 
themselves  and  their  employer.  I  think  if  there  were  more 
central  kitchens  where  a  number  of  girls  were  employed  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  help.  Girls  do  not  seem  willing 
to  work  alone.  They  crave  excitement  and  entertainment.  The 
problem  is  serious. 
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•  We  are  in  a  condition  of  change.  The  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity into  housekeeping  will  lighten  the  work  and  make  it 
more  agreeable,  and  the  necessities  of  economy  will  make  fewer 
servants  required. 

A  girl  working  for  me  would  have  a  good  home  and  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  house  as  she  would  be  if  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  business.  She  would  not  have  to 
take  her  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  pay  her  board.  Her 
general  health  would  be  better  and  her  work  would  not  be  so 
tiresome.  At  present  I  am  paying  a  cook  more  than  she  is  worth 
just  because  I  can't  better  myself. 

We  can  offer  no  other  inducements  unless  the  girls  have  a 
marked  preference  for  household  work  over  any  other.  Better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  limiting  and  defining  their  work  in 
the  home,  instead  of  expecting  them  to  do  a  little  of  every- 
thing as  is  customary  now  with  "general  housework"  girls. 
But  since  the  routine  drudgery  of  a  house  is  irritating  and  ex- 
hausting to  an  intelligent  mistress,  why  should  she  hope  to  make 
it  attractive  to  other  woman  of  ambition  or  intellis^ence  ?  If 
all  principle  domestic  industries  could  be  taken  out  of  the  house, 
as  spinning  and  weaving  have  been  entirely,  laundry  work  and 
bread  making  partially,  the  work  of  keeping  the  house  and 
furnishings  clean  and  the  preparation  of  the  smaller  accessories 
of  its  meals  can  be  safely  delegated  to  those  women  whose 
ability,  taste  and  education  as  naturally  lead  them  into  the 
field  of  domestic  science  as  they  debar  them  from  any  other.  In 
other  words  we  can  use  to  better  advantage  those  only  fit  to  do 
monotonous  drudgery  by  expecting  them  to  do  nothing  else, 
instead  of  struggling  to  make  fine  cooks  out  of  them.  Where 
wealth  can  pay  for  specialized  servants  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  as  yet,  and  this  delays  the 
establishment  of  bake  shops,  laundries,  general  heating  plants, 
etc.  which  would  do  the  work  of  many  servants  in  a  com- 
munity and  so  free  each  household,  rich  or  poor,  from  the  need 
of  some  skilled  service  in  each  industry. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  own 
experience  in  this  place  as  a  summer  home.  My  house  is  not 
large  but  perfect  in  its  appointments  and  conveniences.     The 
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help  obtainable  here  will  not  come  to  any  one  with  whom  they 
cannot  eat  and  sit  and  be  "one  of  the  family."  City  maids  will 
not  come  to  the  country  at  any  price.  My  maids  love  the  Public 
Library  and  every  advantage  the  village  can  give  which  they 
choose  to  take.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  "too  particular" 
because  I  want  my  table  properly  served  and  waited  on,  which 
of  course  means  that  my  maid  cannot  eat  with  me.  I  want  a 
servant  and  not  a  companion,  but  by  servant  I  do  not  mean 
* 'slave,"  but  one  to  whom  I  can  be  Christianly  kind  and  helpful 
yet  be  served. 

My  girl  has  been  with  me  three  years  and  does  all  of  the 
work  when  she  is  here,  but  for  two  summers  has  had  long  vaca- 
tions to  visit  her  home  in  Canada.  Probably  if  I  refused  her 
vacations  she  would  leave  me,  though  our  relations  are  very 
friendly  and  the  place  is  not  a  hard  one.  The  girl  we  had  before 
this  one  stayed  nine  years  with  us,  in  a  family  of  five,  and  only 
kft  because  she  was  tired  of  housework,  and  since  then  has 
worked  in  a  millinery  shop.  I  know  personally  of  some  places 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  girl  to  stay  because  the  mistress  is 
unreasonable  and  too  hard  to  please,  but  I  must  confess  that  as  a 
rule  in  this  place,  at  least,  the  servants  are  very  independent 
because  the  supply  of  competent  help  is  so  much  less  than  the 
demand,  so  the  easy  places  are  chosen  and  most  housekeepers 
have  to  send  the  washing  out  and  have  extra  help  for  house- 
cleaning. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  problem  and  there  are  of  course  argu- 
ments from  both  sides.  Those  I  have  helped  the  most  have  been 
the  most  disappointing  and  dishonest.  One  in  particular  I  had 
in  my  home  one  year,  my  interest  in  her  was  unlimited.  She 
was  attractive,  always  pleasant,  and  very  capable.  I  tried  to 
have  her  feel  my  home  was  her  home  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  that  I  did  all  to  make  her  happy,  but  she  proved  to 
be  very  dishonest.  The  present  maid  lived  30  years  in  pne 
place  and  she  appears  happy  and  contented  enough  to  remain 
that  length  of  time  with  me,  but  her  age  probably  would  pre- 
vent it.  However,  she  is  exceedingly  kind,  always  pleasant, 
which  in  any  one  is  much  appreciated.  With  all  the  disappoint- 
ment I  have  had  I  still  feel  that  great  kindness,  consideration 
and  appreciative  words  should  be  spoken  to  every  human  being 
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for  every  good  thing  that  they  do  in  order  to  help  each  one  to 
do  better,  and  servants  are  no  exception  in  my  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  larger  part  of  the  girls  who  go  out  to 
service  are  untrained  and  incompetent,  and  expect  remunera- 
tion for  expert  service.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  majority 
of  homes,  the  mistress  does  not  provide  pleasant,  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  maid,  and  housemaids  as  a  rule  are  from  a 
class  of  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  keep  things  in  good 
condition  if  they  are  provided.  The  very  fact  that  housemaids 
are  from  the  more  ignorant,  uncouth  element  among  us,  tends 
to  keep  the  more  intelligent  class  of  girls  from  going  out  to 
service.  Also  the  prevailing  belief  that  service  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  "American  independence"  makes  the  ordinary  house- 
niaid  restive  under  rules. 

I  notice  that  girls  who  work  in  dirty  factories  and  girls  who 
work  in  stores  look  down  upon  the  girl  who  works  for  wages 
in  a  clean  kitchen.  The  standard  of  respectability  must  be 
raised.  When  institutions  of  learning  introduce  household 
economics  for  girls — as  agriculture  and  mechanics  for  boys — 
and  a  degree  is  conferred  for  excellence,  it  will  help  in  procur- 
ing skilled  service.  I  think  many  girls  would  prefer  housework 
but  for  the  stigma  of  the  term  servant,  a  term  not  applied  to 
other  forms  of  service. 

If  employers  would  use  their  help  in  a  more  lenient  manner 
I  think  they  would  be  able  to  secure  good  girls  and  keep  them 
longer. 

The  manager  of  a  large  boarding  house  near  here  tells  me 
that  she  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  servants.  Their  work  is  ^ 
absolutely  regular.  They  know  just  what  hours  they  must  be 
on  duty  and  when  they  are  to  be  free.  Any  girl  must  think 
that  very  desirable.  But  I  cannot  see  how  a  home  can  be  man- 
aged like  a  factory  or  a  hotel.  The  mistress  cannot  regulate 
her  time  always.  In  our  home  there  are  constant  interruptions 
and  many  guests.  Our  maid  has  her  share  of  the  work  and 
inconvenience,  but  it  is  my  constant  endeavor  to  consider  her 
happiness  and  welfare,  and  to  see  to  it  that  she  has  her  full 
share  of  the  privileges  of  the  home.     She  does  not  have  fixed 
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hours  for  rest,  that  seems  impossible  to  arrange.  If  she  has 
had  a  hard  morning  and  I  am  to  be  in  in  the  afternoon,  I  go  to 
the  door,  leaving  her  free.  If  I  must  go  out  early  the  good 
man  of  the  house  leaves  his  study  door  open  so  that  he  can  hear 
the  bell  while  she  has  a  little  time  of  perfect  freedom,  and  after 
that  she  goes  to  the  door.  This  is  often  very  inconvenient  but 
we  think  it  is  right.  In  short  we  make  "common  cause"  with 
our  maid  and  we  have  devoted  service. 

I  have  had  all  kinds  and  conditions,  but  for  the  most  part 
good.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  as  much 
choice  in  places  as  in  girls  and  they  have  the  same  right  to  select 
with  care.  Also  that  the  word  "servant"  has  caused  many  a 
self-respecting  girl  to  give  up  a  good  home  in  a  kind  family 
rather  than  her  independence.  If  women  would  look  upon  their 
"help"  as  their  husbands  do  on  theirs  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned.  (The  taint  of  slavery  is  with  us  yet.)  A  girl  who 
left  me  to  be  married  called  on  me  later,  and  when  I  asked  her 
her  husband's  business  replied  "a  mason's  assistant,"  which 
soimded  better  than  hod  carrier.  The  labor  question  in  all  its 
branches  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve  and  in  my  opinion  can  only 
be  settled  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  the  practise  of  the  Golden 
Rule  by  employers  and  employes.  "Put  yourself  in  his  place," 
is  a  good  rule  to  go  by,  and  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  under 
the  same  conditions.  As  no  two  people  do  a  thing  in  the  same 
way,  look  at  results  and  not  methods  and  much  friction  will  be 
avoided. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem.  If  girls  in  domestic  service  were 
what  they  should  be,  and  tried  to  please  as  they  do  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  appreciated.  The  knowledge 
received  in  a  good  home  is  of  great  value.  I  took  a  young  Irish 
girl  into  my  home  soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country  and  she 
stayed  with  me  the  most  of  the  time  for  twenty-two  years,  at 
which  time  she  married.  When  she  left  me  she  knew  how  to 
do  everything,  had  a  good  housekeeping  outfit,  good  clothes  and 
a  tidy  sum  in  the  bank.  She  now  has  two  fine  children  and 
enjoys  at  least  two  gala  days  every  year  when  she  takes  them 
and  comes  "home"  to  visit  me. 
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I  think  the  trouble  is  more  with  the  employer  than  with  the 
employe.  I  believe  in  giving  girls  who  work  for  us  privileges. 
They  are  human  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  do  our  dnidgery  if 
we  are  considerate  and  kind  to  them.  I  would  not  allow  my- 
self to  get  angry  and  say  unladylike  things  to  a  servant.  I 
have  always  felt  a  pity  and  sympathy  for  girls  who  have  to  go 
about,  to  different  places  and  every  one  doing  their  work  so 
differently.  I  certainly  feel  that  I  have  always  been  kind  and 
considerate  to  girls  who  have  helped  me  and  tried  to  make  them 
feel  that  I  was  a  Christian  woman. 

I  have  found  that  girls  preferred  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
pursuits  to  housework  not  only  because  it  seemed  to  them  a 
higher  grade  of  work,  but  because  the  hours  were  shorter,  and 
more  clearly  defined.  A  busy  housewife  must  often  be  on  duty 
from  early  morning  until  into  the  evening,  unless  she  can  get 
a  little  rest  in  the  afternoon.  In  hiring  a  servant  she  expects 
that  servant  to  take  her  place  in  the  household  as  far  as  work 
is  concerned.  In  the  middle  class  family  where  only  one  ser- 
vant is  hired  I  see  no  remedy  for  the  long  hours,  unless  the 
employer  has  sufficient  sympathy  for  a  atrvant  to  share  in  the 
work.  If  more  servants  can  be  employed,  I  think  a  ten-hour 
day  for  each  should  be  the  limit. 

The  question  of  help  is  of  vital  interest  to  me.  I  lay  great 
stress  on  the  home  training.  Without  more  practical  mothers 
for  the  rising  generations  you  can  easily  see  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  The  cause  of  the  situation  is  apparent,  but  by  no  means 
corrected.  In  some  cases  of  domestic  help,  the  treatment  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  The  result  is  that  the  American  girl  is  not 
in  her  true  element.  She  feels  it's  a  disgrace  to  do  the  work 
that  was  intended  for  woman.  The  business  man  trains  many 
years  to  become  proficient,  while  on  the  other  hand,  how  many 
years  are  spent  in  preparing  for  the  one  great  sacred  profession, 
matrimony,  the  all  important  factor  of  our  lives  ?  How  are  we 
to  be  prepared  for  this  all  important  step,  to  train  us  to  beautiful 
womanhood,  wifehood,  motherhood  and  manhood,  unless  our 
practical  women  come  to  our  rescue  ?  Domestic  science,  I  believe 
to  be  one  good  step  in  school  for  girls.  But  then  too,  boys  help 
make  the  home;  we  cannot  forget  this  fact.  Often  they  are 
forgotten.     Oh!  mothers,  seek  for  tact  in  reaching  the  boys. 
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It's  everybody's  duty  to  fit  them  for  some  one's  home,  to  cheer 
and  brighten  some  one  else's  life,  this  brings  us  to  the  founda- 
tion again.  Here  commercial  education  is  valuable  to  the  boys 
to  teach  them  to  see  things  through  the  eye  of  experience.  Here, 
I  believe  the  girls  should  share  alike.  But  the  demand  for  more 
home  training  is  growing.  The  kitchen  is  the  machinery  to  the 
home.  When  the  girl  and  boy  have  finished  training,  the  girl 
should  fill  the  woman's  place  and  the  boy  the  man's. 

I  am  particularly  fortunate  in  having  kept  my  cook  nine  years 
and  over,  and  having  had  excellent  second  girls,  but  have  thought 
much  on  the  problem  which  is  undoubtedly  growing  more  and 
more  serious.  I  think  our  first  remedy  would  be  to  have  uni- 
form working  hours.  Over  and  above  these  hours,  the  girl 
should  be  paid  extra,  as  she  would  be  in  factory  or  store.  The 
servants  should  be  properly  trained  and  for  that  trained  service 
all  wise  women  would  willing  pay  more,  as  it  would  be  economy 
to  do  so.  More  personal  interest  and  consideration  should  be 
shown  on  both  sides,  as  it  naturally  would  be  if  the  workers 
were  trained  ones.  In  fact  to  me  one,  and  perhaps  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem,  is  to  establish  more  domestic  science 
schools  and  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  graduates  who, 
working  intelligently  and  on  a  business  basis,  would*  not  receive 
the  present  stigma  resting  on  all  forms  of  domestic  labor. 

They  should  have,  if  capable,  wages  that  will  compare  with 
other  pursuits.  The  incapable  girls  often  expect  the  wages  of 
a  capable  girl.  Wc  should  be  willing  to  pay  good  wages  if  they 
earn  the  same. 

If  we  could  teach  our  young  men  to  be  more  particular  in 
their  choice  of  a  wife,  choosing  girls  who  were  good  house- 
keepers, who  are  fitted  for  their  work  in  life,  we  would  have 
no  more  trouble  with  the  servant  girl  question. 

If  our  girls  accept  such  positions,  they  lower  their  standard 
of  marriage.  Do  you  want  your  son  calling  on  your  friend's 
maid?  Let  the  girls  with  sufficient  education  go  into  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  pursuits.  They  keep  out  of  the  other 
from  pride,  and  pride  is  good.  It  may  be  false  pride,  but  most 
pride  is  false  then.     We  give  our  girl  a  good  home,  are  as  kind 
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and  polite  to  her  as  to  our  friends,  and  she  is  happy.  We  could 
do  no  more  for  her  if  she  were  our  friend's  daughter  except  that 
after  work  she  would  sit  with  us  instead  of  with  her  own  friends, 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  dislike  that  as  much  as  we  would. 

Have  them  "keep  their  place,"  which  is  quite  as  much  for 
their  comfort  as  for  the  employer's.  Treat  them  as  human  be- 
ings, with  feelings  and  sensibilities  like  our  own.  Take  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  help  them  to  save  wages,  and  by  good 
reading,  pleasant  quarters  and  personal  thoughtfulness,  bring 
out  their  best  qualities.  This  tends  to  make  them  contented  and 
satisfied.  The  position  of  a  good  and  faithful  girl  in  a  good 
home  as  a  domestic  seems  preferable  to  a  noisy  factory  or  a 
monotonous  drudgery  behind  the  counter.  It  offers  variety, 
practice  along  lines  that  are  valuable  to  a  woman,  and  really 
many  hours  to  herself. 

So  long  as  an  incompetent  girl  can  secure  $3.00  or  $3.50  a 
week,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  that  kind  of  help.  I  do  not  feel 
that  domestic  servants  are  underpaid,  as  a  rule,  when  one  con- 
siders their  many  privileges.  Perhaps  we  all  undervalue  the 
dignity  of  domestic  service  and  reform  may  have  to  begin  with 
the  mistress.  Personally,  I  take  all  the  daily  care  of  the  house 
and  do  not  require  the  maid  to  do  any  house  cleaning  except  her 
own  room.  Perhaps  I  help  too  much,  my  girls  usually  remain 
a  long  time  however.  Of  course  the  idea  of  independence  and 
the  pleasure  of  working  together  do  much  to  keep  girls  in  fac- 
tories. 

My  own  experience  has  been  so  fortunate  that  I  am  not  a 
good  judge.  I  have  kept  the  same  maids  year  after  year,  one 
for  twenty-one  years.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  should  be  the 
cflFort  of  each  householder  to  make  the  servants  comfortable, 
happy  and  self-respecting.  Labor  should  be  made  easy  by  sys- 
tem, and  after  days  of  unusual  work,  easier  days  should  be 
planned.  Instead  of  paying  more  for  occasions  of  extra  work, 
I  plan  to  have  a  chafing-dish  supper  instead  of  the  regular  dinner 
on  days  following  a  dinner  party,  etc.  Just  now  in  the  absence 
of  my  cook,  I  find  that  all  answers  to  my  advertisements  are 
prefaced  by  questions  about  wages,  and  few  competent  cooks 
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will  work  for  less  than  $6.00,  and  few  are  willing  to  do  any 
washing. 

From  experience  I  can  say  little,  as  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have 
kept  house  I  have  only  had  four  sets  of  servants,  most  of  them 
leaving  to  get  married.  Have  always  tried  to  make  my  girls 
happy  and  given  them  all  the  liberty  compatible  with  their  work. 
When  we  lived  in  a  small  house  and  had  only  one  girl,  I  tried 
to  make  her  room  homelike  and  comfortable.  Now  I  give  my 
two  girls  a  large  bedroom  with  single  beds,  a  sitting  room  and 
a  bathroom.  Few  employers  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  their 
help  and  do  not  give  them  pleasant  quarters.  Tact  and  a  little 
judicious  kindness  are  the  most  necessary  attributes  to  a  suc- 
cessful employer  of  servants. 

I  consider  if  you  make  a  girl  feel  that  she  is  at  home  by  giving 
her  a  comfortable  room  and  a  good  bed,  it  is  a  good  inducement. 
Again  to  give  a  girl  a  day  off  occasionally  is  much  appreciated 
by  most  girls.  My  present  girl  has  been  with  me  seven  years 
and  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

If  you  treat  your  help  as  you  would  want  to  be  treated  if  you 
were  in  their  place,  I  think  many  problems  would  be  solved. 

Raising  the  standard  of  household  labor  by  paying  good  wages 
to  capable  women  who  will  take  responsibility,  and  then  giving 
them  the  confidence  of  the  mistress  and  freedom  from  inter- 
ference. Also  in  refusing  to  give  high  wages  to  incompetent 
help.  I  also  believe  that  there  is  great  need  of  raising  the 
standard  in  mistresses.  The  ignorance  and  indifference  of  a 
great  proportion  of  young  married  women  has  much  to  do  with 
the  present  large  number  of  incompetent  servants.  To  produce 
any  lasting  reform  in  existing  conditions,  it  must  begin  at  the 
top  and  work  downward.  To  have  self-respecting  servants  you 
must  have  mistresses  who  look  well  to  the  care  of  their  house- 
holds and  who  strive  always  to  maintain  kindly  relations  with 
their  help. 

Only  as  women  teach  their  daughters  the  dignity  of  household 
labor,  and  teach  them  by  their  own  attitude  toward  such  as  are 
engaged  in  it  that  such  labor  is  no  more  menial  than  that  in  the 
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manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits,  will  this  department  oi 
work  be  sought  by  young  American  girls  in  preference  to  the 
other.  We  cannot  but  see  that  only  young  women  of  foreign 
birth  who  have  not  been  educated  with  this  idea  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  servitude  can  be  depended  upon  as  house  girls  for  the 
present  at  least.  We  have  it  proven  to  us  daily  that  young 
women  prefer  light  wages  as  in  stores  if  they  keep  to  their  own 
idea  of  respectability  by  not  taking  the  position  of  servant  in 
some  one's  home.  High  wages  in  some  homes  with  little  to  do, 
makes  it  hard  for  those  whose  health  and  means  do  not  permit 
of  their  paying  as  high  wages  as  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors. This  condition  makes  a  hardship  for  many.  Uniform 
wages,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  (but  can  it?)  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  many  who  most  need  help.  But  if  servants'  wages 
are  reduced,  would  girls  seek  housework  at  all?  I  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  solved,  a  problem  of  so  many  sides,  involving  the 
interests  of  both  employe  and  employer  as  it  does. 

The  majority  of  girls  seeking  household  positions  know  little 
or  nothing  about  housework.  Advertise  for  a  girl  who  can  cook 
and  six  out  of  seven  of  the  applicants  will  not  even  know  how  to 
make  bread.  It  is  a  case  of  telling  them  everything  and  then 
telling  the  same  thing  over  again  every  day  in  the  week.  When 
they  get  the  hang  of  things  they  usually  leave,  especially  if  it  is 
summer  time.  Few  of  the  girls  are  neat  about  their  persons  or  in 
their  work.  Six  out  of  seven  applicants  will  have  very  ill  kept 
teeth  or  none  at  all.  Six  out  of  seven  applicants  will  be  over 
50  years  old  and  although  when  engaging  them  they  assure  you 
they  are  strong,  after  a  week  they  will  develop  serious  heart 
trouble  or  weak  backs.  Those  over  50  years  of  age  who  kindly 
consent  to  stay  with  you  usually  aren't  worth  keeping.  They 
make  more  work  than  they  do,  get  on  your  nerves,  etc.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  a  girl  who  is  strong,  of  good  disposition  and  intel- 
ligent. The  first  good  girl  we  have  had  in  nine  months  I  now 
find  too  frail  to  do  the  washings,  which  I  shall  send  out,  increas- 
ing expense  by  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week.  The  girl  is  well 
worth  it,  however,  for  she  is  an  excellent  cook  and  house  girl. 
Most  any  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  wages  for  skilled 
help.  Cooking  schools  ought 'to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
housework.     It  should  be  a  profession.     More  human  freaks 
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apply  for  housework  than  for  any  other  kind  of  work  in  which 
women  are  engaged. 

It  is  my  experience  that  every  servant  I  have  ever  employed 
in  my  12  years  as  housekeeper,  has  had  the  best  end  of  the  bar- 
gain ;  always  kind  treatment  and  every  consideration ;  always  the 
same  food  as  I  have  and  plenty  of  it;  always  favored  if  ill  and 
allowed  to  have  her  friends  visit  her  and  she  go  to  them.  Many 
times  girls  that  I  have  had  have  taken  advantage  of  my  absence 
and  done  things  which  were  strictly  against  my  wishes  and 
orders,  such  as  going  away  and  leaving  the  house  alone  or  hav- 
ing undesirable  company  come  in.  I  think  domestic  service  is* 
the  best  work  for  many  young  women,  and  should  be  followed  to 
help  them  to  become  prudent,  useful  wives  for  the  laboring  class 
of  men.  I  think  every  girl  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  for 
her  board,  room  and  clothes  until  she  has  fitted  herself  to  fill 
the  place  she  professes  to  fill  but  of  which  she  knows  so  little. 

Mine  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  case.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  treat  every  servant  as  I  treat  my  sturdy,  sensible,  kindhearted 
but  rather  rough-tongued  old  Kate.  She  has  never  taken  any 
advantage  of  the  familiarity  which  has  gradually  grown  up  be- 
tween us.  But  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  her  very 
recently  she  denounced  with  great  emphasis,  the  way  in  which 
servants  are  treated  in  most  houses, — "snubbed  and  stepped  on 
and  found  fault  with  from  morning  till  night — if  everybody 
treated  'em  as  you  do,  there  would  be  one  in  every  house  in  the 
town."  But  liozv  many  could  bear  the  freedom  allowed  to  Kate? 
J  believe  that  a  kindly  interest  and  comfortable  quarters  would 
do  much  to  diminish  the  prejudice  among  girls  against  household 
employment.  But  deeper  than  any  discomfort  in  the  situation 
is  the  consciousness  of  social  inferiority.  For  this  the  working 
classes  are  quite  as  much  responsible  as  their  employers.  The 
seamstress,  the  salesgirl,  the  typewriter,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  house  servant.  A  very  attractive  and  intelligent  little 
Irish-American  girl  came  once  into  my  family  as  second  girl. 
She  had  been  well  taught  at  a  country  school  and  read  aloud  so 
beautifully  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her.  She  interested 
me  so  much  that  I  gave  her  evening  lessons  in  history  and 
French  which  delighted  her  and  her  progress  was  surprising. 
But  her  one  intimate  friend,  Irish  like  herself,  was  unexpectedly 
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promoted  to  be  clerk  in  a  little  book  store  in  town  and  immedi- 
ately dropped  poor  Rose's  acquaintance.  She  was  doing  house- 
work! These  lines  are  drawn  most  distinctly,  could  not  be 
more  so  in  the  most  aristicratic  society.  So  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  any  possible  escape  from  the  present  distress. 

I  have  had  more  than  forty  years'  experience  with  servants 
and  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  and  nearly 
always  have  had  good  willing  girls,  interested  in  their  work  and 
in  us.  I  prefer  young  girls,  as  they  are  more  teachable.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  servant  girl  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  the  mistress  does  not  interest  herself  enough  in  the  girls' 
welfare.  If  they  are  young  they  should  be  allowed  some  home 
privileges  like  receiving  their  friends  and  occasionally  inviting 
them  to  lunch.  I  have  very  rarely  had  this  privilege  abused. 
I  think  if  they  are  allowed  to  receive  their  friends  at  the  home, 
it  prevents  their  seeking  what  may  be  questionable  pleasures 
elsewhere  and  perhaps  forming  improper  acquaintances.  Some 
of  my  girls  have  been  with  me  seven  years,  others  five  and  a 
number  three,  and  in  almost  every  instance  have  only  left  to  go 
into  good  homes  of  their  own  where  they  are  respected  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  no  personal  views  on  the  servant  question. 
It  is  a  dull,  monotonous  life  and  in  many  houses  girls  are  given 
to  understand  they  are  only  servants,  while  the  mistress  shows 
no  interest  in  them.  The  French  I  found  keep  their  servants. 
There  always  seemed  such  a  kindly  feeling  between  mistress 
and  maid.  I  can't  think  of  any  inducements  to  hold  out  for  a 
girl  to  do  the  drudgery  of  housework !  Even  in  England,  where 
one  used  to  get  such  good  service,  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
good  help.  Factories  are  increasing  and  we  had  all  rather  be 
our  own  mistress.  I  liked  the  Jap  servant,  but  friends  tell  me 
they  are  great  thieves  now.  They  were  honest  when  I  was  there 
twenty  years  ago.  Stealing  was  then  punishable  with  death! 
With  our  civilization  they  seem  to  have  taken  up  more  of  our 
vices  than  virtues.  Eventually  I  think  we  must  come  to  the 
Orientals.  I  noticed  in  some  paper  yesterday  where  there  are 
many  Hindoos  coming  here.     They  too  make  good  servants. 
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With  US,  a  girl's  estimate  of  herself,  her  conduct,  intelligence 
and  personality  determine  our  attitude  toward  her  and  her  place 
in  the  social  life  of  the  family.  Her  disposition  to  adapt  her- 
self to  our  needs  induces  a  like  effort  on  our  part.  If  she  values 
membership  in  a  community  of  people  who  represent  what  she 
would  attain  morally,  socially,  intellectually,  etc.,  if  the  personal 
interest  in  her  health  and  a  kindly  interest  on  our  part  are  assets, 
then  what  remains  of  her  wages  after  her  needs  are  met  deter- 
mines the  comparative  worth  to  her  of  domestic  versus  mer- 
cantile or  industrial  life.  The  social  status  in  the  community 
of  the  domestic  servant  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  the  mill 
hand  or  factory  employe.  Better  qualifications,  better  educa- 
tion, better  personality  will  remove  it.  We  are  particularly  for- 
tunate when  we  may  employ  brains  at  $4.00  per  week. 

I  think  those  who  hire  servants  have  yet  to  learn,  many  of 
them,  that  servants  are  human  and  must  be  treated  like  human 
beings.  Too  many  employers  make  complete  drudges  of  them, 
never  allowing  them  in  their  presence  excepting  to  order  them. 
I  have  always  been  very  fortunate  in  my  help,  and  many  times 
they  have  the  same  privileges  that  I  allow  my  children. 

If  girls  are  given  kindly  interest,  cordial  appreciation  of  ser- 
vice rendered,  encouragement  and  whatever  may  lead  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  at  home  and  an  important  part  of  the  family 
life,  I  believe  they  will  invariably  be  faithful,  devoted  and  most 
worthy  of  all  they  receive  at  our  hands.  At  least  such  has  been 
our  experience  during  thirty-three  years  of  housekeeping,  years 
which  have  been  by  no  means  quiet  or  uneventful,  but  which 
have  many  times  taxed  the  mistress  and  maid  alike  to  the  utmo.st 

I  would  like  to  see  a  training  school  for  domestic  service,  and 
a  graded  system  of  wages.  While  I  see  the  difficulties  of  others, 
I  have  very  little  trouble  myself.  I  have  kept  a  girl  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years,  have  never  discharged  one,  and  have  never 
had  one  leave  me  from  dissatisfaction  except  one  who  left  at  the 
end  of  her  week's  trial.  I  do  not  expect  a  girl  to  excel  in  everj* 
branch  of  housework.  I  try  to  be  patient  and  to  instruct  where 
she  is  lacking  and  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  praise  and  criti- 
cism I  try  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  peace.     I  have  usually  found  them  pleasant  and  accommo- 
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dating,  and  willing  to  allow  me  all  the  company  I  want,  which 
is  considerable.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  American  girls  of 
some  education  and  culture  are  to  engage  in  the  work,  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  room  outside,  as  the  majority  of  our  houses 
are  built  and  arranged. 

We  have  only  kept  house  for  four  years  and  then  for  the 
summer  only,  boarding  winters.  We  have  had  the  same  maids 
for  the  entire  time.  They  are  fine,  reliable  girls  and  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy.  Of 
course  they  have  more  freedom  than  they  could  possibly  have 
in  a  winter  home,  going  and  coming  as  they  like  as  soon  as  their 
work  is  done,  but  I  have  never  known  of  their  neglecting  their 
work  to  get  out.  They  only  seem  anxious  to  do  things  well  and 
in  season  that  they  may  have  more  time  to  themselves.  Prob- 
ably the  social  problem  keeps  many  nice  and  capable  girls  from 
housework,  but  if  more  people  would  treat  their  servants  as  they 
would  like  to  be  treated  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  there 
would  certainly  be  less  difficulty  with  maids. 

My  husband  has  a  servant  who  acts  as  his  stenographer.  She 
is  welcome  anywhere  in  any  society.  I  have  a  servant  who  does 
my  work.  She  is  a  graduate  from  Robinson's  Seminary  in 
Exeter.  She  cannot  even  look  inside  anybody's  house.  Why? 
Because  she  chooses  to  do  my  housework.  For  instance,  we  go 
to  our  summer  home  and  my  maid  goes  to  a  farm  after  milk. 
She  met  a  nice  couple  over  there  who  were  from  Massachusetts. 
She  was  introduced  to  them.  She  came  home  and  told  me.  In 
a  very  few  days  they  called  on  me.  Did  they  speak  to  her? 
Oh,  no.  She  was  only  my  servant.  She  felt  badly  and  so  did  I. 
1  am  all  sympathy  with  the  housemaid.  I  wish  we  might  solve 
the  problem  for  them  and  put  the  blame  just  where  it  belongs. 

The  inducement  must  not  come  from  the  employer,  but  from 
the  employed.  In  our  State  there  is  a  lack  of  well  trained,  well 
mannered  servant  help.  When  women  seeking  employment  as 
house  servants  furnish  a  willingness  to  work  and  not  to  shirk, 
their  privileges,  so  called,  will  increase  and  they  will  demand 
and  receive  higher  wages.  At  present  they  are  extravagant, 
wasteful  and  thoughtless  of  their  employer's  interests.  I  have 
kept  "help"  many  years,  and  in  every  case  I  have  had  to  educate 
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and  train  them.  My  help  has  always  remained  with  me.  My 
present  maid  has  been  with  me  four  years  and  her  predecessor 
was  with  me  eleven.  I  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  getting  help. 

I  think  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  girl  on  the  woman's 
part,  with  consideration  each  for  the  other,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  think  when  we  have  good  and  respectable  helpers  to  do  the 
hard  and  tedious  duties  which  every  household  has,  they  should 
be  treated  with  consideration  and  kindness  and  that  every  one 
in  the  house  should  make  an  effort  to  brighten  their  life  as  much 
as  possible,  as  often  they  are  far  from  their  own  and  are  not 
acquainted,  therefore  life  is  rather  dull.  When  a  nice  American 
girl  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  home  and  do  the  hard  work  because 
she  is  not  fitted  for  any  other  work,  every  woman  should  feel 
it  her  duty  to  do  what  she  can  to  help  brighten  her  life  and  see 
that  she  keeps  good  hours  and  that  her  friends  are  the  right  kind. 

We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  treatment,  the  better  you  use  them 
the  more  they  impose  upon  you.  Scarcity  of  help  is  the  main 
reason  of  their  independence. 

If  we  could  put  it  before  the  girls  a?  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  I  think  it  would  help  some.  In  the  majority  of  families 
they  certainly  have  nutritious  food  in  plenty,  and  it  seems  to 
me  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits  their  wages  would 
not  allow  any  such  living,  in  fact,  they  couldn't  possibly  receive 
it  in  any  ordinary  boarding  place.  The  maid  ought  to  have  a 
proper  sense  of  duty  towards  her  employer.  On  the  other  hand 
the  latter  ought  to  show  that  consideration  that  every  true  lady 
has  for  her  employes. 

I  often  tell  my  maid,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  that  she 
has  much  more  time  and  leisure  than  those  employed  at  mills 
or  stores.  If  people  would  consider  the  feelings  of  their  ser- 
vants more,  and  their  own  a  trifle  less,  they  surely  would  not 
have  as  much  trouble  in  obtaining  girls.  I  am  quite  the  envy 
of  friends  from  Maine  to  California,  where  I  formerly  lived, 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  faithful  maid.     She  has  helped  me 
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rear  two  dear  daughters,  aged  20  and  14,  with  hardly  a  murmur 
or  a  cross  word.  The  maid  is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Have 
had  all  kinds,  white  and  colored,  male  and  female.  This  one 
has  the  best  disposition  I  ever  saw.  She  did  not  know  the  names 
of  utensils  used  by  us  20  years  ago  when  she  first  came.  I  have 
cared  for  her  like  a  mother  in  sickness  and  health. 

Teach  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools  or  establish 
schools  to  teach  good  housekeeping.  Grant  diplomas  to  gradu- 
ates and  help  them  to  situations  if  necessary,  but  the  demand 
would  probably  equal  or  exceed  the  supply,  so  no  aid  would  be 
needed. 
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REQUESTS,  STRIKES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 


AUGUSTA. 

Printers. 

October  13,  the  firm  of  Burleigh  and  Flynt,  at  Augusta,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  their  printers  which  is  to  continue 
until  October  i,  191 1.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  provide  for 
an  increase  in  wages,  the  eight-hour  day,  and  other  conditions 
all  of  which  are  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE   WORKERS*   UNION. 

Headquarters,  246  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

UNION    STAMP   CONTRACT. 

Agreement  entered  into  this  twentieth  day  of  October,  1910, 
by  and  between  Charles  A.  Eaton  Company,  shoe  manufacturer 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Employer,  and 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  with  headquarters  at  246 
Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Union, 
witncsseth : 

First.  The  Union  agrees  to  furnish  its  Union  Stamp  to  the 
Employer  free  of  charge,  to  make  no  additional  price  for  the 
use  of  the  stamp,  to  make  no  discrimination  between  the  Em- 
ployer and  other  firms,  persons  or  corporations  who  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Union  for  the  use  of  the  Union 
Stamp,  and  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  advertise  the  Union 
Stamp,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  the  Union  stamped  products 
of  the  Employer,  in  common  with  other  employers  using  the 
Union  Stamp. 

Second.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  valuable  privileges, 
the  Employer  agrees  to  hire  as  shoeworkers,  only  members  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  in  good  standing,  and  fur- 
ther agrees  not  to  retain  any  shoe  worker  in  his  employment 
after  receiving  notice  from  the  Union  that  such  shoe  worker  is 
objectionable  to  the  Union,  either  on  account  of  being  in  arrears 
for  dues,  or  disobedience  of  Union  Rules  or  Laws,  or  from  any 
other  cause. 
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The  Employer  agrees  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  member  of  the  Union  because  of  his  or  her  activity 
in  Union  affairs. 

Third.  The  Employer  agrees  that  he  will  not  cause  or  allow 
the  Union  Stamp  to  be  placed  on  any  goods  not  made  in  the 
factory  for  which  the  use  of  the  Union  Stamp  is  granted,  and 
the  Employer  agrees  that  it  will  be  a  violation  of  this  contract 
to  use  the  Union  Stamp  or  Stamps  in  any  other  place  than  the 
particular  factory  for  which  the  use  of  the  Stamp  is  granted. 

Fourth.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Union  will  not  cause 
or  sanction  any  strike,  and  that  the  Employer  will  not  lock  out 
his  employes  while  this  agreement  is  in  force. 

All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor,  which  cannot 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  local  board  of 
arbitration  composed  of  one  person  to  represent  the  Employer, 
one  to  represent  the  Union,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select  a 
third.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree  upon  the  third  arbitrator,  the 
entire  matter,  or  matters,  in  dispute,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Maine  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for  a  decision. 

The  decision  of  this  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  Employer,  the  Union,  and  the  employes. 

The  Employer  agrees  that  where  a  change  of  system  or  method 
is  made,  he  will  notify  the  Local  Union  affected  and  endeavor 
to  mutually  agree  upon  a  price  to  be  paid.  Failing  to  agree,  the 
matter  shall  be  arbitrated,  and  the  decision  rendered  shall  date 
from  the  time  of  change  in  system  or  method. 

In  the  event  of  the  Employer  or  Local  Union,  or  a  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  giving  written  notice  to  the  General  President 
of  their  desire  to  refer  to  arbitration  any  matter  in  dispute,  rela- 
tive to  wages,  conditions  of  employment,  interpretation  of  con- 
tract, or  any  other  difference  of  opinion,  he  shall  insist  that  the 
application  for  same  shall  be  signed  within  seven  days  from  his 
receipt  of  said  notice.  Failure  of  either  party  to  comply  with 
this  clause  shall  constitute  a  direct  violation  of  this  contract. 

Fifth.  The  Union  agrees  to  assist  the  Employer  in  procuring 
competent  shoe  workers  to  fill  the  places  of  any  employes  who 
refuse  to  abide  by  Section  Four  of  this  agreement,  or  who  may 
withdraw  or  be  expelled  from  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union. 

Sixth.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  regularly  appointed 
collectors,  or  business  agents  acting  in  the  capacity  of  collectors. 
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shall  not  be  hindered  or  obstructed  in  collecting  dues  from  mem- 
bers working  in  the  factory. 

Seventh.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  General  President  of 
the  Union  or  his  deputy  upon  his  written  order,  may  visit  the 
employes  in  the  factory  at  any  time. 

Eighth.  The  Employer  agreies  that  the  Union  is  the  lawful 
owner  of  the  Union  Stamp,  and  the  Employer  agrees  not  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  Union  Stamp  or  Stamps,  and  it 
is  further  agreed  that  the  Union  will  furnish  free  of  cost,  all 
Stamps  necessary  to  be  used  under  this  agreement. 

Ninth.  The  Union  agrees  that  no  person  except  the  General 
President,  or  his  deputy  upon  his  written  order,  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  or  receive  the  Union  Stamp  from  the  Employer. 

Tenth.  Should  the  Employer  violate  this  agreement,  he 
agrees  to  surrender  the  Union  Stamp,  or  Stamps  in  his  posses- 
sion to  the  General  President  or  his  deputy,  upon  his  written 
order,  and  that  the  said  General  President  or  his  deputy,  may 
take  said  Stamp  or  Stamps,  wherever  they  may  be,  without  being 
liable  for  damages,  or  otherwise. 

Eleventh.  In  case  the  said  Employer  shall  for  any  cause  fail 
to  deliver  the  said  Stamp  or  Stamps  to  the  General  President, 
or  his  deputy,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  the  Employer  shall 
be  liable  to  the  General  President  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
(200)  dollars,  as  liquidated  damages,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
General  President  in  an  action  of  contract,  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  General  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  against 
the  Employer. 

Twelfth.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  Novem- 
ber I,  191 1.  Should  either  party  desire  to  alter,  amend  or  annul 
this  agreement,  it  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  other 
party  three  months  before  expiration  of  the  agreement;  and  if 
the  parties  fail  to  give  such  notice,  the  agreement  shall  continue 
in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  until 
such  notice  is  given. 

Thirteenth.  In  case  the  Employer  shall  cease  to  do  business, 
or  shall  transfer  its  business,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person 
or  persons,  or  corporation,  this  agreement  shall  be  ended,  and 
the  Stamp  or  Stamps  shall  be  returned  to  the  General  President 
forthwith,  without  demand  from  the  Union,  when  a  new  agree- 
ment of  similar  tenor  to  this  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
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Employer  and  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Signed, 

By  Chas.  a.  Eaton  Co., 

by  Chas.  A.  Eaton,  Pres., 

For  the  Empjoyer. 
By  John.  F.  Tobin, 

For  the  Union. 

BAILEYVILLE    (wOODLAND). 

Pulp  and  Paper  Makers. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1910. 

Memorandum  of  working  agreement  between  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  and  the  several  organizations  represented,  to 
wit :  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  the  Mill- 
wrights, Pipers,  Steamfitters,  Machinists  and  other  trades,  from 
the  second  day  of  October,  1910,  to  May  i,  1912: 

First — If  after  May  ist,  1912,  either  party  to  this  agreement 
desires  any  changes  to  same  or  the  termination  of  this  agree- 
ment, party  desiring  such  change  or  termination  of  agreement 
must  give  to  the  other  party  thirty  (30)  days'  notice  in  writing, 
otherwise  this  contract  will  remain  in  full  force  for  another 
year. 

Second — The  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  agrees  that  it  will 
not  knowingly  employ  any  men  who  are  not  members  of  the 
respective  organizations  covered  in  this  contract. 

Third — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  any  controversy 
arises  between  any  of  the  three  organizations,  parties  to  this 
agreement,  respecting  the  organization  in  which  any  employee 
shall  be  admitted,  that  the  controversy  shall  be  determined  by 
the  organizations  themselves  without  involving  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  therein,  and  providing  further  that  the  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  in  such  cases  may  continue  to  employ 
such  employee  until  such  determination  of  controversy  by  the 
aforesaid  organization. 

Fourth — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  5  per  cent  shall  be  paid  by  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  over 
the  rate  prevailing  previous  to  October  2,  1910,  and  the  rate  as 
agreed  upon  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  life  of  this 
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agreement,  and  time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  for  all  repair  work 
done  between  8  a.  m.  on  Sunday  and  8  a.  m.  on  Monday  and  on 
Labor  Day,  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July. 

Fifth — The  running  time  of  the  paper  mill  shall  be  from  8 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  until  8  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
a  period  of  six  full  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  providing, 
however,  that  when  by  reason  of  flow  of  the  river  the  water 
power  condition  requires  a  different  running  time,  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  may  vary  the  running  time  accodingly,  not, 
however,  exceeding  in  any  week  six  full  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each. 

Sixth — The  running  time  of  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
mill  shall  be  for  a  period  of  six  full  days  each  week,  but  when- 
ever the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  deem  it  necessary  to  operate 
the  ground  wood  or  sulphite  mill  for  a  longer  period,  it  is 
mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  the  employes  covered  by 
this  agreement  will  assist  the  company  in  the  operation  of  their 
pulp  and  sulphite  mill  for  such  longer  period  as  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  mill  with  sufficient  material  to  run  the  paper  ma- 
chines six  full  days  each  week. 

Seventh — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's  work  for 
all  tour  workers  and  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day  for  all  day 
workers. 

Eighth — Any  grievances  arising  in  the  plant  shall  be  reported 
in  writing  by  the  organization  to  the  superintendent,  and  if  not 
adjusted  within  ten  days  shall  be  taken  up  in  conference  by  the 
management.  Failing  to  agree,  the  subject  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  the  company  selecting  one  man,  the 
organization  selecting  one  man,  the  two  to  select  a  third  party, 
whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  to  this  agreement. 
It  is  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  any  controversies,  there  shall  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock- 
outs during  the  period  of  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  of  this  agreement  hereunto 
affix  their  signatures  this  30th  day  of  September,  1910. 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  J.  B.  Hosford,  President. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  J.  T. 

Carey,  President. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  P.  S.  &  P.  M.  W., 

John  H.  Malin. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Jacob  Tazelaar. 
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BANGOR. 

Carpenters. 

April  I,  the  carpenters  at  Bangor  were  granted  the  eight-hour 
day  without  any  reduction  in  pay.  They  had  been  working  nine 
hours  per  day. 

Painters. 

April  4,  the  journeymen  painters  at  Bangor  were  granted  the 
eight-hour  day  with  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  was  paid  for  nine 
hours. 

BOWDOINHAM. 

Fertilizer  Mill  Employes. 

January  26,  twenty  employes  of  the  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer 
Company  struck  for  an  opportunity  to  work  more  hours  each 
day.  Their  grievance  was  that,  being  paid  by  the  hour,  the 
short  time  they  were  employed  made  their  wages  so  small  that 
they  could  not  support  themselves  and  families.  The  manage- 
ment claimed  that  limiting  the  hours  was  necessary  in  dull  sea- 
sons.    The  men  returned  to  work  in  three  days. 

CAMDEN. 

February  7,  the  weavers  in  the  Camden  Woolen  mill  struck 
in  protest  against  the  fining  system  inaugurated  two  days  before. 
The  operatives  in  the  carding,  spinning  and  finishing  rooms 
joined  the  weavers  March  16,  making  a  total  of  about  50  on 
strike.  The  difficulty  dragged  along  for  several  weeks  until  the 
majority  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  or  sought  employment 
elsewhere.     No  concessions  were  granted. 

EDEN    (bar    harbor). 

Painters. 

On  May  2,  the  painters  of  Bar  Harbor  struck  for  an  increase 
in  wages  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  and  demanded  that  the  employers 
help  pay  for  a  business  agent.  A  settlement  was  reached  May 
II,  by  which  the  painters  accepted  43  cents  an  hour  or  $3.44  for 
an  eight-hour  day. 

I^EWISTON. 

Cotton  Mill  Employes. 

January  11,  about  30  women  and  a  few  boys,  employed  in  the 
Androscoggin  mill  at  Lewiston,  ceased  work  in  order  to  .show 
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their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  mill  management  in  dis- 
charging an  overseer.  The  employes  drifted  back  after  a  few 
days.     No  question  of  wages  or  conditions  was  involved. 

Weavers. 

August  12,  a  strike  was  inaugurated  in  one  of  the  weave  rooms 
of  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Company  at  Lewiston  because  fining 
for  poor  work  was  taken  from  the  weave  room  to  the  cloth  hall. 
Fifty-nine  weavers  struck.  Nine  loomfixers  were  thereby  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  about  300  others  affected,  according  to 
statements  of  those  on  strike.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  old 
fining  system,  the  overseer  knew  whether  the  weaver  or  some 
one  else  was  at  fault  and  governed  himself  accordingly.  Under 
the  new,  the  fine  was  assessed  against  the  weaver,  though  any 
one  of  several  other  employes  might  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
fect. They  complained  that  after  the  fining  was  done  in  the 
cloth  hall  they  could  not  see  the  quilts  without  passing  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  mill.  As  the  other  operatives  knew 
where  they  had  been  and  why,  they  were  subjected  to  ridicule. 
In  addition  they  lost  valuable  time  from  their  looms. 

While  the  fining  system  precipitated  the  strike,  the  operatives 
complained  that  the  new  water  closets  were  so  small  that  they 
could  not  be  used  with  comfort  by  anyone,  and  not  at  all  by  one 
or  two  of  the  largest  employes.  Another  grievance  was  the 
alleged  curtailing  of  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  so  that  only 
a  small  stream  could  be  obtained  from  any  faucet,  and  that  was 
so  warm  as  to  be  unpalatable.  It  is  also  alleged  that  steam, 
which  was  formerly  available  for  heating  water  for  washing 
purposes,  was  cut  oflf  unnecessarily. 

The  agent  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Lord,  stated  to  a  representative  of 
this  department  on  October  14,  that  50  weavers  and  11  others 
went  out,  the  weavers  being  on  strike  and  the  others  "sent  out" 
because  there  was  no  longer  any  work  for  them.  In  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  the  reason  for  the  trouble,  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  general  dissatisfaction  caused  by  efforts  to  put  a 
stop  to  carelessness  in  the  weaving.  Asked  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  weavers'  wages  held  as  fines,  Mr.  Lord  estimated  it  to  be 
from  one  to  three  per  cent,  rarely  more  than  two  per  cent  As 
to  the  matter  of  drinking  water,  Mr.  Lord  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  company's  controversy  over  that  subject  was  traceable 
to  politics. 
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LIVERMORE    FALLS. 

Papermakcrs. 

March  6,  the  papermakers  in  the  employ  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  at  Corinth,  New  York,  suspended  work  for  the 
reason  that  one  of  their  number  was  discharged  for  an  alleged 
theft  without  being  given  a  chance  to  disprove  the  charge. 
This  no  doubt  was  the  immediate  cause,  but  not  the  only 
one  responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  strike  in  the  paper  mills 
in  1908  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  employes  and  they  re- 
turned to  work  practically  disorganized  in  many  of  the  mills. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  were  assured  by  the  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  that  the  company  had  nothing 
against  the  Union  and  that  if  the  men  would  perfect  their  organ- 
ization and  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  recognized,  the 
company  would  willingly  do  business  with  them.  The  men 
claimed  that  this  promise  was  not  kept  and  that  a  spy  system 
was  maintained  in  the  mills  under  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  reorganize.  Men  were  discharged  without  any  cause 
being  given  and  when  they  applied  for  reinstatement  they  were 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not 
join  any  labor  organization  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company.  These  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
company  created  a  condition  that  could  not  continue  for  a  great 
while  and  the  discharge  of  the  man  at  Corinth  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  determined  protest. 

The  strike  extended  very  rapidly  to  the  other  mills  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  New  York  state  and  in  a  short 
time  practically  all  of  their  plants  were  involved.  The  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  New  York  assisted  by  various 
public  interests  including  business  men's  associations  and  com- 
mittees representing  business,  social  and  religious  influences 
labored  for  several  weeks  in  an  endeavor  to  effect  conciliation 
or  mediation,  but  absolutely  without  effect,  the  company  refusing 
positively  to  recognize  in  any  way  the  representatives  of  the 
papermakers'  union.  The  strike  extended  to  the  company's 
mills  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  situation  grew  rapidly  worse. 

March  21,  the  papermakers  employed  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  at  Livermore  Falls,  to  the  number  of  about  100 
suspended  work.  The  strike  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sympathetic 
movement;  but  as  the  same  conditions  existed  in  the  mills  of  the 
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company  in  Maine  that  precipitated  the  strike  in  the  New  York 
mills,  it  did  not  require  much  urging  to  induce  the  men  at  Liver- 
more  Falls  to  take  up  the  fight.  The  employes  of  the  company 
in  the  pulp  mills  soon  became  involved  and  increased  the  number 
affected  to  about  500.  The  Maine  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
offered  its  services  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  conciliation, 
but  its  good  offices  were  not  accepted.  The  efforts  of  the  local 
board  of  trade  and  other  influences  met  with  no  better  results 
and  the  trouble  assumed  a  serious  aspect. 

Thus  far  the  strike  in  Maine  was  confined  to  the  mills  in 
Livcnnore  Falls,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  had  not  been  commenced  just  when  they  were, 
the  strike  would  have  extended,  not  only  to  the  other  mills  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  State  but  that  the  whole 
papermaking  industry  would  have  become  involved,  and  it  is 
at  this  point  that  Commissioner  Lyons  interested  himself  in  the 
controversy.  The  law  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Statistics  shall  inquire  into  the  immediate 
causes  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  other  disturbances  between  em- 
ployer and  employe.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Commis- 
sioner went  to  Livermore  Falls  April  19,  1910,  and  from  what 
he  learned  while  there  was  convinced  that  conditions  existed 
which  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  bring 
to  an  end  a  struggle  that  had  already  materially  reduced  the 
population  of  the  town,  paralyzed  business  and  threatened  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  other  communities  and  of  a  great 
industry. 

All  other  agencies  having  failed  to  bring  the  parties  in  dispute 
together,  it  was  with  some  misgiving  that  Commissioner  Lyons 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany : 

State  of  Maine, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics. 
Augusta,  Maine,  April  27,  1910. 

International  Paper  Company, 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen ; 

One  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  of  this  State  is  "to 
inquire  into  the  immediate  causes  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  other 
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disturbances  between  employers  and  employes."  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  I  have  been  to  Livermore  Falls 
to  investigate  the  trouble  in  your  mills  there,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find  conditions  as  they  are. 

During  my  visit  I  interviewed  many  of  your  former  em- 
ployes, including  the  officers  of  the  local  organization  of  paper- 
makers.  I  also  had  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  talk  with 
Mr.  Edwin  Riley,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  mills,  and 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  the  present  superintendent.  I  was  at  Liver- 
more  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1908,  and  strongly  advised 
the  men  to  go  back  to  work  after  having  been  assured  by  the 
officials  of  the  mills  that  the  company  had  no  feeling  against 
labor  organizations,  and  that  if  the  men  would  go  back  to  work 
and  perfect  their  organization,  the  company  would  treat  with 
them  as  such.  This  fact  I  made  known  to  the  men.  This 
assurance  was  also  given  in  a  statement  made  by  you  under  date 
of  September  30,  1908,  in  which  you  say — "that  the  company 
may  not  be  misquoted  or  misunderstood  it  desires  to  state  that 
it  is  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  but  is  prepared  to  recognize 
any  organization  which  is  properly  'constituted  and  can  convince 
the  company's  officials  that  any  contract  or  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  organization  and  the  manufacturer  will  be 
lived  up  to  and  carried  out  in  good  faith."  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  consideration  of  these  assurances  given  by  you 
and  your  officials  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  men  to 
call  the  strike  off  at  that  time. 

Upon  my  last  visit  to  Livermore  Falls,  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  notwithstanding  these  assurances,  when  the 
men  applied  for  reinstatement  they  were  required,  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  to  sign  a  paper  pledging  themselves  not 
to  join  any  labor  organization  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company.  You  no  doubt  had  what  you  consider 
a  good  reason  for  insisting  upon  this  requirement,  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  onlooker,  it  certainly  did  not  leave  much  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  employes  to  perfect  their  organization,  and 
I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that  herein  lies  the  principal  cause  of 
the  present  trouble,  and  no  matter  what  settlement  is  arrived  at, 
the  retention  of  this  requirement  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
discontent  and  trouble  and  a  condition  will  exist  that  will  be 
neither  profitable  nor  desirable.  What  your  industry  wants  is 
peace.     Not  peace  at  any  price,  but  p^ace  based  upon  terms  that 
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will  guarantee  to  your  industry  an  efficient  and  contented  body 
of  employes,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be  brought  about 
or  maintained  by  imposing  conditions  that  restrict  men  in  their 
choice  of  social,  religious,  political  or  other  affiliation. 

You  understand  that  I  am  not  criticising  your  method  of  deal- 
ing with  your  help,  neither  am  I  dictating  to  you  how  you  shall 
run  your  business.  I  am  simply  expressing  myself  as  I  feel 
after  investigating  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  My  earnest  desire 
is  to  have  the  strike  settled  and  conditions  established  that  will 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  industry.  To  attain  this  de- 
sirable end  is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  propose  some  terms  of 
settlement  other  than  a  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  your 
employes  which  would  leave  matters  in  a  worse  condition,  if 
possible,  than  they  were  before  the  strike? 

I  understand  that  you  have  objections  to  treating  with,  or 
recognizing  in  any  way  the  officers  of  the  papermakers*  union, 
but  it  seems  too  bad  if  this  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulty.  The  coal  operators  had  the  same  objec- 
tion to  treating  with  the  coal  miners'  organization,  but  through 
mediation  and  arbitration  that  difficulty  was  settled  and  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  did  not  include  the  recognition  of  the 
miners,  or  any  other  union  or  union  officials.  Upon  this  same 
principle  I  believe  that  an  adjustment  can  be  effected  at  Liver- 
more  Falls,  and  a  settlement  made  there  would  no  doubt  apply 
to  other  places  where  similar  trouble  exists. 

My  proposition  is  this,  throw  aside  the  condition  of  employ- 
ment proposition,  because  there  is  no  board  of  conciliation,  medi- 
ation or  arbitration  that  would  consider  that  for  a  minute,  then 
leave  to  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  G>nciliation, 
or  to  some  local  board  to  be  chosen  by  both  parties,  the  matter 
of  the  ten  per  cent  raise  and  any  other  little  differences  that  may 
exist.  A  settlement  made  under  these  conditions  for  a  definite 
period  would  ensure  you  peace  for  that  time  and  no  doubt  for 
years  after.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  plan  you  would  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  The  State  board  of 
Maine  as  constituted  includes  Mr.  Robert  F.  Dunton,  a  lawyer 
of  Belfast,  Maine,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Haines,  treasurer  of  the 
Pioneer  Woolen  mill,  Pittsfield,  Maine,  and  Mr.  Alden  M. 
Flagg,  a  carpenter  of  Auburn,  Maine.  Certainly  no  manu- 
facturer can  object  to  the  composition  of  this  board,  and  there 
would  be  no  question  about  your  receiving  a  square  deal. 
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I  trust  that  you  will  accept  my  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  offered,  and  that  you  will  give  them  whatever 
consideration  they  deserve.  My  sincere  desire  is  to  have  peace, 
contentment  and  prosperity  in  an  industry  that  means  so  much 
to  this  and  other  states,  and  if  in  my  official  capacity  I  can  do 
anything  to  bring  this  about,  my  services  are  at  your  command. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Lyons, 

Commissioner, 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  a  prompt  reply  was  received  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Burbank,  President  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, requesting  an  interview  at  Boston  May  2,  President  Bur- 
bank  coming  there  for  the  purpose  from  New  York.  At  this 
conference  the  whole  situation  was  gone  over  and  assurances 
were  given  Commissioner  Lyons  by  President  Burbank  that  the 
grievances  the  men  at  Livermore  Falls  complained  of  would 
be  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  them.  The  Commissioner  then  went 
to  Livermore  Falls,  accompanied  by  Hon.  Charles  O.  Beals  of 
Auburn,  President  of  the  Maine  State  Branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  made' 
known  to  the  men  and  was  considered  very  favorable  by  them, 
but  as  the  strike  existed  in  several  other  places  no  settlement 
could  be  considered  that  did  not  apply  in  general. 

A  conference  was  then  arranged  with  the  officers  of  the  paper- 
makers'  union  which  was  held  at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  8.  Those  present  were  Commissioner  Lyons,  Hon. 
Chas.  O.  Beals,  President  of  the  Maine  Federation  of  Labor, 
J.  T.  Carey,  President  of  the  Papermakers'  Union,  George  J. 
Schneider,  Vice-President  of  the  Papermakers'  Union,  and  dele- 
gates from  several  local  unions  of  papermakers.  At  this  con- 
ference it  was  decided  to  try  to  bring  about  a  conference  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  papermakers'  union.  At  Commissioner 
Lyons'  request.  President  Burbank  again  came  to  Boston  and 
after  a  conference  with  the  Commissioner,  consented  to  meet 
Mr.  George  J.  Schneider,  representing  the  papermakers'  union. 
Commissioner  Lyons  being  the  third  party  to  the  conference. 
This  meeting  lasted  well  into  the  night  and  was  continued  the 
next  day.  The  whole  cause  of  the  controversy  was  gone  over 
and  the  responsibility  placed  for  many  irregularities  and  mis- 
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understandings  that  existed  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  mills.  No  settlement  was  reached,  but  a  foundation  was 
laid  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  trouble  and  for 
die  prevention  of  misunderstandings  in  the  future. 

On  account  of  an  important  engagement  which  had  been 
postponed  by  President  Burbank  to  permit  of  his  coming  to 
Boston,  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  14, 
at  New  York,  President  Burbank  and  Mr.  Schneider  agreeing 
to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  company  at  that  time  and  come  to 
some  conclusions  regarding  a  settlement.  Commissioner  Lyons 
did  not  attend  the  conference  at  New  York,  considering  that 
having  been  successful  in  bringing  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
together  in  friendly  conference  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
concluding  a  settlement  without  the  assistance  or  interference 
of  outside  parties.  That  the  Commissioner  was  mistaken  in 
his  conclusions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  required  the 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  New 
York,  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
delegates  from  the  pulp  workers,  machinists,  steam  fitters,  steam 
engineers  and  electrical  workers'  organizations  supplemented  by 
the  services  of  two  eminent  clergymen,  to  reach  an  agreement 
embodying  practically  the  concessions  guaranteed  as  a  basis  for 
a  settlement  by  President  Burbank  to  Commissioner  Lyons  at 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  May  2,  19 10.  The  strike  was  officially 
declared  off  May  21,  1910. 

COPY    OF    AGREEMENT. 

Conditions  as  a  Basis  of  Settlement  to  Terminate  Strike  in  the 
Plants  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

First — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  existing  strike  be  termi- 
nated Saturday,  May  21st,  1910.  Men  now  striking  to  report 
for  work  Monday  morning,  May  23rd,  1910. 

Second — The  immediate  return  to  the  three-tour  system  of 
operation,  re-employment  of  men  on  strike  as  fast  as  positions 
are  available,  without  discrimination  and  until  all  men  on  strike 
who  wish  to  return  have  been  reinstated  before  any  new  men 
shall  be  employed. 

Third — The  Company's  rules,  as  issued  under  date  of  January 
1st,  1907,  covering  the  three-tour  system,  overtime,  Sunday 
work,  etc.,  are  reaffirmed  and  will  remain  in  effect. 
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Fourth — The  Company  shall  at  all  times  recognize  duly 
accredited  committees  on  all  grievance  or  grievances  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  departments. 

Fifth — The  International  Standard  Schedule  (involving  an 
increase  of  approximately  five  per  cent)  will  be  put  into  effect 
August  1st,  1910. 

Sixth — Grievances  which  cannot  be  settled  locally  shall  be 
settled  with  the  Company's  New  York  managers,  in  conference 
or  by  arbitration,  when  necessary. 

Seventh — Paper  machines  will  run  six  days  of  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  each  weekly,  and  pulp  mills  six  and  one-half  days 
when  their  output  is  required  to  maintain  a  continuous  six-day 
schedule  for  paper  machines. 
Signed  for — 
International  Paper  Co. 

(Sgd)     A.  N.  Burbank,  President. 
(Sgd)     W.  A.  Whitcomb,  Vice-pres. 
(Sgd)     G.  F.  Underwood,  Vice-pres. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers. 
(Sgd)     Geo.  J.  Schneider,  Vice-pres. 
(Sgd)     John  A.  Murray,  Delegate. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers. 

(Sgd)     John  Connolly,  Delegate. 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 

(Sgd)     J.  G.  Keppler,  Vice-pres. 
International  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helper^. 

(Sgd)     M.  F.  Garrett,  Gen.  Org. 
International  Steam  Engineers. 

(Sgd)     Thomas  Bagley,  Bus.  Agt. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

(Sgd)     Charles  DuBourg,  Spcl.  Del. 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

(Sgd)     Hugh  Frayne,  Gen.  Organizer. 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  State  of  New  York. 

(Sgd)     John  Lundrigan,  Chairman. 
Witnesses. 

(Sgd)     Rev.  P.  J.  Donnelly. 
(Sgd),     T.  J.  Brcsnihan. 
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NORTH    JAY. 

Granite  Cutters, 

January  i,  1910,  the  granite  cutters  and  tool  sharpeners, 
members  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of 
America,  in  the  employ  of  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
Granite  Corporation  at  North  Jay,  made  a  request  for  an  ad- 
vance of  twenty  cents  per  day  in  the  minimum  rate  of  wages, 
Saturday  half  holiday  and  other  considerations,  the  same  to 
take  effect  May  i,  1910. 

Previous  to  the  date  set,  a  compromise  was  effected  which 
provides : 

Section  i.  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  Granite 
cutters  working  by  the  hour  to  receive  thirty-eight  and  three- 
fourths  (38^)  cents  per  hour  minimum  from  May  ist,  1910, 
to  May  1st,  1911.  From  May  ist,  1911,  to  May  ist,  1915, 
forty  (40)  cents  per  hour  minimum.  From  May  ist,  1913,  to 
May  1st,  ^915,  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  to  be  granted. 

The  above  table  of  wages  to, apply  to  tool  sharpeners. 

Sec.  2.  Overtime  when  worked  shall  be  paid  once  and  one- 
half ;  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Holidays  to  in- 
clude Memorial  Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year. 

Sec.  3,  All  work  cut  outside  of  the  sheds  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  day  extra. 

Sec.  4.  Pay  in  cash  and  pay  once  in  two  weeks  on  Thursday, 
with  not  more  than  one  week  kept  back,  and  wages  to  be  paid 
during  working  hours. 

Sec.  5.  One  apprentice  to  be  allowed  to  each  gang  of  granite 
cutters.  Term  of  service  to  be  three  years  and  wages  to  be  not 
less  than  $1.00  per  day  for  the  first  nine  months,  $1.25  per  day 
for  the  second  nine  months,  $1.50  per  day  for  the  third  nine 
months,  $2.00  per  day  for  the  fourth  nine  months. 

Sec.  6.  Fourteen  men  to  constitute  a  tool  sharpener's  crew^ 
with  grindstone ;  twelve  without.  Bull  sets  to  be  sharpened  and 
plug  wedges  to  be  made  by  jobbing  tool  sharpener.  One  appren- 
tice to  be  allowed  to  each  ten  journeymen.  Term  of  service  to 
be  two  years;  six  men  for  the  first  six  months  at  not  less  than 
$1.00  per  day;  eight  men  for  the  second  six  months  at  $1.25  per 
day;  ten  men  for  the  third  six  montlis  at  $1.50  per  day;  twelve 
men  for  the  fourth  six  months  at  $2.00  per  day.     Surface  ma- 
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chine  tools  to  be  sharpened  by  the  jobbing  tool  sharpener.  In 
case  of  sickness  or  men  loafing  some  other  sharpener  to  take 
Tiis  fire. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  men  unless  physically  disabled  shall  receive 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  per  hour  until  notified  by  the 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  the  work.  After  being  notified 
the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  branch  through  the  adjustment 
committee  and  superintendent  for  an  adjustment  of  wages. 

Sec.  8.  All  work  done  by  machines  to  be  done  by  members 
of  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  except  slab- 
bing. 

Sec.  9.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  such  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
three  from  the  branch,  who  will  confer  with  the  management  in 
an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same.  In  no  case  shall  work  be  sus- 
pended pending  a  settlement. 

Sec.  10.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  May  i,  1910.  Should 
either  party  desire  a  change  at  the  expiration  of  this  bill,  three 
months'  notice  to  be  given  previous  to  May  ist,  1915. 

George  E.  Monroe, 
Supt.  Me.  &  N.  H.  Granite  Corp'n. 

L.  J.  HAhh, 

G.  Olgiati, 

J  AS.  B.  Scott, 

James  C.  Kilgour,  Jr., 

R.  H.  Morton. 

This  is  an  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  day  for  the  first 
year  and  twenty  (20)  cents  per  day  for  the  other  four  years, 
the  settlement  being  for  five  years,  Saturday  afternoon  holiday 
to  be  granted  the  two  last  years  of  agreement. 

NORTH    turner. 

Sazv  Mill  Employes, 

April  16,  twelve  saw  mill  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
Packers  Co.,  at  North  Turner,  struck  for  a  nine-hour  day  with- 
out a  reduction  in  wages. 

PORTLAND. 

Railroad  Employes. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  put  a  new  wage  scale  into  effect 
December  i,  1909,  affecting  the  firemen  and  enginemen  chiefly, 
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as  under  it  they  receive  extra  pay  for  "light"  mileage  and 
"doubling/*  Cab  men  engaged  in  switching  engines  at  several 
points,  received  increases,  though  this  advance  was  not  general. 
Operators  and  station  agents  were  shifted  from  monthly  to 
daily  wages,  so  that  they  could  receive  overtime  pay  for  Sunday 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  week  days. 

Plasterers, 

April  I,  the  plasterers  of  Portland  struck  for  an  increase  of 
50  cents  a  day,  and  were  out  but  a  few  days  before  their  de- 
mands were  substantially  agreed  to. 

Hodcarriers  and  Building  Laborers, 

April  13,  the  hodcarriers  and  building  laborers  on  the  State 
Loan  Company  and  the  Federal  buildings  in  Portland,  number- 
ing 25  men,  struck  because  of  a  cut  in  wages  and  the  employ- 
ment of  non-union  laborers.  It  was  claimed  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  building  that  none  but  citizens  should  be  employed. 
The  hodcarriers  employed  on  the  new  city  building  joined  their 
fellows  May  4.     "No  strike"  was  declared  May  13. 

Carpenters, 

The  first  Monday  in  May  the  union  carpenters  in  Portland  to 
the  number  of  about  300  struck  for  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  and  a  minimum  of  $1.75.  The  greater  part  of  those  on 
strike  were  at  work  again  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  at  a 
slight  average  increase  in  wages.  Some  of  the  best  workmen 
received  all  that  they  asked  for,  others  a  part  of  it,  and  a  few 
no  increase.  The  contention  for  a  minimum  wage  was  not 
accepted  by  the  contractors. 

Conductors  and  Trainmen. 

The  conductors  and  trainmen  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway 
system  struck  for  the  standard  wage  July  18,  and  were  out  15 
days  before  the  company  accepted  their  scale.  About  60  resi- 
dents of  Maine  were  affected. 

Under  the  settlement  the  men  received  back  pay  from  May  i, 
1910,  to  the  close  of  the  strike  and  pay  at  a  new  rate  which  was 
a  little  less  than  the  standard  rate  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  full  standard  card  (an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent)  goes  into  eflfect.  All  pension  rights  and 
privileges  were  preserved  in  the  settlement  and  the  regular  train 
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crews  were  assured  that  they  would  be  put  back  on  their  runs 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  phrase  "as  soon  as  possible"  was 
construed  to  mean  within  90  days. 

The  principal  activity  in  Maine  was  at  Portland,  where  freight 
traffic  was  held  up  for  a  day  or  two.  No  disturbances  of  any 
kind  occurred  in  this  State. 

WATERVILLE. 

Carpenters. 

June  first,  109  union  carpenters  of  WaterviDe  struck  for  $2.75 
a  day  minimum  wage.  Carpenters  employed  by  WaterviBe  con- 
tractors at  Augusta  suspended  work  in  s)rmpathy.  Jane  6, 
Rev.  Joshua  M.  Frost,  the  referee  agreed  upon,  awarded  the 
men  their  demand,  and  a  formal  agreement  providing  for  arbi- 
tration of  future  disputes  was  signed. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  MAINE— LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


Maine  never  has  been  able  to  get  her  share  of  the  immigration 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  a  better  showing  in  the 
future.  The  Federal  government  has  maintained,  during  the 
last  t>\o  years,  a  division  of  information  and  distribution  by 
means  of^  which  4,168  individuals  were  sent  to  definite  jobs  in 
1908-09,  and  2,099  ^^  1907-08.  Maine  has  received  23,  in  the 
last  two  years,  from  this  source,  16  farm  laborers,  four  domestics 
and  three  gardeners.  \\'ftile  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fact 
that  Maine  is  somewhat  off  the  main  line  of  travel  of  immigrants 
on  their  way  from  the  principal  port  of  entry  (New  York)  to 
the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  middle  west,  tends  to  keep 
them  from  investigating  Maine's  advantages,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Federal  government,  through  the  establishment  of  this  divis- 
ion of  information,  has  furnished  the  machinery  with  which  to 
overcome  this  handicap. 

Aliens  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  to  the  number 
of  4,947,239  during  the  last  five  fiscal  years.  Of  these,  15.092 
have  declared  Maine  to  be  their  destination.  This  is  only  .305 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  and  is  much  smaller  than  it  would 
be  were  the  opportunities  awaiting  the  immigrant  in  Maine 
better  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some 
states  seek  immigration  from  North  European  countries  by 
sending  agents  there  who  understand  the  people.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  agents  to  bring  such  arguments  to  bear  upon  them  and 
offer  such  inducements  that  they  will  take  passage  directly  for 
the  states  the  agents  represent.  States  sometimes  pay  the  pas- 
sage of  immigrants.  This  has  been  declared  lawful,  if  no  soci- 
ety, corporation  or  other  organization  contributes  to  the  sum 
which  pays  such  passage.  Other  states  maintain  agents  at  the 
great  immigration  centers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  induce  immi- 
grants, upon  arrival,  to  reconsider  their  avowed  destination,  and 
take  up  a  residence  in  the  states  represented  by  the  agents.    This 
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work  is  supplemented  by  activity  among  immigrants  who  have 
been  in  this  country  from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  It  is  well 
known  that  most  of  the  newcomers  visit  relatives  and  friends 
during  the  first  week  or  two  of  their  residence  in  the  new  coun- 
try. If  they  do  not  find  employment,  at  once,  their  welcome 
soon  wears  out,  for  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  in  the 
foreign  colonies  of  the  great  cities  that  there  is  little  room  for 
sentiment.  At  this  point,  the  immigration  agent  finds  his  advice 
and  proffered  aid  very  welcome. 

Maine  was  the  destination  declared  by  3,793  immigrants  in 
1909;  by  2,588  in  1908;  by  3,219  in  1907;  by  2,699  >"  1906,  and 
by  2.793  ^^  ^905-  The  largest  contribution  by  a  single  nation- 
ality was  2,210  for  the  five  years,  by  the  natives  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  total  influx  from  that  country  was  2,502.  People 
of  English  birth  to  the  number  of  1.897  ^sive  come  direct  to 
Maine  during  the  last  five  years,  1,233  of  Irish  birth,  1,101  of 
French  birth  and  1,101  Hebrews. 

In  1909,  the  entire  country  received  751,786  immigrants,  of 
whom  3,793,  or  .5  of  one  per  cent  declared  their  intention  of 
living  in  Maine.  In  1908,  the  immigration  for  the  country  was 
782,870,  Maine's  share,  2,588,  or  .33  of  one  per  cent;  in  1907, 
that  for  the  country  was  1,285,349,  that  for  !Maine,  3,219,  or 
.25  of  one  per  cent;  in  1906,  that  for  the  country  was  1,100,735, 
that  for  Maine,  2,699,  ^^  '24  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  1905,  that 
for  the  country  was  1,026,499,  that  for  Maine,  2,793,  ^^  -^7  of 
one  per  cent.  This  shows  that,  while  there  was  a  falling  oflF 
in  the  immigration  for  the  country  at  large,  ^Maine's  quota 
remained  practically  the  same  throughout  the  period,  with  a 
slight  increase  over  the  largest  previous  year,  in  1909. 

Of  the  individuals  who  declared  Maine  to  be  their  destination, 
5,049  were  laborers,  1,953  were  farm  laborers,  and  1,575  ^^^^"^ 
servants.  The  largest  class  of  professional  newcomers  were 
clergymen,  the  number  being  26.  The  largest  class  of  skilled 
workers  was  the  weavers  and  spinners,  288  of  whom  came  to 
Maine  to  find  employment  in  our  mills.  Other  skilled  classes 
sending  100  or  more,  with  the  number  contributed  were : — car- 
penters and  joiners,  170;  dressmakers,  125;  mariners,  103;  me- 
chanics (not  specified),  108;  granite  cutters,  177;  and  tailors, 
196. 
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The  following  tabulations  show  the  immigrants,  by  nation- 
alities, who  declared  that  they  intended  to  come  to  Maine,  and 
their  occupation: 


IMMIGRANTS  TO  MAINK.  BY  NATIONALITIES. 


1908. 

1908. 

(907. 

1906. 

190S. 

Total. 

African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

7 
49 

1 

8 

686 

117 

815 

31 
216 
128 
287 

28 
628 

206 
10 

216 

1 

1     'm 

15 

!          115 

211 

61 

7 

19 

1            48 

12 

2 

64 

8 
49 
SO 

1 

8 

346 

70 

212 

25 

248 

211 

219 

18 

220 

1 

147 

9 

151 

16 

2 

27 

9 

104 

119 

18 

9 

40 

165 

14 

"l02 

4 

19 
88 

1 
2 

155 

36 

22 

221 

805 

206 

87 

682 

191 

26 

1 

844 

10 

2 

23 

9 

218 

148 

76 

36 

48 

37 

< 

1 
II 

9 

80 

12 

8 

1 

6 

1 

842 

173 

18 

81 

188 

206 

268 

99 

476 

2 

121 

10 

"l58 
7 
8 
7 

221 

158 

40 

6 

51 

24 

12 

8 

77 

2 
82 
1 
6 
8 
8 

18 

837 

184 

21 

SO 

92 

249 

808 

65 

408 

"l69 
18 

126 

2 

2 

7 

5 

272 

172 

81 

18 

65 

43 

8 

6 

1 

80 

179 

88 

14 

Cuban 

6 

Dalmation 

Dutch 

English 

Finns 

French 

Oorman 

14 

82 

1,897 

699 

'■M 

914 

Greek 

Hebrew 

l.lOl 

Irish 

1,288 

Italian  (North) 

292 

Italian  (South) 

2,210 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

3 

884 

73 

Pacific  Islands 

1 

Polish 

Portugese 

Houmanian 

989 
86 

9 

Russian 

120 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slorak 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh ; 

88 
980 
803 
276 

76 
218 
817 

48 

West  Indian  and  Spanl.sh  Am 

Others 

11 
821 

Totals 

8.798 

2,588 

8.219 

2.699 

2.793 

16.092 

Average  for  five  years 8.010 


Immigrants  to  U.  S. 

To  Maine. 

Maine's  Percent. 

1909 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1905 

751,786 

782,870 

1,286.849 

1,100,735 

1,026,499 

4,947,289 

3.798 
2.588 
3,219 
2,699 
2.798 

.26* 

.245b 
.27* 

Totals 

15.092 

.806* 
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DECLARED  OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS  OF  LAST  FIVE  YEARS— MAINE. 


I  1909. 

1 


1906. 


1907. 


1906. 


1906. 


Totml. 


Pro/easional. 

Actors 

Architects 

Clergy 

Editors 

Electricians 

Engineers  (professional) . . . . 

Literary  and  Scientific 

Musicians 

Officials  (Government) 

Physicians 

Sculptors  and  Artists 

Teachers 

Other  Professional 


Steel 


Sillied. 

Bakers 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Clerks  and  Accountants 

Dressmakers 

Engineers   (Locomotive,   Marine    and 

Stationary) 

Furriers  and  Fur  Workers 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  Cap  Makers 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers  

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons 

Mechanics  (not  specified) 

Metal  Workers  (other  than  Iron, 

and  Tin) 

Millers 

Milliners 

Miners 

Painters  and  Glaziers 

Photographers 

Plasterera 

Plumbers. 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  Harness-makers 

Seamstresses 

Shipwrights 

Shoe-makers 

Stokers 

Granite  cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  Curriers 

Textile  Workers  (not  specified) 

Tinners. 

Tobacco  Workers 

Upholsterers 

Watch  aud  Clock  Makers 

Weavers  and  Spinners 

Wheelwrights 

Woodworkers  (not  specified) 

Other  Skilled 

Mincellaneous. 

Agents 

Bankers 

Draymen,  Hackmen  and  Teamsters — 

Farm  Laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Hotel  Keepers 

Laborers 

Manufacturers 

Merchants  and  Dealers 

Servants 

Other  Miscellaneous 

No  Occupation  (women  and  children) . 


6 

5 

10 


0 
1 

51 

10! 

6 

1 

17' 
1 
8 
3 

17 
2 

1 
1 

5 

-I 
I 

6 

3 


12 

1 
12 

I 
17 
20 

21 
5 
1 
1 

79i 

3; 

16 


8 


I 
4 

8 
1 
3 

2 

1 
2 


10 

2 

11 


2 

3 

22 

18 

12 


3 
3 

12 
7 
7 
8 


1 
1 
1 
< 

4 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2! 

4 

1 
12 

2i 
22i 
85 

21 
1 


2 
47 

9 


3 

2 

497 

290 

47 

18 

IS 

— 

1 

2 

1,288 

907 

_ 

2 

11 

14 

856 

261 

25 

14 

1,183 

767 

2 

24 

4 


6 

8 

10 


2 
26' 

27, 

26; 


4 
3 
7 
27 
•25 
1 


3 

16 
9 


1 
8 
1 

10 

21 

47 
46 

28 
1 

1 

47 

1 
11 


502 

21 

2 

1.188 

80 
853 

80 
675 


2 
•  3 

1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
2 


h 


9 
10 
13 

1 
5 

35 
22 
15 

10 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
7 
20 
88 
5 

8 

1 

1 

18 

10 

2 

»> 

A. 

2 
o 

5 

25 
2 

441 
82' 

2! 
19' 

1 

2 

1 

1 

48 


41 


1 

882 

88 

1 

828 

1 

81 

800 

28 

602 


1 
4 

12 


1' 

8! 


11; 

8 

14 

2 

I 

121 

®i 
86 

81 1 

12 

15 

4 

1 
25 

2 

5 
46 
26 

2 

3 
o 

A* 

1 
26 
10 

1 

9 
8 
8 
2 
2 
34 

47 
63 

7 
6 
1 


67 

3 
28 


8 
1 
4 
282 
24 
8 
1 


89 

806 

7 

648 


I 


2 

6 

28 

6 

18 
4 
8 
12 
2 
7 
4 

89 
12 


44 

28 

58 

2 

1 

82 

12 

170 

125 

75 

84 
1 

IS 

2 

54 

11 

89 

108 

106 

13 

8 

8 

8 

74 

89 

7 

6 

19 

8 

7 

88 

4 

94 

11 

177 

196 

2 

96 

14 

4 

8 

8 

288 

8 

4 

100 


6 
1 

10 

1.953 

148 

18 

5 

5,049 

8 

125 

1,575 

104 

8,815 
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WHAT   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS   ARE   DOING   FOR: 

THEIR  MEMBERS. 


Trades  unions  are  designed  to  protect  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  mass  of  the  working  people.  It  is  true  that 
their  own  members  receive  first  consideration,  but  no  advance 
in  wages,  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  or  other  improve- 
ments in  working  conditions  have  ever  been  secured  by  organ- 
ized effort  that  did  not  affect  to  a  great  extent  the  unorganized 
workers  as  well.  For  this  reason  the  labor  movement  is  en- 
titled to  full  credit  for  every  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  social,  moral  and  financial  conditions  that  surround  the 
great  army  of  wage  earners.  A  history  of  our  labor  organiza- 
tions and  of  the  work  that  they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
would  require  more  space  than  is  available  at  this  time,  so  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  review  of  a  few  unions  that 
are  representative  of  the  great  organized  movement. 

INTERNATIONAI.  TYPOGRAPHICAI,  UNION. 

The  cause  of  union  labor  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  printing  trades  for  much  of  the  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  this  country.  They  have  been  pioneers 
in  many  of  the  great  movements  which  have  resulted  in  placing 
union  principles  on  a  high  and  broad  plane,  in  fact  were  the 
advance  guard  of  the  trade  union  movement  itself,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  first  union  of  the  craft 
was  the  Baltimore  Typographical  Society  which  was  estab-^ 
lished  in  1831.  This  society  must  have  been  fixed  on  firm 
foundations  for  it  is  among  those  mentioned  as  being  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Convention  of  Journeymen  Printers 
which  was  held  in  New  York  twenty  years  later,  in  1850.  At 
that  convention,  printers  were  present  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  Though  some- 
thing was  accomplished,  no  permanent  organization  was  formed 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  convention  held  at  Baltimore 
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the  following  year.  In  1852,  the  National  Typographical  Union 
was  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  since  that  time  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish  and  grow  until  few  trades  are  as  well  organ- 
ized. The  membership  has  grown  from  7,500  in  1869  and  18,000 
in  1885  to  55,000  in  191  o.  At  a  convention  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  in  1869,  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
International  Typographical  Union. 

The  printers  were  the  first  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  arbi- 
tration as  a  principle  of  their  organization  and  have  stood  firm- 
ly on  that  ground  for  man;^^  years.  Largely  by  its  example  and 
influence,  the  same  system  of  dealing  with  employers  has  been 
adopted  generally  throughout  this  part  of  the  world  in  settling 
labor  disputes. 

The  organization  early  recognized  the  injustice  of  paying 
women  less  than  men  when  the  work  they  performed  was  the 
same,  and  have  fought  persistently  for  equality  in  the  matter 
until  they  have  won  their  cause  in  every  establishment  where 
the  union  is  recognized.  Going  a  step  farther,  the  international 
organization  is  on  record  as  favoring  suffrage  for  women  in 
order  that  they  may  add  their  votes  to  their  means  of  defense 
when  demanding  equal  pay  for  equal  service  rendered. 

Suitable  and  necessary  sanitation  in  printing  offices,  something 
practically  unknown  a  few  years  ago,  has  largely  been  brought 
about  through  the  activities  of  the  printers'  organization,  and 
today  offices  are  better  ventilated,  floors  cleared  of  refuse  and 
rubbish  and  suitable  toilet  facilities  provided. 

In  the  agitation  for  the  eight-hour  work  day  the  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union  have  taken  a  prominent  part,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  eight  hours  is  the  prevailing  work- 
day throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  and  affects  the 
welfare  of  55,000  members.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  mat- 
ter of  wages.  The  wage  scale  has  been  forced  upward  until  most 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  receiving  fair  compensation 
for  their  labor  and  intelligence.  Wages  have  been  increased 
$11,000,000  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  average  wage  is 
now  $18.50  for  a  48-hour  week. 

The  printers  maintain  a  school  where  artistic  printing  is 
taught.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  students  are  enrolled  and 
deriving  benefits  from  the  courses.  This  movement  is  in  line 
with  the  demand  that  the  individual  admitted  to  union  mem- 
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bership  shall  be  a  competent  printer,  capable  of  performing 
well  any  reasonable  task  assigned  to  him. 

The  union  has  jurisdiction  over  printers,  proofreaders  who 
are  also  journeymen  printers,  machine  tenders,  mailers  and 
kindred  trades.  The  last  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year  is  set 
aside  as  Memorial  Sunday  for  printers  who  have  died  and 
members  of  the  local  organizations  decorate  the  graves  of 
their  former  comrades. 

The  organization  has  an  agreement  with  the  American  News- 
paper Association,  which  comprises  practically  all  the  daily 
papers  on  the  continent,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  book 
and  job  printers.  Membership  in  the  organization  entitles 
each  member  to  the  Typographical  Journal,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  trade  publications.  Any  member  of  the  union  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  is  incapacitated  through  age  or  other  dis- 
ability, and  who  has  been  in  good  standing  for  twenty  conse- 
cutive years  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  of  four  dollars  per  week. 

In  addition  to  this  the  union  maintains  a  home  for  invalid, 
aged  and  infirm  members  that  is  certainly  an  object  lesson  not 
only  to  other  labor  organizations,  but  to  that  portion  of  the 
general  public  who  thinks  that  all  goodness  is  confined  to  their 
particular  set,  and  whose  highest  opinions  of  labor  organiza- 
tions are  that  their  principle  aims  are  to  create  strikes  and  de- 
stroy life  and  property. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  home  for  disabled  printers  was 
first  proposed  at  a  convention  of  the  old  National  Typograph- 
ical Union  held  at  New  Orleans  in  1857.  It  was  considered 
again  and  again,  but  no  decided  action  was  taken  until  1886, 
when,  at  a  convention  held  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  announced 
that  George  W.  Childs  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia, 
had  presented  the  organization  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  establishing  a  home  such  as  was  con- 
templated. The  fund  was  placed  in  banks  and  the  matter  of 
providing  a  home  assumed  new  interest.  Several  offers  of 
sites  were  made  by  municipalities  and  individuals.  The  offer 
finally  accepted  was  that  of  the  city  of  G^lorado  Springs  in 
1889,  when  eighty  acres  were  given  under  certain  specified 
conditions. 

The  home  was  incorporated  as  the  Childs-Drexel  home  for 
union  printers,  but  was  changed  in  1892  to  Union  Printers' 
Home.    The  main  building,  144  feet  in  length  by  44  feet  in 
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width,  with  a  wing  at  the  rear  20  by  40  feet  in  size,  was  dedi- 
cated May  12,  1892.  The  building  is  of  lava  rock  and  red  sand- 
stone and  contains  75  rooms.  In  addition  to  the  rooms  for  in- 
mates the  building  is  equipped  with  a  kitchen,  pantries,  cold 
storage  room,  dining-room,  amusement  parlor,  billiard  room, 
toilets,  etc.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  heated  by  steam. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  union  through  a  per  capita  tax  levied 
each  month  upon  each  member. 

The  printers  are  particularly  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
dread  tuberculosis  and  that,  perhaps,  explains  why  the  organ- 
ization took  up  the  battle  against  the  disease  long  before  any 
other  trade  union.  The  suggestion  that  a  hospital  for  tuber- 
culous patients  be  attached  to  the  Union  Printers*  Home  at 
Colorado  Springs  was  first  submitted  to  the  organization  at 
Louisville  in  1894.  Two  years  later  the  convention  voted  to 
levy  an  assessment  upon  all  the  members  and  by  this  means 
a  hospital  was  erected  and  completed  in  1899.  ^^  ^^^  accom- 
modations for  200  inmates  and  a  large  tent  colony.  The  insti- 
tution has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  sanitariums.  The  trustees  and  super- 
intendent of  the  home  and  hospital  bring  to  the  task  of  admin- 
istering its  affairs  marked  ability,  a  thorough  insight  into  human 
nature  and  a  great  desire  to  serve  their  fellow  men.  The  aim 
of  every  one  connected  with  the  institution  is  to  make  it  in 
every  sense  a  home,  as  well  as  to  provide  necessary  comforts. 
The  inmates  are  provided  with  suitable  food  and  clothing,  med- 
ical attendance  and  all  necessary  care  for  those  confined  to 
their  rooms.  All  inmates  receive  a  pension  of  fifty  cents  per 
week  and  an  additional  allowance  is  granted  to  such  as  render 
assistance  in  caring  for  the  grounds  or  buildings.  The  average 
number  at  the  home  is  about  158. 

The  union  pays  a  funeral  benefit  of  $75.00.  During  the  past 
17  years  $563,000  has  been  paid  for  this  purpose.  During  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31,  1910,  $103,367  was  expended 
for  maintenance  of  the  printers'  home.  Since  its  inception 
July  I,  1898  to  May  31,  1910,  the  total  amount  expended  in- 
cluding cost  of  buildings  is  $939,000.  Well  may  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Typographical  Union  feel  proud  of  their  organ- 
ization and  of  the  record  it  has  made. 
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carpenters'   BROTHERHOOD. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  is  the  largest  of  the  mechanical  trades  unions.  It  was 
founded  in  convention  held  in  Chicago,  August  12,  1881,  with 
twelve  local  unions  and  2,042  members.  At  the  present  time 
it  numbers  nearly  2,000  local  unions  and  250,000  members. 
The  objects  of  the  organization  are  to  discourage  piece  work; 
to  encourage  an  apprentice  system  and  a  higher  standard  of 
skill;  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  men  of  the 
craft ;  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment ;  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  daily  toil;  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  work  done; 
to  elevate  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers; to  improve  the  trade  and  to  furnish  aid  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, permanent  disability  or  death.  It  pays  a  wife  funeral 
benefit  of  from  $25.00  to  $50.00;  member's  funeral  benefit  of 
from  $100  to  $200,  and  a  disability  benefit  of  from  $100  to 
$400.  In  these  benefits  about  $300,000  per  year  is  expended 
and  more  than  $2,500,000  since  1883,  when  they  were  inau- 
gurated. In  the  past  27  years,  about  $2,300,000  were  spent 
by  the  local  unions  for  sick  benefits,  and  the  sum  of  approx- 
imately $850,000  was  appropriated  by  the  General  Office  for 
strike  and  lockout  purposes.  A  grand  total  of  $5,650,000  ex- 
pended for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes.  It  has  raised 
the  wages  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  placed  fully  $12,000,000 
more  wages  annually  in  the  pockets  of  the  carpenters  than 
they  would  have  received  if  they  had  been  working  as  indi- 
viduals under  non-union  conditions.  It  has  also  reduced  the 
hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day  in  700  cities,  and  to  nine  hours 
per  day  in  more  than  800  cities,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
places  that  have  established  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  By 
these  means  30,000  more  men  have  gained  employment.  This 
has  all  been  brought  about  as  the  result  of  thorough  organ- 
ization, and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  collective  bargaining. 

RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS. 

The  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, the  first  national  workingmen's  organization  to  institute 
a  death  and  permanent  disability  benefit,  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mex- 
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ico  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  labor  organizations  in  existence 
today.  Its  wonderful  record  as  an  organization  is  a  source 
of  much  pride  to  its  members,  who  point  to  its  uplifting  of  the 
general  moral  tone  of  its  membership  as  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment as  its  advantageous  contracts  with  employers  and  improved 
working  conditions. 

Locomotive  engineers  command  the  respect  aad  confidence 
of  their  employers  and  the  general  public  to  a  degree.  This 
happy  state  of  affairs  is  traceable  directly  to  the  activities  and 
influence  of  their  organization,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  of  which  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  at  the 
throttle  are  members.  Their  wages  are  somewhat  higher  and 
the  conditions  and  agreements  under  which  they  work  are  more 
advantageous  than  those  surrounding  other  workingmen  of 
equal  skill.  The  reputation  for  sobriety,  honesty  and  industry 
enjoyed  by  locomotive  engineers  has  opened  the  portals  of  the 
best  society  to  them  and  their  families,  while  their  hours  and 
conditions  have  enabled  them  to  devote  time  to  study  and  amuse- 
ments which  tend  to  elevate  and  their  wages  have  made  possible 
college  education  for  their  children. 

Such  has  not  always  been  the  case.  According  to  statements 
made  by  Grand  Chief,  P.  M.  Arthur  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  1900,  engineers  were  formerly  a  reckless  class  of 
men  much  given  to  dissipation  and  vice.  Their  wages  were 
but  $60.00  a  month  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
dictated  by  the  employer.  In  1863,  some  engineers  employed 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing an  association  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  calling  and 
to  elevate  the  standing  and  character  of  the  men.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Detroit,  April  5,  and  was  attended  by  ten 
men  employed  on  the  Michigan  Central  and  nearby  roads.  The 
organization  was  designated  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard. 
Within  a  few  weeks  12  sub-divisions  were  organized  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  the  Grand  National  Division  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard  was  formed  and  a  Grand  Chief 
elected.  One  year  later  the  first  convention  was  held  at  In- 
dianapolis and  the  name  of  the  organization  changed  to  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Since  that  time  its  growth  has 
been  constant  until  today  the  organization  has  approximately 
65,000  members. 
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The  preamble  of  the  constitution  expresses  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  very  clearly  and  is  as  follows: — 

"The  purposes  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  combine  the 
interests  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  elevate  their  social,  moral 
and  intellectual  standing;  to  guard  their  financial  interests, 
and  promote  their  general  welfare;  its  cardinal  principles,  so- 
briety, truth,  justice  and  morality. 

"The  interests  of  the  employer  and  employe  being  co-or- 
dinate, the  aim  of  the  organization  will  be  co-operation  and  the 
cultivation  of  amicable  relations  with  the  employer,  and  to 
submit  questions  of  difference  to  arbitration  when  an  agree- 
ment cannot  otherwise  be  reached,  and  to  guarantee  the  ful- 
filment of  every  contract  made  in  its  name  by  the  use  of  every 
power  vested  in  it. 

"The  true  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  are  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  the  order — 'Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you,'  and  so  fulfill  the  law.  And  in  har- 
mony with  this  divine  admonition  the  hand  of  fellowship  is 
held  out  to  the  Brother  in  health  or  in  need,  and  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  are  extended  to  the  widow  and  orphan  and 
the  opportunity  given  to  every  Brother  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture of  his  family  through  the  Insurance  Department  created 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  welfare  of  all  members  and 
their  dependents." 

The  affairs  of  the  organization  have  been  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  preamble  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  lofty 
aims  of  its  founders  have  been  attained  in  every  particular. 

Financial  provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  has  been 
a  strong  feature  of  the  Brotherhood's  activities  since  1867. 
Four  policies  carrying  $750,  $1500,  $3000,  and  $4500  are  is- 
sued. Under  provisions  of  these  policies  approximately  $20,- 
000,000  has  been  paid.  In  addition  every  biennial  convention 
has  contributed  from  $20,000  to  $60,000  to  alleviate  special 
cases.  In  1906  an  accident  insurance  was  instituted  which  has 
already  found  favor  with  the  members.  Many  of  the  sub- 
divisions maintain  weekly  indemnity  insurance  which  averages 
to  pay  $12.00  a  week.  The  fund  for  indigent  members  car- 
ries not  more  than  $25.00  a  month  for  beneficiaries  who  have 
no  other  income,  or  enough  to  make  that  sum. 

The  loss,  by  amputation,  of  a  hand  at  or  above  the  wrist 
joint,  a  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle  joint,  or  sustaining  the  total 
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and  permanent  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  causes  the 
whole  amount  of  the  insurance  policy  to  fall  due,  the  same  as 
if  the  member  had  been  killed. 

Members  on  strike  or  members  losing  their  positions  on  ac- 
count of  interest  in  the  Brotherhood  receive  $40.00  a  month 
for  a  period  of  six  months  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  position  be- 
fore that  time. 

When  a  member  is  removed  by  death,  a  committee  inquiries 
into  the  financial  condition  of  his  family  and,  should  it  be  found 
that  the  family  is  in  want  of  assistance,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  see  that  assistance  is  rendered  by  all  honorable  and 
reasonable  means;  the  children  (if  there  are  any)  are  not 
allowed  to  suffer  or  be  neglcted  and  protection  and  care  is  ex- 
tended over  them  so  long  as  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  widow  of  a  deceased  Brother  is  assisted  in  every  way 
and  manner  that  is  deemed  proper,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual  member  to  use  every  effort  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  propriety  to  prevent  her  from  coming  to  destitution  or  dis- 
grace; and  they  must  "treat  her  with  respect  and  consideration 
so  long  as  she  may  prove  herself  worthy." 

The  Brotherhood  goes  further.  It  does  not  harbor  the  man 
who  does  not  pay  his  bills  or  the  man  who  does  not  make  am- 
ple provision  for  his  family.  He  will  be  expelled  for  "keep- 
ing a  saloon  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  keeping  a 
gambling  house  or  making  a  living  at  a  gambling  house,  or 
soliciting  patronage  for  a  gambling  house,  or  keeping  a  saloon, 
or  tending  bar,  or  a  habitual  frequenter  of  a  gambling  house, 
*  *  *  deserting  his  family  without  good  cause."  Once  each 
year,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  the  750  or  more  sub- 
divisions conduct  impressive  memorial  services  for  the  dead. 

The  board  of  adjustment  is  an  important  feature  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  a  committee  of  the  men  selected  to  wait 
upon  the  employing  railroad  company  and  discuss  all  differ- 
ences, wage  scales,  etc.,  after  a  thorough  investigation  to  as- 
certain all  the  facts.  Through  this  arbitration  board,  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  has  been  done,  and  much  friction  avoided. 

Wages  have  been  increased  from  $60.00  a  month  to  3J/2 
cents  per  mile,  lOO  miles  or  less  constituting  a  "run"  or  days 
work  of  10  hours.  This  wage  scale  is  in  force  quite  gener- 
ally throughout  the  country. 
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As  to  the  "closed  shop"  principle,  the  Brotherhood  has  taken 
the  stand  stated  as  follows  by  P.  M.  Arthur,  formerly  Grand 
Chief  Engineer,  before  the  Industrial  Commission : — 

"We  have  never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or 
shall  not  employ.  We  have  asked  the  railroad  companies  to 
give  the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  competent  and  worthy, 
a  preference  of  engines  and  runs.  We  have  succeeded  in 
many  places  in  having  that  embodied  in  our  written  agree- 
ment, but  we  have  never  resorted  to  coercive  measures  to 
bring  it  about.  We  have  never  attempted  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  railroad  company  employing  men,  whether  they 
belonged  to  our  organization  or  not,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  do  employ  engineers  who  are  not  members  of  our  organ- 
ization. The  majority  of  engineers  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  of  Canada — of  course  we  include  the  entire  continent — 
90  per  cent  of  them,  are  promoted  from  firemen;  and  it  is 
optional  with  a  man  whether  he  becomes  a  member  of  our 
organization  or  not.  We  offer  no  incentive;  we  place  no  ob- 
stacles in  his  way.  If  our  record  as  an  organization  is  not 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  be  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  he  remains  out." 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood  and  other  organ- 
izations of  railroad  employes  a  great  deal  of  legislation  has 
been  enacted  which  materially  affects  the  conditions  surround- 
ing labor  on  railroads  and  which  has  served  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  loss  of  life  and  limb  so  common  to  the  calling.  Sen- 
iority has  been  established  on  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  so  that  favoritism  is  not  permitted  to  play  an  important 
part  in  promotions.  The  organization  now  has  contracts  with 
all  the  great  trunk  line  systems  in  this  country,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  embody  rates  of  pay,  rules  and  regulations, 
governing  overtime,  treatment  of  employes  and  for  preventing 
unjust  discharge  or  suspension  of  members.  These  contracts 
are  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  railroads  are  expected  to  do  the  same. 

Warren  S.  Stone,  the  present  efficient  head  of  the  engineers' 
brotherhood,  in  noting  in  Harper's  Weekly  the  rigorous  pro- 
cess of  selection  by  which  engineers  are  made  and  advanced, 
says : — 

"Among  every  100  men  who  become  firemen  only  17  are 
ever  made  engineers.    Out  of  every  100  engineers  only  six  ever 
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get  passenger  runs.  The  next  time  you  see  a  white-haired 
man  on  the  cab  of  a  big  passenger  locomotive  don't  wonder 
at  his  white  hair,  but  make  up  your  mind  that  he  has  the  goods 
or  he  wouldn't  be  there.  It  is  a  case  of  the  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  It  takes  nerve  to  run  the  fast  trains 
these  days,  and  if  any  one  of  a  dozen  people,  down  to  the  man 
who  spiked  the  rails,  has  made  a  mistake  you  ride  to  certain 
death." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  other  organizations 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  various  activities  connected  with 
railroad  life,  are  very  similiar  in  general  form  to  the  engineers' 
organization  and  all  are  doing  good  work  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  brotherhood  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  exploita- 
tion, but  lack  of  space  and  time  makes  it  necessary  to  reserve 
these  sketches  for  future  reports  of  this  department. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary  to  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  similar  organizations  are 
affiliated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  labor  organizations  in- 
dicated in  their  titles  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  An  in- 
surance distinct  from  that  in  force  among  the  men  is  an  im- 
portant feature. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Ladies'  Society  of  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  unite  in  the  support  and  management  of 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad  Employes,  located 
at  Highland  Park,  111. 

This  home,  which  was  established  in  1893,  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  aged,  infirm  and  disabled  railroad  men  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  themselves,  but  it  is  also  a  temporary 
home  for  railroad  men  who,  through  accident  or  illness,  can 
no  longer  follow  their  vocation,  and  desire  to  take  up  some- 
thing else  in  order  to  be  self-supporting. 
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Labor  Organizations  Affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration OF  Labor  That  Have  Local  Unions  in  Maine. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America.  Or- 
ganized, 1887;  membership,  28,000;  headquarters,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  President,  Frank  X.  Noschang,  Box  397,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary,  Jacob  Fischer,  22  East  Michigan  street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  paid  out  for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $58,000 ; 
has  local  unions  in  Augusta,  Bangor,  Lewiston,  Portland  and 
Rumford. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders 
and  Helpers  of  America.  Organized,  1904;  membership,  20,000; 
headquarters  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  president,  J.  A.  Franklin, 
721  Minnesota  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  secretary,  Wil- 
liam J.  Gilthrope,  721  Minnesota  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas; 
has  local  union  in  Waterville. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.  Organized,  1895  J  member- 
ship, 40,000;  headquarters,  Boston,  Mass.;  president,  John  F. 
Tobin,  246  Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Charles 
L.  Bain,  246  Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  paid  out  for  death 
and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $81,000;  has  local  unions  in  Au- 
gusta, Auburn,  Belfast  and  Springvale. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
Organized,  1881 ;  membership,  250,000;  headquarters,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  president,  William  D.  Huber,  Carpenters'  Build- 
ing, 222  E.  Michigan  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  secretary,  Frank 
Duffy,  Carpenters'  Building,  222  E.  Michigan  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  paid  out  for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $300,- 
000 ;  has  local  unions  in  Augusta,  Bangor,  Biddef ord.  Bar  Harr 
ber,  Lewiston,  Lisbon  Falls,  Madison,  Millinocket,  Portland 
(2),  Skowhegan  and  Waterville. 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America.  Organized, 
1864;  membership,  51,000;  headquarters,  Chicago,  111.;  president 
and  secretary,  G.  W.  Perkins,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111.; 
paid  out  for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $450,000;  has 
local  unions  in  Bangor,  Biddeford,  Lewiston,  Portland  and 
Rockland. 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Organ- 
ized, 1890;  membership,  15,000;  headquarters,  Denver,  Col.; 
president,  M.  E.  Licht,  343  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  secretary  H.  J.  Conway,  Box  1581,  Denver  Col.;  paid 
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out  for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $25,000;  has  localunions 
in  Bidde^ord  and  Portland. 

International  Association  of  Car  Workers.  Membership, 
7,500;  headquarters,  Chicago,  111.;  president,  P.  F.  Richard- 
son, 356  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  G.  W.  Gib- 
son, 356  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. ;  paid  out  for  death  and 
sick  benefits  in  1909,  $2,000;  has  local  union  in  Waterville. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes. Organized,  1887;  membership,  11,000;  headquarters, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  president,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Vanol  Building,  3900 
Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  secretary,  Samuel  J.  Pegg,  Vanol 
Building,  3900  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  paid  out  for  death 
benefits  in  1909,  $5,000;  has  local  unions  in  Bangor,  Bingham, 
Brimswick,  Caribou,  Henderson,  Houlton,  Lewiston,  Machias, 
Mattawamkeag,  MilHnocket,  Milo,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Port- 
land, Presque  Isle,  Rumford,  Stockton  Springs  and  Smyrna 
Mills. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Organ- 
ized, 1891 ;  membership  25.000;  headquarters,  Springfield,  111.; 
president,  Frank  J.  McNulty,  Pierick  Building,  Sprinefield, 
111.;  secretary,  P.  W.  Collins,  Pierick  Building,  Springfield, 
111. ;  paid  out  for  sick  and  death  benefits  in  1909,  $25,000 ;  has 
local  union  in  Portland. 

International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers.  Organized,  1896; 
membership,  20,000;  headquarters,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  president, 
Matt  Comerford,  309-310  Temple  Bar  Annex,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  secretary,  R.  A.  McKee,  606  Main  street,  Peoria,  111. ;  has 
local  union  in  Portland. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen.  Mem- 
bership, 12,000;  headquarters.  Omaha,  Neb.;  president,  Timothy 
Healy,  158  E.  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  sec- 
retary, C.  L.  Shamp,  2502  North  i8th  street,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
has  local  unions  in  East  MilHnocket,  Lisbon  Falls,  Livermore, 
Madison  and  MilHnocket. 

Granite  Cutters*  International  Association  of  America.  Or- 
ganized, 1877;  membership,  16.000;  headquarters,  Quincy, 
Mass. ;  president.  Thomas  Johnston.  Hancock  Building,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  secretary,  James  Duncan,  Hancock  Building,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in  1909.  $?o,ooo;  has  local 
unions  in  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor.  East  Bluehill,  Frankfort,  Frank- 
lin, Freeport,  Hallowell,  Hall  Quarry,  Hurricane  Isle,  Lew- 
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iston,  Machias,  North  Jay,  North  Sullivan,  Portland,  Red  Beach, 
Rockland,  South  Brooksville,  Spruce  Head,  Stonington,  Vinal- 
haven  and  Waldoboro. 

International  Hodcarriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of 
America.  Organized,  1903;  membership,  18,000;  headquarters, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  president,  D.  D'Alessandro,  2 J4  Charter  street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  A.  Persion,  Rooms  47-50,  82  State 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in  1909, 
$3,000;  has  local  unions  in  Augusta,  Bangor,  Portland. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods. 
Organized,  1896;  membership,  5,000;  headquarters,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  president,  Edward  J.  Baker,  209  Postal  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  secretary,  John  J.  Pfeiffer,  209  Postal  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in  1909,  $12,000; 
has  local  union  in  Portland. 

International  Longshoremen's  Association.  Membership, 
25,000;  headquarters,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. ;  president,  John  J.  Joyce, 
1003  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  Thomas 
V.  O'Connor,  1003  Mutual  Life  Building,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. ;  has 
local  union  in  Calais. 

International  Association  of  Machinists.  Organized,  1888; 
membership,  54,000;  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  presi- 
dent, James  O'Connell;  paid  out  in  death  and  sick  benefits  in 
1909,  $180,000;  has  local  unions  in  Biddeford  and  Waterville. 

International  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America.  Organ- 
ized, 1859;  membership,  53,000;  headquarters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
president;  Joseph  Valentine,  Box  699,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  sec- 
retary; Victor  Kleiber,  Box  699,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  paid  out 
for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $180,000;  has  local  unions 
in  Bangor,  Biddeford  and  Portland. 

Ameican  Federation  of  Musicians.  Membership,  5,600; 
headquarters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  president,  Joseph  N.  Webber, 
25  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  New  York  City;  secretary,  Owen 
Miller,  3535  Pine  street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  has  local  unions  in  Au- 
gusta, Biddeford,  Livermore  Falls,  Lewiston  and  Portland. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America.  Organized,  1887;  membership,  70,000;  headquarters, 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  president,  George  F.  Hedrick,  Drawer  99, 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  secretary,  J.  C.  Skemp,  Drawer  99,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  paid  out  for  death  and  sick  benefits  in  1909,  $90,000; 
has  local  unions  in  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor,  Lewiston  and  Portland. 
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United  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers  of  America.  Member- 
ship, 5,000;  headquarters,  22  Smith  Building,  Watertown,  N. 
Y.;  president  and  secretary,  J.  T.  Carey,  22  Smith  Building, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  has  local  unions  in  Augusta,  East  Milli- 
nocket,  Livermore  Falls,  Madison,  Millinocket,  Orono,  Pejep- 
scot  Mills,  Rumford  and  Woodland  (Washington  county). 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada.  Or- 
ganized, 1901;  membership,  3,400;  headquarters,  Albion,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary,  John  Sheret,  Box  116,  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  paid  out  in 
death  benefits  in  1909,  $700;  has  local  unions  in  Frankfort, 
Franklin,  Hall  Quarry,  Long  Cove,  Norridgewock,  Stonington, 
Sullivan,  Swans  Island,  Vinalhaven  and  Waldoboro. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Steamfitters  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Organized,  1889;  membership,  26,000;  headquarters, 
Chicago,  111.;  president,  John  R.  Alpine,  411-16  Bush  Temple 
of  Music,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  Thomas  E.  Burke,  411-16 
Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111.;  paid  out  in  death  and 
sick  benefits  in  1909,  $40,000;  has  local  unions  in  Bangor,  Bar 
Harbor,  Biddeford  and  Portland. 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union.  Or- 
ganized 1889;  membership,  23,000;  headquarters,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  president,  George  L.  Berry,  Second  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  secretary,  Charles  B.  Crowley,  Second 
National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  paid  out  in  death 
benefits  in  1909,  $16,000;  has  local  union  in  Portland. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers.  Organized,  1905;  membership,  5,000;  headquarters. 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.;  president  and  secretary,  John  H.  Malin, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. ;  has  local  unions  in  East  Millinocket,  En- 
field, Lisbon  Falls,  Livermore  Falls,  Madison,  Millinocket, 
Orono,  Rumford,  Solon  and  Woodland  (Washington  county). 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America. 
Membership,  5,000;  headquarters,  Barre,  Vt.;  president,  C.  J. 
Allen,  Spaulding  street,  Barre,  Vt. ;  secretary,  Fred  W.  Suitor, 
Scampini  Building,  Barre,  Vt. ;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in 
1909,  $1,500;  has  local  unions  in  Black  Island,  East  Bluehill, 
Frankfort,  Hallowell  (2),  Hall  Quarry,  Hurricane  Isle,  North 
Jay,  North  Sullivan,  Rockland,  South  Brooksville,  Stonington, 
Vinalhaven  and  Waldoboro. 
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Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance, 
organized,  1897;  membership,  20,000;  headquarters,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  president,  M.  O'Sullivan,  Suite  325,  Nelson  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary,  John  E.  Bray,  Suite  325,  Nelson 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in  1909, 
$12,000;  has  local  union  in  Portland. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Organized,  1903; 
membership,  50,000 ;  headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  president, 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  222  E.  Michigan  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
secretary,  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  222  E.  Michigan  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  has  local  union  in  Portland. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  Organized,  1886;  member- 
ship, 40,000 ;  president,  H.  B.  Perham,  Star  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  secretary,  L.  W.  Quick,  Star  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
paid  out  in  death  benefits  in  1909,  $40,000;  has  division  head- 
quarters in  Abbot,  Gardiner  and  Portland. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America.  Membership,  12,000; 
headquarters.  Fall  River,  Mass.;  president,  John  Golden,  Box 
742,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  secretary,  Albert  Hibbert,  Box  742,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  has  local  unions  in  Augusta  (2),  Biddeford, 
Brunswick  (3),  Lewiston,  Lisbon,  Saco  and  Waterville. 

International  Typographical  Union.  Organized,  1852 ;  mem- 
bership, 55,000;  headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  president 
James  M.  Lynch,  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
secretary,  J.  W.  Hays,  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  paid  out  for  death  benefits  in  1909,  $43,000;  has  local 
unions  in  Augusta,  Bangor,  Lewiston,  Portland  and  Waterville. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 


We  here  present  a  complete  directory  of  the  labor  unions 
of  Maine,  which  includes  the  representative  state  and  local 
organizations  as  well  as  the  local  unions.  The  latter  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  towns. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Maine  State  Federation  of  Labor.  President,  Charles  O. 
Beals,  93  Summer  street,  Auburn ;  secretary,  John  F.  Connelly, 
Box  140,  Bangor;  legislative  committee,  Roscoe  A.  Eddy,  Bar 
Harbor. 

Maine  Textile  Workers.  President,  Edmund  Turmenne,  Box 
58,  Lewiston;  secretary,  Adelard  Livernois,  16  Cushing  street, 
Brunswick. 

Maine  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Inter- 
national Union.  President,  James  A.  O'Rourke,  267^^  Con- 
gress street,  Portland;  secretary,  Abner  W.  Nichols,  Augusta. 

Maine  State  Branch  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  No.  18.  President,  A.  W.  Stewart,  Augusta; 
secretary,  A.  I.  Handy,  Augusta. 

tOCAL   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Building  Trades'  Council,  Bar  Harbor.  President,  Roscoe  A. 
Eddy,  Bar  Harbor;  secretary,  H.  M.  Clark,  Bar  Harbor. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner. 
President,  Frank  V.  Maxwell,  98  Western  avenue,  Augusta; 
secretary,  Harry  R.  Jackson,  19  Capitol  street,  Augusta. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Baileyville  and  Calais.  President, 
F,  F.  Flynn,  Woodland,  Washington  county;  secretary,  Guy 
Potter,  Woodland,  Washington  county. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Bangor  and  vicinity.  President  J. 
F.  Carr,  care  of  Noyes  &  Nutter  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor;  secretary, 
John  F.  Connelly,  Box  140,  Bangor. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Biddeford  and   Saco.     President. 
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Henry  A.  Descoteaux,  i8  Maple  street,  Biddeford;  secretary, 
Arthur  A.  Hevey,  9  Emery's  court,  Biddeford. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  East  Livermore  (Livermore  Falls). 
President,  P.  J.  Reynolds,  Livermore  Falls;  secretary,  Andrew 
Cascoden,  Livermore  Falls. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn.  President, 
Christopher  Murphy,  33  Pleasant  street.  Auburn;  secretary. 
Alden  M.  Flagg,  94  Spring  street.  Auburn. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Millinocket.  President,  S.  B.  Clark, 
Millinocket;  secretary,  Richard  Crane,  Millinocket. 

Central  Labor  Union  of  Portland.  President,  Frank  E.  Rob- 
inson, 396  Saint  John  street,  Portland ;  secretary,  H.  L.  McKin- 
ley,  171  Franklin  street,  Portland. 

LOCAL   UNIONS. 

Abbot 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Division  No.  83.  Secretary, 
F.  J.  Crozier,  Abbot ;  times  of  meeting,  on  call  of  the  chairman. 

Auburn, 

Boot  and  Shoeworkers'  Union,  No.  45.  Secretary,  George 
B.  Robinson,  P.  O.  Box  89,  Lewiston ;  times  of  meeting,  every 
Friday  evening. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  155.  Secretary,  R.  M.  Owen,  Auburn;  times  of  meeting, 
on  call  of  president. 

Augusta. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  No.  460.  Secretary,  R. 
Verne  Pease,  Swan  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting,  first  Sun- 
day in  each  month. 

Boot  and  Shoeworkers'  Union,  No.  469.  Secretary,  John  H. 
Bussell,  12  Winthrop  Court,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting,  first 
and  third  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  9.  Secretary, 
James  S.  Nichols,  82  Gage  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting, 
every  Friday  evening. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  11,434.  Secretary,  P.  H.  Fitz- 
gerald, 25  West  Crescent  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting, 
second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  each  month. 
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International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  Dirigo  Local,  No. 
89.  Secretary,  Ernest  Sawyer,  120  Bridge  street,  Augusta; 
times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Hodcarriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of 
America,  No.  158.  Secretary,  Bona  J.  Pernissaux,  13  Oxford 
street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Fridays 
in  each  month. 

International  Typographical  Union,  No.  380.  Secretary, 
Joseph  P.  Grenier,  175  Water  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meet- 
ing, second  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union,  No.  493.  Secre- 
tary, J.  F.  Dearborn,  216  Water  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meet- 
ing, second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Loomfixers'  Union,  No.  330.  Secretary,  Albert  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, 48  Monroe  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting,  first  Tuesday 
in  each  month. 

Suspender  Workers'  Union,  No.  11,095.  Secretary,  Elden  W. 
Hanks,  17  Crosby  street,  Augusta;  times  of  meeting,  every 
Wednesday. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  172.  Secretary,  Clarence  P.  Hurd,  Augusta;  times  of  meet- 
ing, on  call  of  president. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  914.  Secretary,  Ira  H.  Foster,  10  Chapel  s.treet,  Augusta; 
times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each  month. 

Baileyvillc   ( Woodland) . 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers'  Local,  No.  146. 
Secretary,  W.  J.  Sloan,  Woodland,  Washington  county;  times 
of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers.  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Moores,  Woodland,  Washing- 
ton county;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Simdays  in  each 
month. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  12,692.  Secretary,  Frank  McFad- 
den.  Woodland,  Washington  county;  times  of  meeting,  every 
other  Friday. 

29 
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Bangor. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  P.angor  Hranch.  Secretary, 
William  If.  Frazier,  i>^  Lewis  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  times  of 
meeting,  every  week  in  all  ports. 

I^>ricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  7.  Secre- 
tary, Walter  C.  Sturtevant,  13  Jackson  street,  Bangor;  times  of 
meeting,  every  Friday  evening. 

Iirotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Ticonic  Division,  No. 
508.  Secretary,  T.  J.  Ferry,  36  Walter  street,  Bangor;  times 
of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Simdays  in  each  month  at  2.30 
}\  M. 

l»rotherhood  of  locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Penob- 
.scot  Lodge,  Xo.  514.  Secretary,  W.  M.  Richardson,  22  Catell 
street,  P.angor;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Sunday 
afternoons  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  ojF  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  Xo.  198.  Secretary,  L.  S.  Whitehouse,  187  Parkview 
avenue,  Bangor;  times  of  meeting,  every  Thursday. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station  Employes,  Bangor  Division, 
N'^o.  17.  Secretary,  J.  ^L  Fender,  44  York  street,  Bangor; 
times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Iirotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Moosehead  Lodge,  No. 
443.  Secretar}',  J.  P.  Palmer,  486  Main  street,  Bangor;  times 
of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sunday  afternoons  in  each  month. 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  No.  179.  Sec- 
retary, Thomas  A.  ^IcCann,  34  Sanford  street,  Bangor;  times 
of  meeting,  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Bangor 
Branch.  Secretary,  W.  Smith,  756  Main  street,  Bangor;  times 
of  meeting,  monthly  after  the  tw^elfth. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
Lodge  No.  334.  Secretary,  J.  L.  Brennan,  89  Parker  street, 
Brewer ;  times  of  meeting,  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

International  Hodcarriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of 
America.  Secretary,  Oscar  Peavey,  150  Fern  street,  Bangor; 
times  of  meeting,  every  Tuesday. 

International  Typographical  Union,  No.  446.  Secretary, 
Fred  J.  Foster,  318  Grove  street,  Bangor;  times  of  meeting, 
first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  No.  loi.  Secre- 
tary, George  Townsend,  445  Main  street,  Bangor;  times  of 
meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America,  No. 
211.  Secretary,  M.  F.  Hughes,  44  Hammond  street,  Bangor; 
times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Moccasin  and  Moccasin  Slipper  Workers*  Union,  No.  12,283. 
Secretary,  Edward  W.  Perkins,  124  Third  street,  Bangor;  times 
of  meeting,  on  call  of  president. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Maine  Central  System,  Divis- 
ion No.  140.  Secretary,  H.  N.  Bates,  Gardiner ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, on  call  of  chairman. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Bangor  Division,  No.  403. 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Worth,  7  Brimmer  street.  Brewer;  times  of 
meeting,  second  Sunday  in  each  month. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Steamfitters  and  Steamfitters*  Helpers  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  No.  209.  Secretary,  Joseph  H.  McAuley,  28  Fein 
street,  Bangor ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Wednesday  evening. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  621.  Secretary,  William  L.  Castellon,  16  Blake  street. 
Brewer;  times  of  meeting,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  TJ,  Secretary,  R.  J.  Hatch,  Bangor ;  times  of  meeting,  on 
call  of  president. 

Bath, 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  520.  Secretary,  Charles  M.  Snow,  Bath ;  times  of  meeting, 
on  call  of  president. 

Beljast, 

Boot  and  Shoeworkers'  Union,  No.  362.  Secretary,  S.  Hodg- 
kinson.  Box  697,  Belfast;  times  of  meeting,  every  Thursday 
evening. 

Biddejord, 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  No.  408.  Secretary,  Earl 
Clough,  6  Graham  street,  Biddeford;  times  of  meeting,  second 
Sunday  in  each  month. 

Bricklayers'  Protective  Union,  No.  14.  Secretary,  Justus  B. 
Cobb,  107  Temple  street,  Saco ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Monday 
evening.. 
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Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  No.  40.  Sec- 
retary, Albert  Boucher,  41  Emery  street,  Biddeford;  times  of 
meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

International  Association  of  Machinists.  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Burnham,  47  Bradley  street,  Saco;  times  of  meeting,  every  Fri- 
day evening. 

Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  No.  288.  Secre- 
tary, H.  J.  Small,  7  Orchard  street,  Biddeford ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Loomfixers'  Union,  No.  54.  Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Hevey, 
9  Emery's  court,  Biddeford ;  times  of  meeting,  second  Friday  in 
each  month. 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  No.  1,097. 
Secretary,  Arthur  Bibeau,  31  Pool  street,  Biddeford;  time»  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Mondays  in  each  month. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Steamfitters  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  No.  508.  Secretary,  Hervie  Hotte,  86  Alfred  street, 
Biddeford ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Wednesday  evening. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  896.  Secretary,  George  H.  Gray,  2  Gray  avenue,  Saco; 
times  of  meeting,  every  Thursday  evening. 

Weavers'  Union  of  Biddeford  and  Saco,  No.  564.  Secretary, 
Louis  Remillard,  12  Prospect  street,  Biddeford;  times  of  meet- 
ing, second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Bingham. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  202.  Secretary,  C.  E.  Pierce,  Box  253,  Bingham ;  times  of 
meeting,  on  call  of  president. 

Blue  hill  (Bast). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Blue- 
hill  Branch.  Secretary,  F.  P.  Greene,  Bluehill ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  8.  Secretary,  Herman  Gray,  East  Bluehill;  times 
of  meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 
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Boothbay  Harbor, 

Lobster  Fishermen's  National  Protective  Association,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  Branch,  No.  15.  Secretaty,  A.  J.  Pinkham,  Box 
233,  Boothbay  Harbor ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Friday  evening. 

Brooksville  (South), 

Granite  Cutters*  International  Association  of  America.  Sec- 
retary, W.  P.  Bisset,  South  Brooksville;  times  of  meeting, 
monthly  about  the  fifteenth. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  100.  Secretary,  Will  Bates,  South  Brooksville; 
times  of  meeting,  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

Brownrille  {Henderson), 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Pleasant  River  Divis- 
ion, No.  440.  Secretary,  C.  H.  Small,  Box  66,  Henderson; 
times  of  meeting,  first  Monday  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Mt. 
Katahdin  Division,  No.  469.  Secretary,  L.  A.  Ryder,  Hender- 
son; times  of  meeting,  second  Sunday  and  fourth  Monday  in 
each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  "Trainmen,  Pine  Tree  Lodge,  No. 
366.  Secretary,  F.  N.  Haskell,  Henderson;  times  of  meeting, 
second  and  fourth  Monday  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  248.  Secretary,  S.  M.  Wilkinson,  Henderson;  times  of 
meeting,  last  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Brunszi'ick. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  6.  Secre- 
tary, John  E.  Atkinson,  6  Bowker  street,  Brunswick;  times  of 
meeting,  every  Monday  evening. 

Cotton  Mule  Spinners'  Association,  Union  No.  16.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  Carlin,  63  Union  street,  Brunswick ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, every  alternate  Tuesday  evening. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  378.  Secretary,  P.  H.  Lavally,  92  Union  street,  Bruns- 
wick; times  of  meeting,  fourth  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Loomfixers'  Union.  Secretary,  Thomas  Caron,  85  Mill 
street,  Brunswick;  times  of  meeting,  last  Wednesday  in  each 
month. 
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Weavers'  Union.  Secretary,  Wilfred  J.  Caron,  85  Mill 
street,  Brunswick;  times  of  meeting,  the  second  Thursday  in 
each  month. 

Calais. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  15.  Secre- 
tary, Robert  J.  Porter,  Milltown,  N.  B. ;  times  of  meeting,  last 
Monday  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  St 
Croix  Division,  No.  692.  Secretary,  W.  B.  Sprague,  32  Gar- 
field street,  Calais ;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Sundays 
in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  Calais  Local,  No.  607.  Secretary,  Howard  R.  Ache- 
son,  27  Spring  street,  Calais;  times  of  meeting,  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Saint  Croix  Valley 
Lodge,  No.  739.  Secretary,  Charles  F.  Spencer,  Box  212, 
Calais ;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Longshoremen's  Association,  No.  314.  Secre- 
tary, William  McCausland,  2  Pool  street,  Calais ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month. 

Calais  (Red  Beach). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America.  Sec- 
retary, George  Colmer,  Box  65,  Red  Beach;  times  of  meeting, 
about  the  twentieth  of  each  month. 

Granite  Polishers'  Quarrymen  and  Laborers'  Union,  No. 
10,306.  Secretar}^  Fred  N.  Young,  Box  95,  Red  Beach;  times 
of  meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

Camden. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
Xo.  640.  Secretary,  George  H.  Conant,  Camden ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, on  call  of  president. 

Caribou. 

International  Brotherhood  of  ^laintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
Caribou  Lodge,  No.  286.  Secretary.  George  O.  McQuire, 
Grimes;  times  of  meeting;,  last  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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East  Livermore  {Livermore  Falls). 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  No.  326.  Secretary, 
Arthur  Hinds,  Livermore  Falls;  times  of  meeting,  every  Tues- 
day evening. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  12,953.  Secretary,  Walter  Fur- 
bush,  Livermore  Falls ;  times  of  meeting,  alternate  Wednesdays. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  11.  Secre- 
tary, Clinton  Gagnon,  Box  328,  Livermore  Falls ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, second  and  last  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No. -8.  Secretary,  B.  N.  Tretheway,  Box  11,  Chis- 
holm;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Saturday  evenings  in 
each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  No.  70. 
Secretary,  Arthur  Jarvais,  Chisholm;  times  of  meeting,  every 
other  Sunday. 

Bast  Millinockct. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  13,056.  Secretary,  H.  W.  Mishoe, 
Box  II,  East  Millinocket ;  times  of  meeting,  every  other  Wednes- 
day. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  Local  No.  152. 
Secretar^s  Charles  J.  Viles,  East  Millinocket. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  Union  No.  37.  Secretary,  James  Bolton,  Box  8,  East 
Millinocket ;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Saturdays  in  each 
month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  No.  261. 
Secretary,  James  Barker,  Box  42,  East  ^Millinocket ;  times  of 
meeting,  every  other  Monday. 

Eastport. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Division  No.  68.  Secretary, 
WilHam  C.  Myrick,  East  Machias;  times  of  meeting,  on  call  of 
chairman. 

Eden  (Bar  Harbor). 

Bricklayers.  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  4.  Secre- 
tary, Eben  E.  Parsons.  60  Eagle  Lake  road.  Bar  Harbor;  times 
of  meeting,  every  Wednesday  evening. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  No.  142.  Secretary,  A.  A.  Hamor,  3  Hamor's  avenue, 
r»ar  Harbor;  times  of  meeting,  every  Monday. 
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Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  10,651.  Secretary,  Burton  Day, 
I  Linscott  avenue,  Bar  Harbor;  times  of  meeting,  every  Satur- 
day evening. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America.  Sec- 
retary, E.  W.  Richardson,  Box  343,  Bar  Harbor ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Stcamfitters  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  No.  416.  Secretary,  Sherman  Higgins,  42  Ledgelawn 
avenue,  Bar  Harbor. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
^'o-  459-  Secretary,  Daniel  M.  West,  Bar  Harbor;  times  of 
meeting,  every  Thursday  evening. 

Frankfort, 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Mount 
Waldo  Branch.  Secretary,  William  B.  Ward,  Frankfort ;  times 
of  meeting,  about  the  seventeenth  of  each  month. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Frank- 
fort Branch,  No.  52.  Secretary,  John  L.  Maxwell,  Frankfort; 
times  of  meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  78.  Secretary,  Alvin  M.  Clark,  Frankfort;  times 
of  meeting,  every  Monday  evening. 

Franklin, 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Frank- 
lin Branch.  Secretary,  E.  S.  Orcutt,  West  Franklin;  times  of 
meeting,  fourth  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Branch 
No.  96.  Secretary,  T.  W.  Gordon,  East  Franklin;  times  of 
meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Freeport. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Free- 
port  Branch.  Secretary,  Joseph  Rogers,  Frec[)ort;  times  of 
meeting,  monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

Frycburg. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  99.  Secretary,  Frank  Jones,  Fryeburg;  times  of 
meeting,  about  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
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Gardiner. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  12.  Secre- 
tary, Everett  E.  Brookings,  Gardiner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10 ;  times  of 
meeting,  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  in  each  month. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  1,496.  Secretary,  Edward  L.  Harriman,  Gardiner;  times 
of  meeting,  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 

Hallozvell. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Hallo- 
well  Branch.  Secretary,  Fred  C.  Harris,  13  Wilder  street, 
Hallovvell;  times  of  meeting,  monthly  after  the  twelfth. 

Knights  of  Labor,  Shoe  Cutters,  Assembly  No.  1,555.  Sec- 
retary, Edward  H.  Bailey,  Pleasant  street,  Hallowell;  times  of 
meeting,  first  Friday  in  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  Xo.  29.  Secretary,  John  Kelly,  Hallowell;  times  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Mondays  in  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  119,  (Lumpers).  Secretary,  Arthur  Douglass,  11 
Lincoln  street,  Hallowell;  times  of  meeting,  second  Tuesday  in 
each  month. 

Houlton. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Grindstone  Division, 
No.  588.  Secretary,  E.  T.  Bulmer,  25  Cleaveland  street,  Houl- 
ton; times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month 
at  Houlton ;  second  Sunday  in  each  month  at  Bangor. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Pine 
Cone  Division,  Xo.  587.  Secretary',  A.  F.  West,  58  School 
street,  Houlton ;  times  of  meeting,  the  second  Sunday  and  fourth 
^Monday  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
Houlton  Lodge,  No.  241.  Secretary,  O.  T.  Olson,  11  South 
street,  Houlton;  times  of  meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

Hurricane  Isle. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Hurri- 
cane Branch.  Secretary,  E.  P.  Robinson,  Hurricane  Isle ;  times 
of  meeting,  monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

Quarry  workers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  Xo.  37.  Secretary,  John  Patterson,  Hurricane  Isle; 
times  of  meeting,  about  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
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Jay  (North). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  North 
Jay  Branch.  Secretar>',  Carl  Hall,  Wilton;  times  of  meeting, 
monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  4.  Secretary,  James  Stevenson,  North  Jay;  times 
of  meeting,  last  Monday  in  each  month. 

Lcwiston, 

American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Secretary,  Harry  E. 
Bacon,  106  Goff  street,  Auburn ;  times  of  meeting,  first  Sunday 
in  each  month. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  i.  Secre- 
tary, J.  J.  CoflFey,  48  Maple  street,  Lewiston ;  times  of  meeting, 
every  Monday  evening. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  No.  854.  Secretary.  George  W.  Graves,  10  Granite 
street,  Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Thurs- 
days in  each  month. 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  No.  66.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  O.  Beals,  93  Summer  street.  Auburn;  times  of 
meeting,  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 

Cotton  Mule  Spinners'  Union.  Secretary,  Ernest  T.  Whit- 
tingham,  51  Walnut  street,  Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  alter- 
nate Fridays. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Lew- 
iston Branch.  Secretary,  Martin  Keenan,  51  Summer  street, 
Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  first  Friday  after  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  216.  Secretary,  H.  E.  Swett,  16  Laurel  street.  Auburn; 
times  of  meeting,  on  call  of  president. 

International  Typographical  Union,  No.  532.  Secretary,  Al- 
bert Shaw,  44  Spring  street,  Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  first 
Saturday  in  each  month. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  L'nion,  No.  482.  Secre- 
tary, S.  O.  Foss,  2  Court  street,  Auburn;  times  of  meeting,  last 
Monday  in  each  month. 

Ix)omfixcrs'  Union.  Xo.  566.  Secretary,  Carl  F.  Begert,  79 
Maple  street,  Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  alternate  Mondays 
in  each  month. 
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United  Brotherhood  of  Caq)enters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  407.  Secretary,  Albert  W.  Abbott,  347  Main  street,  Lew- 
iston ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Wednesday  evening. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  94.  Secretary,  Ralph  T.  Rowe,  Lewiston;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  Monday  in  each  month. 

Weavers'  Union,  No.  599.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Bariault,  199 
Park  street,  Lewiston;  times  of  meeting,  first  Wednesday  in 
each  month. 

Lisbon. 

Loomfixers'  Union,  No.  717.  Secretary,  Gaudius  Caron,  Box 
228,  Lisbon ;  times  of  meeting,  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

Lisbon  (Falls). 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  Local  No.  15. 
Secretary,  J.  B.  lUingworth,  Lisbon  Falls;  times  of  meeting, 
first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No.  14.  Secretary,  W.  C.  Winn,  Lisbon  Falls ;  times 
of  meeting,  first  Sunday  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  No.  247. 
Secretary,  C.  A.  Parks,  Box  643,  Lisbon  Falls;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  and  third  Saturdays  in  each  month. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  1,723.  Secretary,  D.  D.  Gould,  Lisbon  Center;  times  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Saturday  evenings  in  each  month. 

Long  Island  Plantation, 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Black  Island  Branch,  No.  53.  Secretary,  Sumner  Merrill,  Gott's 
Island ;  times  of  meeting,  about  the  twentieth  of  each  month. 

Machias. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America.  Sec- 
retary, Calvin  Butler,  Machias ;  times  of  meeting,  monthly  after 
the  fifteenth. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
"So.  257.  Secretary,  W.  H.  Foss,  Box  7,  Machias;  times  of 
meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
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Madison. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  11,643.  Secretary,  Chauncey 
Chandler,  Madison ;  times  of  meeting,  second  Thursday  in  each 
month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  73.  Secre- 
tary, John  McNamara,  Box  286,  Madison;  times  of  meeting, 
first  and  third  Fridays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No.  17.  George  L.  McLean,  Madison;  times  of  meet- 
ing, every  Friday  evening. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  No.  270. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Madison ;  times  of  meeting,  alter- 
nate Mondays  in  each  month. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
Xo.  1,031.  Secretary,  V.  C.  Williams,  Box  12,  Madison;  times 
of  meeting,  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Mattawamkeag, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
^^'  333-  Secretary,  H.  W.  Shorey,  Box  218,  Enfield;  times  of 
meeting,  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Division  No.  140.  Secre- 
tary, II.  N.  Bates,  Gardiner;  times  of  meeting,  on  call  of  chair- 

Millinocket. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  13,048.  Secretary,  C.  E.  Beatham. 
Box  261,  Millinocket;  times  of  meeting,  every  other  Thursday 
in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  W^ay  Employes, 
Millinocket  Lodge,  No.  242.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Gaskin,  Box  106, 
Sherman  Station;  times  of  meeting,  second  Thursday  in  each 
month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  27.  Secre- 
tary, Frank  A.  Bradley,  Millinocket ;  times  of  meeting,  first  and 
last  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No.  12.  Secretary,  Vital  Smart,  Box  492,  Milli- 
nocket; times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in  each 
month. 
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International  BrotherhcMDd  of  Stationary  Firemen,  No.  69. 
Secretary,  James  McNamee,  Box  657,  Millinocket;  times  of 
meeting,  every  other  Monday. 

Milo, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
Milo  Lodge,  No.  287.  Secretary,  W.  S.  Davis,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i, 
Dover ;  times  of  meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

Mount  Desert  (Hall  Quarry). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Hall 
Quarry  Branch.  Secretary,  M.  M.  Lampher,  Hall  Quarry; 
times  of  meeting,  about  the  twentieth  of  each  month. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Branch 
No.  26.  Secretary,  Thomas  Harkins,  Hall  Quarry;  times  of 
meeting,  about  the  seventeenth  of  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  7.  Secretary,  Adelbert  Reed,  Hall  Quarry;  times 
of  meeting,  about  the  eighteenth  of  each  month. 

Newcastle. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  603.  Secretary,  George  Robinson,  142  Park  street,  Rock- 
land; times  of  meeting,  third  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Newport, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  344.  Secretary,  H.  E.  Woodard,  Box  167,  Newport;  times 
of  meeting,  last  Saturday  evening  in  each  month  at  Waterville. 

Norridgewock. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Branch 
No.  104.  Secretary,  Thomas  Donahue,  Norridgewock;  times 
of  meeting,  monthly. 

Old  Town. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  13.  Secre- 
tary, Philip  Eastman,  Milford;  times  of  meeting,  second  Mon- 
day in  each  month. 
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Orono. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  83.  Secre- 
tary, Carl  Henry,  Orono;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth 
Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No.  18.  Secretary,  Guy  R.  Oliver,  Box  182,  Orono; 
times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

Portland. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  International  Alliance, 
No.  120.  Secretary,  Thomas  J.  Hargadon,  46  Brattle  street, 
Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  No.  364.  Secretary, 
Howard  T.  Googins,  16  Monument  square,  Portland;  times  of 
meeting,  first  Sunday  in  each  month. 

Association  of  Marine  Engineers,  No.  7.  Secretary,  Harry 
Curran,  4  Munjoy  street,  Portland;  times  of  meeting,  second 
and  fourth  Mondays  in  each  month. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  Portland  Branch.  Secretary, 
William  H.  Frazier,  ij^  Lewis  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  times  of 
meeting,  every  Monday  evening. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  16.  (Stone 
Masons).  Secretary,  Carriograno  Nazzareno,  12  Newbury 
street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Thursday  evening. 

Bricklayers'  Protective  Union,  No.  2.  Secretary,  Harry  L. 
Grey,  546^^  Congress  street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  every 
Monday  evening. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  40.  Sec- 
retary, George  W.  Babb,  877  Congress  street,  Portland;  times 
of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Great 
Eastern  Lodge,  No.  4.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Dennison,  10  Inver- 
ness street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays 
in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  Portland  Local,  No.  237.  Secretary,  Auguste  Scofier, 
7  Freemont  Place,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station  Employes,  Division  No.  7. 
Secretary,  James  R.  Reagan,  123  Monument  street,  Portland; 
times  of  meeting,  last  Sunday  in  each  month. 
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Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station  Employes,  Division  No.  15. 
Secretary,  Thomas  J.  Curran,  18  School  street,  Portland ;  times 
of  meeting,  second  Sunday  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  H.  \V.  Longfellow  Lodge, 
No.  82.  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Kimball,  147  Saint  John  street, 
Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  first,  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in 
each  month. 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  No.  470.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  E.  Downs,  51  Temple  street,  Portland;  times  of 
meeting,  at  call  of  president. 

Coal  Drivers'  Union,  No.  670.  Secretary,  Herbert  Bickford, 
150  North  street,  Portland;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Port- 
land Branch.  Secretary,  Jerry  Hayes,  331  Stevens  avenue, 
Woodfords;  times  of  meeting,  third  ]\Ionday  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America, 
No.  399.  Secretary,  Charles  O'Brien,  87  Monument  street, 
Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  alternate  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  288.  Secretary,  J.  J.  Lawler,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Biddeford; 
times  of  meeting,  fourth  Sunday  in  each  month. 

International  Hodcarriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of 
America,  No.  8.  Secretary,  Edward  A.  Hopkins,  15  Pleasant 
street,  Portland;  times  of  meeting,  every  Monday  evening. 

International  Moulders'  Union,  Local  No.  243.  Secretary, 
Edward  C.  Appleby,  26  Quincy  street,  Portland ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  No. 
22.  Secretary,  Thomas  J.  Magner,  20  Deer  street,  Portland; 
times  of  meeting,  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

International  Typographical  Union,  No.  66.  Secretary,  Peter 
J.  Curran,  54  Pleasant  street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  second 
Sunday  in  each  month. 

International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers.  Secretary,  Daniel 
McGilfrey,  33  Cedar  street,  Portland;  times  of  meeting,  every 
other  Wednesday. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union,  No.  210.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  H.  DeCosta.  217  Federal  street,  Portland;  times  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Wednesday  evenings  in  each  month. 
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Longshore  Carpenters'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society, 
No.  I.  Secretary,  Joseph  A.  McDonald,  76  Waterville  street, 
Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in 
each  month. 

Longshoremen's  Benevolent  Society.  Secretary,  Patrick  J. 
O'Donnell,  13  Newbury  street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  every 
Tuesday  evening. 

National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers.  Secretary, 
A.  K.  Jackson,  29  State  street,  Westbrook;  times  of  meeting, 
first  and  third  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Pine  Tree  Division,  No.  66. 
Secretary,  Wellington  Sprague,  810  Congress  street,  Portland; 
times  of  meeting,  third  Sunday  in  each  month. 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  No.  674. 
Secretary,  Carlos  M.  Smith,  70  Monument  street,  Portland; 
times  of  meeting,  second  ai^d  fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Steamfitters  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  No.  17.  Secretary,  David  J.  Sullivan,  168  Clark  street, 
Portland;  times  of  meeting,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  517.  Secretary,  H.  N.  Thompson,  8  Dermot  court,  Port- 
land; times  of  meeting,  every  Monday  evening. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  1,561,  (millmen).  Secretary,  Arthur  L.  Leavitt,  26  Ander- 
son street,  Portland ;  times  of  meeting,  every  Thursday  evening. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Leatherworkers  on  Horse  Goods,  No. 
136.  Secretary,  C.  M.  Godfrey,  34  Free  street,  Portland;  times 
of  meeting,  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  112.  Secretary,  George  H.  Lidback,  Portland;  times  of 
meeting,  first  Sunday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and 
such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

Pittsfield. 
United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  No.  1,074. 
Secretary,  Ethel  H.  Haskell,  Pittsfield ;  times  of  meeting,  on  call 
of  president. 

Prcsque  Isle, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  405.     Secretary,  John  Small,  Chapman  street,  Presque  Isle; 
times  of  meeting,  on  call  of  president. 
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Rockland, 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  No.  273.  Sec- 
retary, J.  F.  McLaughlin,  82  Broad  street,  Rockland;  times  of 
meeting,  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Rock- 
land Branch.  Secretary,  James  N.  Dempster,  8  Laurel  street, 
Rockland ;  times  of  meeting,  monthly  after  the  fifteenth. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  153.  Secretary,  Fred  Winslow,  Rockland;  times 
of  meeting,  monthly. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  687.  Secretary,  Leroy  D.  Perry,  Rockland ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

Rumford. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  lo.  Secre- 
tary, G.  M.  Lapham,  630  Prospect  avenue,  Rumford;  times  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  each  month. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  13,033.  Secretary,  James  Kenney, 
398  Linnell  street.  Rumford ;  times  of  meeting,  second  Wednes- 
day in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  No.  518. 
Secretary,  Fred  Blackmore,  322  Waldo  street,  Rumford ;  times 
of  meeting,  last  Thursday  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  307.  Secretary,  A.  L.  Eastman,  Bemis ;  times  of  meeting, 
last  Sunday  in  each  month  during  the  summer  season,  last  Sat- 
urday in  each  month  during  winter  season. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  9.  Secre- 
tary. David  L.  Cunningham,  7  Urquhart  street,  Rumford ;  times 
of  meeting,  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  PapermiU 
Workers,  No.  25.  Secretary,  C.  Wielff,  Box  134,  Rumford; 
times  of  meeting,  first  and  fourth  Sundays  in  each  month. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America,  No. 
loi.  Secretary,  S#  Bendetta,  66  Congress  street,  Rumford; 
times  of  meeting,  last  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  No.  1,204. 
Secretary,  Alfred  S.  Sparks,  Rumford;  times  of  meeting,  on 
call  of  president. 
30 
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Saco. 

Loomfixers'  Union,  No.  54.  Secretary,  Odias  Ledoux,  65 
Green  street,  Biddeford ;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  second  Fri- 
days in  each  month. 

Saint  George  (Long  Cove). 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  No.  8. 
Secretary,  Emil  Salmela,  Box  38,  Long  Cove ;  times  of  meeting, 
third  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Sanford  (Springvale). 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  No.  215.  Secretary,  Wil- 
fred Woodward,  Springvale ;  times  of  '  meeting,  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month. 

Skowhegan. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  11.  Secre- 
tary, James  A.  Brown,  3  Dinsmore  street,  Skowhegan ;  times  of 
meeting,  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each  month. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  787.  Secretary,  N.  Lester  Shapley,  7  North  avenue,  Skow- 
hegan ;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  each 
month. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  545.  Secretary,  Floyd  G.  Nye,  Skowhegan ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, on  call  of  president 

Smyrna  Mills. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  487.  Secretary,  Elmer  Smith,  Burleigh ;  times  of  meeting, 
on  call  of  president. 

Solon. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers,  No.  53.  Secretary,  George  Cross,  Solon;  times  of 
meeting,  every  Friday  evening. 

South  Thomaston  (Spruce  Head). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Spruce 
Head  Branch.  Secretary,  James  E.  Tuttle,  Spruce  Head ;  times 
of  meeting,  about  the  twentieth  of  each  month. 
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Stockton  Springs. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
No.  409.  Secretary,  William  S.  Neal,  R.  P.  D.  8,  Bangor ;  times 
of  meeting,  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

Stonington. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Ston- 
ington Branch.  Secretary,  George  W.  Silver,  Stonington ;  times 
of  meeting,  monthly  after  the  twentieth. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  No.  12. 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Perkins,  Stonington;  times  of  meeting,  third 
Friday  in  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  74.  Secretary,  C.  K.  Pierson,  Stonington ;  times  of 
meeting,  last  Thursday  in  each  month. 

Sullivan  (North). 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  North 
Sullivan  Branch.  Secretary,  Fred  B.  Havey,  North  Sullivan; 
times  of  meeting,  third  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  No.  71. 
Secretary,  E.  F.  Clapham,  West  Sullivan;  times  of  meeting, 
third  Thursday  in  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  52.  Secretary,  L.  H.  Hooper,  North  Sullivan; 
times  of  meeting,  third  Monday  in  each  month. 

Swans  Island. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  No.  73. 
Secretary,  Ernest  McHenan,  Mintum ;  times  of  meeting,  month- 
ly after  the  fifteenth. 

Topsham  (Pcjepscot). 

International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  No.  23.  Secre- 
tary, George  W.  Clifford,  Topsham;  times  of  meeting,  second 
Sunday  in  each  month. 

Vinalhavcn. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  Vinal- 
haven  Branch.  Secretary,  L.  M.  Treat,  Vinalhaven;  times  of 
meeting,  third  Wednesday  in  each  month. 
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Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  No.  34. 
Secretary,  John  Whittington,  Vinalhaven;  times  of  meeting, 
about  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  55.  Secretary,  John  Pierce,  Vinalhaven;  times  of 
meeting,  third  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Waldoboro, 

Granite  Cutters*  International  Association  of  America,  Waldo- 
boro Branch.  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Johnson,  Waldoboro;  times 
of  meeting,  third  Friday  in  each  month. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada.  Secre- 
tary, George  H.  Douglass,  Box  120,  Waldoboro;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  Monday  after  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

Quarryworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Branch  No.  9.  Secretary,  W.  F.  B.  Feyler.  Waldoboro;  times 
of  meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

WaterviUe. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  8.  Secre- 
tary, George  D.  Meservey,  19  Cool  street,  WaterviUe ;  times  of 
meeting,  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  No.  493.  Secretary,  Albert  Storer,  6  Thayer  court, 
WaterviUe;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in 
each  month. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station  Employes,  WaterviUe  Divis- 
ion, No.  16.  Secretary,  Winslow  D.  Frost,  54  Oakland  street, 
WaterviUe;  times  of  meeting,  last  Sunday  in  each  month  at 
7.30  P.  M. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Kennebec  Lodge,  No. 
343.  Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Lunnin,  6  Abbott  street,  Water- 
viUe; times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in  each 
month. 

Cotton  Mule  Spinners'  Association,  Union  No.  15.  Secre- 
tary, Michael  J.  Leahy,  Box  140,  WaterviUe ;  times  of  meeting, 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month. 

International  Association  of  Carworkers,  Pine  Tree  Lodge, 
No.  144.  Secretary,  I.  V.  Carter,  3  High  street,  WaterviUe; 
times  of  meeting,  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists,  Waterville  Lodge, 
No.  285.  Secretary,  Arthur  J.  Donaldson,  134  College  avenue, 
Waterville;  times  of  meeting,  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in 
each  month. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders 
and  Helpers  of  America,  No.  544.  Secretary,  John  A.  Kelley, 
3  Seavey  street,  Waterville;  times  of  meeting,  first  and  third 
Thursdays  in  each  month. 

International  Typographical  Union,  No.  643.  Secretary, 
Melvin  F.  Davis,  1 1  Summer  street,  Waterville ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
No.  348.  Secretary,  M.  E.  Hunt,  Boutelle  avenue,  Waterville; 
times  of  meeting,  every  Friday  evening. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  761.  Secretary,  E.  H.  Douglas,  Waterville;  times  of  meet- 
ing, last  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Westbrook. 

United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Branch 
No.  1,033.  Secretary,  V.  C.  Hanson,  Westbrook ;  times  of  meet- 
ing, on  call  of  president. 
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Robert  F.  Dunton,  Chairman. 

Samuel  R.  Haines. 

Alden  M.  Flagg,  Secretary. 

Auburn,  Maine, 191 

To  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Maine: 

Industrial  disputes  of  the  year  1910,  in  this  State,  of  the 
magnitude  contemplated  by  the  statute,  where  a  strike  had  been 
declared  or  was  expected,  with  few  exceptions,  have  resulted 
in  mutual  adjustments  of  difficulties.  In  most  cases  both  par- 
ties to  these  controversies  have  sought  to  terminate  these  con- 
tests as  speedily  as  possible  and  resume  their  accustomed  activi- 
ties in  business.  The  disposition  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
others  and  use  moderation  in  requirements  and  demands  wins 
mutual  esteem.  How  the  products  of  industry  ought  to  be 
divided  between  capital  and  physical  performance  or  skill  will 
probably  never  be  satisfactorily  determined,  but  employer  and 
employes  alike  should  endeavor  to  exercise  a  disposition  that 
will  bring  contentment  to  the  workers  and  reasonable  profits 
to  the  employers. 

During  the  year  just  past,  notice  of  existing  controversies  has 
been  served  on  the  State  Board,  in  three  instances,  by  mayors 
or  selectmen  as  required  by  law. 

national    shoemakers — LEWISTON    AND    AUBURN. 

Early  in  February  notice  was  received  from  the  mayor  of 
I^ewiston  of  a  controversy  in  the  shoe  factories  of  this  com- 
pany located  in  these  cities.  The  Board  found  that  some  30 
to  40  men  employed  in  the  lasting  departments  were  on  strike, 
caused,  as  they  claimed,  by  the  discharge  of  three  men  for 
membership  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  the 
existence  of  a  black-list  that  prevented  discharged  employees 
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from  obtaining  work  in  any  other  of  the  shops  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  They  desired  to  submit  the  entire  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  the  Board  for  mediation. 

The  firm  stated  that  the  men  had  been  discharged  for  ineffi- 
ciency; they  denied  the  existence  of  a  black-list;  they  refused 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Board  for  mediation. 

The  strike  failed.  A  few  of  the  men  returned  to  the  firm; 
many  obtained  employment  elsewhere. 

CAMDEN  WOOLEN    MILLS  CO. — CAMDEN. 

A  strike  of  weavers  in  the  mills  of  this  company  occurred  on 
Feb.  7.  The  cause  was  the  announcement  of  a  list  of  fines  for 
defective  work,  considered  excessive  by  the  operatives. 

The  Board  was  notified  of  the  controversy  about  the  middle 
of  March,  by  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  after  an  attempt 
at  conciliation  had  been  made  by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens 
and  had  failed.  About  130  operatives  were  then  affected.  The 
Board  interviewed  the  agent  of  the  mill  and  a  committee  of  the 
operatives,  and  by  their  advice  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
were  reopened  with  the  result  that  the  strike  was  declared  off 
and  the  operatives  returned  to  work. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   PAPER    CO. — CHISHOLMS. 

A  strike  of  the  employees  of  this  company  (some  350  in 
number)  occurred  on  the  21st  of  March.  This  dispute  was 
interstate  in  its  character,  involving  mills  of  the  same  company 
in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  other  states. 

The  strike  in  this  mill  was  somewhat  of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
although  the  demands  in  all  the  mills  were  for  an  increased 
wage,  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  Sunday  work  and  the  spy 
system,  etc.  The  services  of  the  Board  for  an  adjustment  were 
tendered  the  manager  and  a  committee  of  the  workmen  and 
refused.  Both  parties  affirmed  that  a  settlement  could  only  be 
had  through  the  officers  of  the  unions  to  which  all  the  men 
belonged  and  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Attempts  at  conciliation  were  also  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  by  local  Boards  of 
Trade  and  the  National  Civic  Federation  without  success. 

After  all  other  means  had  been  exhausted,  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  New  York  ordered  a  public  investi- 
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gation,  as  directed  by  law,  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
mills  of  the  company  in  that  state.  This  action  together  with 
the  good  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  of  this  state  and  other  interested  parties  brought  about 
a  conference  of  the  disputants  and  later  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  was  called  into  a  controversy  between  the  con- 
tractors and  journeymen  carpenters  of  Portland  about  the  Ist 
of  May  and  by  correspondence  into  other  disputes,  but  in  the 
main  these  difficulties  have  been  settled  without  serious  sus- 
pension of  business. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Dunton,  Chairman, 
Samuel  R.  Haines, 
A.  M.  Flacg,  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation, 
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Office  of  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Workshops,  Mines  and  Quarries^ 
BiDDEFORD,  Me.,  December,  i,  1910. 
To  Hon.  Thomas  /.  Lyons,  Commissioner  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Statistics: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  March  29,  1893,  directing  the  Inspector  of 
Factories,  Workshops,  Mines  and  Quarries  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  on  or  be- 
fore December  first  annually,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annual  report. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  E.  MORRISON, 

Inspector. 


REPORT. 


In  submitting  my  report  for  the  year  19  lo,  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  years 
during  my  term  as  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Very  few  complaints  of  violation  of  the  law  have  been  filed 
at  this  department,  during  the  past  year,  showing  very  clearly 
that  the  requirements  are  being  lived  up  to  in  every  respect,  in 
fact  they  are  quite  satisfactory  to  all  interested;  however  what 
few  complaints  have  been  filed  with  this  department  have  been 
attended  to  at  once  with  satisfactory  results. 

We  have  turned  over  some  few  cases  of  violation  to  the 
County  Attorney  having  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  all 
cases  have  been  adjusted  by  that  department  without  much 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to  any  one. 

There  have  been  fewer  children  employed  in  our  mills  this 
year  than  last  year  or  former  years,  inasmuch  as  some  of  our 
larger  mills  are  showing  a  marked  decrease  in  their  number 
of  minors  now  at  work.  A  few  reasons  might  be  here  noted 
for  this  change,  as  much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Manu- 
facturers in  keeping  their  number  of  minors  employed  down  to 
as  few  as  possible.  The  present  law  requires  all  minors  under 
16  years  of  age  to  file  their  birth  record  with  the  Manufacturer, 
before  employment  can  be  obtained,  at  which  time  the  Manu- 
facturer issues  an  employment  certificate,  a  duplicate  of  which 
is  forwarded  to  our  department,  and  placed  on  file,  and  was 
formerly  left  on  file  as  long  as  the  minor  remained  in  their 
employ;  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  cancelled  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  age  of  16,  thus  keeping  the  number  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Then  again  the  employment  of  Greeks 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  this  change,  especially  noticeable  in 
our  Cotton  Mills,  having  come  to  the  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Centers  in  droves  and  seeking  employment  in  such  mills.  It 
may  be  explained  at  this  time  that  inasmuch  as  this  class  of 
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help  have  not  been  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
they  have,  nevertheless  taken  the  lighter  work  to  do  at  smaller 
wages  so  you  will  find  them  doing  the  work  which  was  formerly 
done  by  minors,  and  as  the  Greek  advances  the  new  one  steps  in 
to  take  his  place.  The  law  passed  at  our  last  Legislature  re- 
quires all  minors  to  pass  an  educational  test,  which  no  doubt  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  number  of  minors  employed  in 
our  mills. 

FORTNIGHTLY    PAYMENT    OF    WAGES. 

Section  44.  While  there  has  not  been  many  complaints  from 
this  section,  however  a  few  have  been  filed  with  this  depart- 
ment, and  on  proper  investigation,  the  matter  was  promptly 
turned  over  to  the  proper  County  Attorney,  of  which  speedy 
settlement  was  made  satisfactorily  in  each  instance.  It  seems 
that  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  this  source  as  the  law  is 
or  should  be  well  known  to  all  manufacturers ;  however,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  travel  was  spent  the  past  year  in  the  investi- 
gation of  such  matters ;  but  it  seems  that  the  most  of  the  trouble 
derived  under  this  head  came  from  the  small  Manufacturer  and 
quite  apt  to  be  in  locations  in  which  banking  privileges  are  not 
to  be  had,  and  the  inability  to  get  the  money  from  away  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  excuse. 

SANITARY     CONDITIONS. 

Section  44.  During  the  year  1910,  not  a  complaint  within  this 
section  has  been  filed  with  the  department,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
matters  that  the  Manufacturers  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  of  late,  in  fact  quite  a  few  of  the  larger  companies 
have  this  past  year  installed  new  sanitary  systems,  of  which, 
before  such  improvement,  we  had  received  many  complaints. 
At  the  present  time,  under  this  improvement,  conditions  appear 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  most  instances. 

SWINGING  OF  DOORS  AND  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Section  45.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  but  two  build- 
ings, during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  this  section,  however 
these  have  had  careful  attention  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained.  That  section  of  the  law  requiring  the  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department  to  pass  on  the  condition  of  the  fire  escapes, 
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etc.,  has  after  a  few  years  of  constant  work  with  this  depart- 
ment, brought  about  good  results.  The  trouble  which  we  have 
had  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  come  from  the  cities,  in  in- 
stances of  the  small  company  moving  to  another  building  on 
which  there  was  no  fire  escape  or  one  not  suitable  to  the  class  of 
help  therein  employed.  This  condition  which  could  not  be 
helped  or  changed  required  some  extra  work  and  work  that  has 
given  good  results. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Section  48.  The  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  minors  was  changed  by  the  last  Legislature,  to  fifty-eight 
hours  per  week  which  was  formerly  sixty,  the  law  to  take 
effect  January  i,  19 10.  All  employing  women  and  minors  at 
once  complied  with  this  law  and  all  are  living  up  to  the  same, 
though  many  different  methods  are  used  in  dividing  their  week's 
work. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILDREN. 

Sections  52,  53  and  54.  At  no  time  within  my  term  of  office 
has  the  conditions  been  so  favorable  as  at  the  present  time.  Our 
law  regulating  the  employment  of  children  has  now  been  in 
force  three  years  and  as  it  took  considerable  time  to  get  all 
the  Manufacturers  working  as  they  should,  nevertheless  today 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  results.  At  first  there  was  some 
opposed  to  this  law,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  at  present  all  claim 
it  the  best  law  we  ever  had,  after  getting  acquainted  with  its 
workings  and  system,  do  not  hesitate  to  praise  it,  and  all  are 
trying  to  do  their  part.  We  have  however  found  some  viola- 
tions of  this  law,  as  on  one  of  our  visits  to  Lewiston  we  found 
some  small  boys  employed,  which  upon  investigation;  found 
that  their  birth  record  had  been  changed  to  enable  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  to  get  employment.  After  having 
obtained  the  true  records  of  the  children,  the  parents  were 
brought  into  court,  were  bound  over  for  the  Grand  Jury,  at 
which  time  three  were  held  for  trial,  were  convicted  and  fined. 
This  had  a  very  healthy  effect,  so  that  now  little  or  no  trouble 
comes  from  this  source.  Nothing  but  constant  woric  will  keep 
some  of  the  more  greedy  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
work,  when  in  most  instances  there  is  no  need  of  such  assist- 
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ance.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  all  minors  to  furnish  their 
birth  record  in  order  to  obtain  employment,  the  employer  to 
issue  an  employment  certificate,  a  duplicate  copy  of  which  is 
placed  on  file  with  our  department,'  this  system,  although  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention,  enables  us  to  make  a 
comparison,  at  any  time,  with  all  help  employed. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the  Sardine  Factories  during 
the  month  of  October,  that  being  the  season  of  the  year  when 
they  are  all  busy  and  running  to  their  fullest  capacity.  I  have 
found  their  conditions  improving,  as  some  new  and  modem 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  past  year  containing  bet- 
ter light,  air  and  sanitary  conditions,  showing  that  this  great 
industry,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  State,  is  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  and  up  to  date  in  every  way. 

CHILDREN    EMPLOYED. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  our  mills  on  Nov.  26th,  1910.  All  of  which  have 
emplo3mient  certificates  filed  at  our  office,  also  the  number  of 
certificates  cancelled  during  the  year. 


